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No.  XXXIV.  July  1780. 

[  ON  DISPUTATION  j 

Disputantem  contra  se  magis  docere  quam  vincere. — St.  Jerome. 

“In  disputing  with  any  one,  he  wished  rather  to  inStrudt  than  to  overcome.” 

T  IS  the  fashion  with  some  people  to  talk  with  dis- 
respeft  of  the  ancient  Fathers  of  the  church.  But 
this  muSl  be  owing  either  to  ignorance  or  want  of  can¬ 
dour  ;  or,  to  express  myself  in  milder  terms,  to  their 
not  being  acquainted  with  the  writings  of  these  holy 
sages,  or  having  a  prejudice  against  them  because  they  are  holy. 

When  a  man  has  duely  considered  any  proposition,  and  feels 
his  mind  firmly  settled  with  regard  to  it,  he  may  pronounce  his 
opinion  with  a  decent  confidence ;  nay,  I  think  it  is  his  duty  to  do 
so;  for  to  borrow  one  of  the  sentences  of  our  copy-books  at  the 
writing-school,  aZeal  in  a  good  cause  is  commendable;”  and  that 
cause  is  good  to  a  man,  which  appears  to  him  to  be  good,  after  a 
fair  enquiry.  Truth  would  not  be  established  upon  a  solid  basis 
were  men  indifferent  in  maintaining  their  opinions. 

I  therefore  avow  myself  to  be  one  who  venerates  the  Fathers, 
in  whom,  though  there1  are  to  be  sure  peculiarities,  and  even 
sometimes  what  seem  to  be  weaknesses,  I  find  an  elevation  of 
thought,  and  a  mild  propriety,  which  cannot  fail  to  edify  every 
one  who  is  willing  to  be  improved.  Pere  Bouhours ,  the  French 
critick,  has  collebled  and  published  a  pocket  volume  of  their 
aphorisms,  under  the  title  of  Pensees  Ingenieuses  des  Peres  de 
L’fcglise.2 


1  Originally  they-,  corrected  by  Boswell’s  note,  which  was  printed  at  the  end 
of  Hyp.  35. 

2  Dominique  Bouhours  (1628-1702),  S.J.  Originally  the  name  was  printed 
Bonhours,  and  left  without  correction  by  Boswell.  The  title  of  the  work  by  this 
grammarian  and  bel  esprit,  also,  is  not  only  incorrectly  accented  but  incorrectly 
stated:  it  appeared  in  1700  as  Pensees  ingenieuses  de  PfLglise.  Bouhours  is  praised 
by  Dr.  Johnson  ( Life  of  J.,  2.  103),  and  mentioned  in  The  Spectator,  6z. 
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The  motto  of  this  paper  is  a  part  of  the  excellent  charafter 
which  St.  Jerome  has  drawn  of  Nepotien,  nephew  of  Heliodorus 
the  Bishop.  It  is  indeed  a  panegyrick  presented  to  an  uncle  of 
high  dignity  after  the  death  of  a  nephew  in  holy  orders,  who  is 
represented  as  having  attained  to  an  uncommon  degree  of  per¬ 
fection.  I  am  however  inclined  to  receive  it  as  jut:.  Perhaps  one 
is  in  some  measure  influenced  by  the  striking  and  solemn  views 
which  the  painters  have  upon  every  occasion  given  us  of  St. 
Jerome.  But  the  sanctity  of  his  manners,  and  the  weight  of  his 
writings,  mud  ever  give  authority  to  every  thing  which  we  are 
sure  has  come  from  his  pen. 

The  habit  of  disputing  with  good  temper,  and  a  wish  rather  to 
instruct  than  overcome,  which  St.  Jerome  ascribes  to  Nepotien, 
is  perhaps  as  rare  a  quality  as  is  to  be  found  3 3  and  for  want  of 
this  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  mankind  do  not  make  near  so  good 
a  progress  in  knowledge  and  virtue  as  they  otherwise  might  do. 

Pride  and  vanity,  open  or  disguised,  have  such  a  predominance 
in  almoSt  every  human  being,  that  a  dispute  is  for  the  moSt  part 
a  conteSt  for  superiority,  which  ends  in  resentment.  Without 
making  allowance  for  different  opportunities  of  acquiring  infor¬ 
mation,  and  different  degrees  of  application  to  particular  Studies, 
which  may  be  accidental,  and  imply  no  advantage  in  one  man 
over  another,  people  who  view  a  subjecft  in  different  lights  are  apt 
to  take  an  inStant  alarm,  as  if  their  judgement  and  understanding 
were  called  in  question. 

Instances  of  this  are  so  frequent,  that  I  am  persuaded  none  of 
my  readers  will  deny  the  juStice  of  the  remark ;  for,  indeed  the 
violence  of  disputation  is  not  confined  to  those  who  have  knowl¬ 
edge  or  judgement  to  decide  upon  subjects  or  consequences ;  but 
it  is  to  be  found  amongSt  the  moSt  ignorant  and  Stupid.  Accord¬ 
ingly,  the  phrase  for  scolding  is  taken  from  those  whom  I  had 

3  Such  mildness  was  the  exact  opposite  of  Dr.  Johnson’s  usual  methods  of 
argument  (see  the  concluding  paragraphs  of  this  essay),  but  on  one  occasion  he 
was  induced  to  follow  the  example  of  Nepotien  ( Hebr 369) : 

Speaking  of  [Dr.  Campbell]  ....  he  told  us,  that  he  one  day  called  on  him,  and  they 
talked  of  Tull’s  Husbandry.  Dr.  Campbell  said  something.  Dr.  Johnson  began  to  dispute  it. 
“Come,  (said  Dr.  Campbell,)  we  do  not  want  to  get  the  better  of  one  another:  we  want  to 
increase  each  other’s  ideas.”  Dr.  Johnson  took  it  in  good  part,  and  the  conversation  then  went 
on  coolly  and  intuitively.  His  candor  in  relating  this  anecdote  does  him  much  credit,  and 
his  conduit  on  that  occasion  proves  how  easily  he  could  be  persuaded  to  talk  from  a  better 
motive  than  “for  viitory.” 
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almost  called  brutish  animals  in  human  shape,  the  fish  women; 
and  so  we  talk  of  Billingsgate  language. 

Where  subjefts  have  been  treated  in  the  form  of  dialogue,  as 
in  Dialogues  of  the  Dead,  or  in  dialogues  between  imaginary 
persons,4  we  find  that  calmness  of  temper,  which  would  be  so 
admirable  in  disputants. 

For  in  these  performances  one  person  di&ates  all  that  is  said, 
and  as  he  takes  care  that  his  own  opinion  shall  prevail,  he  is  only 
pleased  with  his  own  ingenuity,  while  he  raises  arguments  againft 
it.  We  cannot  to  be  sure  expeft  altogether  such  a  calmness  where 
different  persons  are  really  concerned;  yet  I  should  think  there 
might  be  a  great  deal  more,  if  people  were  sufficiently  attentive. 

An  acquiescent  disposition,  which  makes  people  from  that 
politeness  which  is  calculated  merely  for  ease,  be  willing  to  allow 
whatever  is  said  in  company  to  pass  without  any  enquiry  or 
animadversion  whatever,  is  not  a  disposition  which  will  lead  to 
much  intelle&ual  improvement.  But  the  manner  of  enquiring  and 
animadverting  is  what  I  am  now  considering. 

A  certain  degree  of  pride  and  vanity,  or  such  an  opinion  of 
one’s  self  as  produces  an  unwillingness  to  be  insulted  even  by  ac¬ 
knowledged  superiority,  is  a  laudable  spirit;  and  there  is  therefore 
no  reason  to  blame  those  who  cannot  bear  to  have  their  opinions 
treated  with  contempt.  There  is  a  lawful  resistance  in  the  mind  of 
man  againSt  the  tyranny  of  his  fellow  creatures  in  every  way, 
though  he  may  be  willing  to  yield  to  authority,  as  is  humorously 
said  in  the  play,  we  do  not  like  to  do  any  thing  “upon  compul¬ 
sion. ”5  An  appearance  of  haughty  force  will  make  us  refuse  even 
what  is  agreeable.  There  is  a  good  Story  told  of  a  gentleman,  who, 
without  any  harshness6  of  temper  had  unluckily  much  of  it  in  his 

4  Boswell  alludes  to  the  Dialogues  of  the  Dead  by  George,  first  Lord  Lyttel¬ 
ton  (see  Hyp.  13  for  biographical  note).  Johnson  in  his  biography  of  this  author 
dates  them  ca.  1754,  and  says  that  they 

were  very  eagerly  read,  though  the  produ&ion  rather  ....  of  leisure  than  of  ftudy;  rather 
effusions  than  compositions.  The  names  of  his  persons  too  often  enable  the  reader  to  anticipate 
their  conversation;  and  when  they  have  met,  they  too  often  part  without  any  conclusion.  He 
has  copied  Fenelon  more  than  Fontenelle. 

5  Falstaff’s  phrase,  in  1  H.  IV,  2.  4.  261.  The  sentence  structure  here  is 
typically  Boswellian;  see  the  concluding  sentence  of  this  essay,  and  Hyp.  59  n.  7. 

6  Originally  happiness-,  corrected  by  Boswell’s  note,  printed  at  the  end  of 
Hyp.  35. 
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voice  and  tone,  and  manner.  One  day  at  dinner,  with  a  6tern  look, 
and  brandishing  his  knife  and  fork,  he  called  out,  “ Who  won’t 
eat  roa£t  beef?”  Another  worthy  gentleman  who  was  one  of  the 
company,  and  took  this  to  be  a  defiance  and  threatening,  answered 
with  a  determined  self-satisfa61ion,  CCI  won’t.” — “Well  then,  sir 
(said  the  other)  will  you  please  to  have  some  mutton?” 

It  is  thus  in  opinions.  A  man  may  be  exceedingly  well  inclined 
to  learn  and  very  open  to  convi&ion.  But  he  will  not  have  a 
proposition  crammed  down  his  throat}  and  therefore,  those  who 
have  it  sincerely  at  heart,  that  their  opinions  should  be  received 
by  others  would  do  well  to  consider  how  necessary  it  is  to  Study 
the  art  of  conciliation,  and  like  that  eminent  divine  whom  St. 
Jerome  celebrates,  to  wish  to  inStruSt  rather  than  to  overcome. 

The  desire  of  overcoming  is  not  only  an  obStruftion  to  the 
propagation  of  truth,  but  contributes  to  disseminate  errour.  A 
Goliah  in  argument  will  take  the  wrong  side  merely  to  display 
his  prowess,  and  though  he  may  not  warp  his  own  understanding, 
which  is  sometimes  the  case,  he  will  probably  confound  that  of 
weaker  men.7  It  has  been  said  of  some  of  the  moSt  pernicious 

7  This  whole  essay  seems  to  be  the  result  of  feelings  lacerated  in  verbal 
combat,  and  in  this  paragraph  particularly,  suggests  that  it  was  Johnson  who 
caused  the  wounds.  Throughout  the  Life  of  J.  it  is  clear  that  Johnson  considered 
conversation  a  contest  ( Life  of  J.,  2.  516),  that  he  had  a  strong  spirit  of  contra¬ 
diction  ( ibid 4.  495;  Hebr.,  94,  252),  that  he  stunned  people  by  the  force  of 
his  statements  or  argument  ( Life  of  J.,  3.  304,  437;  4.  193,  34O;  Hebr.,  328). 
Most  notable  are  the  numerous  comments  on  his  arguing  on  any  side  about  any 
thing,  for  victory  only  ( Life  of  J.,  2.  121;  4.  129,  495).  Boswell  usually 
excuses  his  hero,  but  on  occasion  expresses  himself  with  a  candor  which  shows 
that  the  feeling  betrayed  in  this  essay  was  not  far  distant;  cf.  Life  of  J.,  3.  27: 

The  truth,  however,  is,  that  he  loved  to  display  his  ingenuity  in  argument;  and  therefore 
would  sometimes  in  conversation  maintain  opinions  which  he  was  sensible  were  wrong,  but 
in  supporting  which,  his  reasoning  and  wit  would  be  moft  conspicuous.  He  would  begin  thus: 
“Why,  Sir,,  as  to  the  good  or  evil  of  card-playing — ”  “Now,  (said  Garrick,)  he  is  thinking 
which  side  he  shall  take.”  He  appeared  to  have  a  pleasure  in  contradiction,  especially  when 
any  opinion  whatever  was  delivered  with  an  air  of  confidence;  so  that  there  was  hardly  any 
topick,  if  not  one  of  the  great  truths  of  Religion  and  Morality,  that  he  might  not  have  been 
incited  to  argue,  either  for  or  against. 

See  also  the  conversation  on  medicated  baths,  in  which  “one  of  the  company” 
(probably  Boswell  himself)  upheld  the  good  effect  of  “warm  water 
impregnated  with  salutiferous  substances”  {ibid.,  2.  115): 

This  appeared  to  me  very  satisfaftory.  Johnson  did  not  answer  it;  but  talking  for  victory, 
and  determined  to  be  master  of  the  field,  he  had  recourse  to  the  device  which  Goldsmith  im¬ 
puted  to  him  in  the  witty  words  of  one  of  Cibber’s  comedies:  “There  is  no  arguing  with  John¬ 
son;  for  when  his  pifflol  misses  fire,  he  knocks  you  down  with  the  butt  end  of  it.”  He  turned 
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perverters  of  human  opinion,  that  their  motive  was  to  show  their 
talents  in  sophistry.  They  might  with  less  guilt  have  shown  their 
dexterity  in  Sealing. 

How  agreeable  and  improving  would  the  conversation  of  well- 
informed  and  thinking  persons  be,  if  their  constant  wish  were 
the  benevolent  purpose  of  intruding.  If  indead  of  rudely  or 
cunningly  endeavouring  to  extinguish  one  another’s  lights,  they 
would  fairly  join  them,  and  thus  at  once  illuminate  themselves, 
and  diffuse  knowledge  to  all  around  them. 


to  the  gentlemen.  “Well,  Sir,  go  to  Dominicetti,  and  get  thyself  fumigated;  but  be  sure  that 
the  fleam  be  direfled  to  thy  head,  for  that  is  the  peccant  part.”  This  produced  a  triumphant 
roar  of  laughter  from  the  motley  assembly  of  philosophers,  printers,  and  dependents,  male  and 
female. 

That  last  sentence  might  have  been  written  by  Macaulay  rather  than  by  the 
adoring  Boswell;  and  it  is  remarkable  that  the  disgruntled  quotation  by  Gold¬ 
smith  is  quoted  twice  elsewhere  in  full  ( Life  of  J.,  4.  3  16  and  Hebr.,  332).  For 
other  comments,  and  instances  of  Johnson’s  power  as  a  Goliah,  see  Life  of  J., 
2.  75,  222;  3.  384;  4.  214,  364  n.  3;  Letters  of  B.,  1.  245;  Hebr.,  15,  17, 
86,  246,  287,  305,  369,  441,  452. 
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[ON  IMITATION] 

Se  abunde  similes  patent,  si  vitia  magnorum  consequantur . 

— Quintilian.1 

“They  think  themselves  sufficiently  like  eminent  men,  if  they  have 

acquired  their  faults.” 

A  MONGST  the  many  excellent  inStrubtions  which  Quintillian 
"*■  gives  for  attaining  to  eloquence,  there  is  none  more  necessary 
than  a  caution  to  avoid  the  faults  of  great  orators. 

Man  is  acknowledged  by  all  the  writers  upon  human  nature, 
to  be  an  animal  exceedingly  given  to  imitation.  Indeed,  he  has 
that  faculty,  perhaps,  in  as  eminent  a  degree  of  superiority,  when 
compared  with  other  animals,  as  he  has  any  faculty  whatever.  And 
hence  it  is  amongSt  other  concurring  reasons,  that  he  is  capable  of 
learning  with  so  much  more  facility,  a  great  deal  of  what  is  taught. 

But  as  faults  are  in  general  more  Striking  to  observation,  and 
more  easy  to  be  imitated  than  perfections,  there  is  continual  danger 
that  they  may  be  propagated.  Quintillian  therefore  desires  his 
readers  to  advert  that  every  thing  in  the  oratory  of  those  who  are 
upon  the  whole  great  men,  is  not  great ;  and  then  he  censures  those 
of  which  there  have  been  too  many  in  every  age  and  country,  who 
think  themselves  sufficiently  like  eminent  men,  if  they  have  ac¬ 
quired  their  faults. 

To  imitation  of  distinguished  persons,  we  muSt  ascribe  what 
is  called  fashion ,  by  which  such  a  variety  of  modes  in  dress, 
behaviour,  and  numberless  other  respebts,  hath  been  successfully 
established.  In  no  other  way  can  we  account  for  fashion.  The 
maxim  is  Quot  homines  tot  sententice ,  “As  many  men  as  many 
minds.”2  And  this  is  certainly  true  as  to  opinions  and  inclinations. 
Yet  there  is  an  uniformity  in  fashion,  which  could  not  happen 
without  there  being  one  original  model  after  which  all  have 
copied.  There  is  very  seldom  any  authority  or  order  of  State  for 
any  fashion.  We  indeed  see  from  time  to  time  in  the  London 
Gazette  very  particular  orders  announced  as  to  court  mournings. 
In  some  countries  all  the  citizens  are  commanded  to  wear  black, 


1  De  Inst.  Orat.,  10.  1  .25.  Note  Boswell’s  irregular  spellings  of  Quintilian. 

2  Terence,  Phormio,  2.  4.  14. 
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by  way  of  a  sumptuary  law,  to  prevent  luxury  in  dress.3  The 
British  legislature  at  one  time  thought  it  wise  and  necessary  to 
order  the  Highlanders  of  Scotland  to  wear  breeches,  and  a  pro¬ 
hibition  against  slouched  hats  and  long  cloaks  was  not  long  ago 
issued  in  Spain.4  But  a  few  such  instances  are  nothing  in  the 
multitude  of  fashions  which  have  taken  place  with  an  exactness 
as  universal  as  if  they  had  been  enforced  by  the  severest  penalties. 

3  Cf.  Hyf.  8  and  notes.  On  the  general  observance  of  court  mournings,  see 
Life  of  J.y  4.  375:  Goldsmith’s  She  Stoop  to  Conquer  was  to  be  first  presented 
on  March  15,  1773  (during  the  period  of  mourning  for  the  King  of  Sardinia, 
who  had  died  on  February  20),  and  the  author’s  friends  were  to  celebrate  the 
occasion  together.  Dr.  Johnson  had  dressed  for  the  evening 

in  coloured  cloaths;  yet  being  told  that  he  would  find  every  one  else  in  black,  received  the 
intelligence  with  a  profusion  of  thanks,  hastened  to  change  his  attire,  all  the  while  repeating 
his  gratitude  for  the  information  that  had  saved  him  from  an  appearance  so  improper  in  the 
front  row  of  a  box.  “I  would  not,  (added  he,)  for  ten  pounds,  have  seemed  so  retrograde  to 
any  general  observance.” 

Birkbeck  Hill  adds  an  amusing  note  from  Hannah  More’s  Memoirs ,  I.  170, 
upon  her  embarrassment  at  a  public  assembly  when  “the  mourning  for  some 
foreign  Wilhelmina  Jaquelina  was  not  over.  Every  human  creature  was  in  deep 
mourning,  and  I,  poor  I,  all  gorgeous  in  scarlet.  Even  Jacobite  Johnson  was  in 
deep  mourning.” 

4  Both  of  these  measures  were  political — the  result  of  the  Stuart  uprisings 
in  England,  and  of  the  wars  of  the  French  succession  in  Spain.  A  movement 
in  the  British  Parliament  to  abolish  Highland  dress  was  begun  as  early  as  1725, 
but  nothing  came  of  it  at  that  time.  After  the  rebellion  of  1745  three  sup¬ 
pressive  acts  were  passed,  the  abolition  of  Highland  dress  sharing  importance 
with  the  disarming  act  and  the  act  to  abolish  feudal  claims  to  military  service 
among  the  Scots  lords.  The  importance  of  the  plaids,  worn  as  kilts  or  philabegs, 
was  that  the  tartan,  identifying  the  clan  to  which  a  man  belonged,  served  to 
indicate  the  feudal  connection,  and  thus  became  a  mark  of  military  division. 
Most  of  the  Scots  histories  agree  that  the  dress  had  been  a  haphazard  choice 
before  this  act,  but  that  defiance  created  the  conventional  adherence  to  it.  The 
penalties  for  wearing  the  philabeg  were  much  the  same  as  those  for  carrying  arms 
— six  months’  imprisonment  for  the  first  offense,  and  a  heavy  fine  or  exile  to 
the  colonies  for  the  second.  The  act  was  repealed  in  1782. 

Like  the  Scots,  the  Spanish  had  long  worn  the  prohibited  dress,  but  without 
any  feeling  for  it  as  a  national  costume  until  the  long  cloak  and  slouched  hat 
were  accepted  as  symbols  of  opposition  to  clothing  of  either  French  or  military 
cut.  From  1716  to  1745  various  laws  prohibited  the  wearing  of  these  garments, 
chiefly  on  the  ridiculous  grounds  that  suspicious  characters  could  too  easily  muffle 
themselves  in  such  apparel  and  hide  their  faces;  the  law  of  1745  stated  that  the 
council  considered  the  long  cloak  a  deliberately  assumed  disguise.  As  late  as 
1766,  however,  reform  had  not  taken  place,  and  the  minister  Esquilache,  who 
attempted  to  change  the  accepted  national  style  by  force,  fell  before  public 
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Some  fashions  bear  the  names  of  those  who  fir§t  introduced 
them;  as  in  our  own  time,  we  can  trace  the  Pompadour  and  Barre 
colours,* * * * 5 6  from  the  mistresses  of  the  king  of  France;  and  the 
Nivernois  and  Kevenhuller  hats,  from  the  French  ambassadour 
and  German  minister.6  But  for  the  moSt  part,  the  origin  of 
fashions,  like  that  of  nations,  is  hid  in  the  obscurity  of  forget¬ 
fulness.  There  can,  however,  be  no  doubt,  that  every  fashion  has 
had  its  firSt  example,  which  has  been  imperceptibly  imitated,  till 


opinion.  His  successor,  the  Count  of  Aranda,  attained  the  desired  end  bp  causing 

the  slouched  hat  to  be  worn  bp  the  hangman  as  part  of  his  regulation  costume; 

in  a  short  time  the  small  three-cornered  French  hat  was  being  worn  bp  societp 

in  general. 

5  Not  separate  colors,  but  one  delicate  pink,  first  used  in  making  Sevres  pot- 
terp  bp  Xzrowet  in  1757.  It  was  originallp  named  for  Mme  de  Pompadour, 
whose  favorite  color  it  was;  after  her  death  it  was  transferred  to  the  patronage 
of  Mme  du  Barrp.  The  best  specimens  of  rose-colored  potterp  were  made  be¬ 
tween  1757  and  1764,  the  last  pears  of  the  Pompadour’s  life.  See  Jacquemart, 
History  of  the  Ceramic  Art;  Marrpat,  A  History  of  Pottery  and.  Porcelain , 
Mediaeval  and  Modern. 

6  The  Kevenhuller  was  a  verp  large  cocked  hat  much  affected  bp  militarp 
men  and  swaggering  characters  in  the  decade  1750—60;  it  was  turned  up 
sharplp  from  the  face,  so  that  it  gave  somewhat  the  effect  of  a  huge  crown,  and 
was  decorated  with  a  rosette  or  large  loop  and  button.  According  to  the  poem 
The  Art  of  Dressing  the  Hair  (1770),  the  name  was  derived  not  from  an 
ambassador  but  from  a  soldier: 

When  Anna  ruled,  and  Kevenhuller  fought, — 

The  hat  its  title  from  the  Hero  caught. 

He  was  Louis  Andrew,  Count  Khevenhuller  (b.  1683),  who  served  with  dis¬ 
tinction  under  Prince  Eugene,  became  a  field-marshal,  and  succeeded  to  several 
of  the  Prince’s  offices  upon  the  death  of  Eugene. 

The  Nivernois,  very  fashionable  about  1765-1770,  was  an  exceedinglp  small 
cocked  hat,  the  corner  worn  in  front  pointed  sharplp  forward  in  spout  or  shovel 
shape,  and  stiffened  bp  wire;  the  brim  was  narrow,  the  flaps  turned  up  and 
fastened  bp  hooks  and  epes  a  little  below  the  top  of  the  shallow  crown.  It  was 
named  for  Louis-Jules  Barbon  Mancini-Mazarini,  Due  de  Nivernais  (1716- 
1 798),  a  man  evidentlp  of  great  personal  charm.  He  began  his  career  in  the 
armp  of  France,  and  served  successivelp  as  ambassador  to  Rome,  to  Berlin,  and 
to  England;  it  was  largelp  due  to  his  efforts  that  the  treatp  of  peace  after  the 
Seven  Years  War  was  signed  in  London  in  1763.  In  spite  of  his  delicate  position 
on  this  occasion,  he  was  verp  popular  in  England,  and  left  there  an  exalted 
opinion  of  his  character  and  his  abilities.  Lord  Chesterfield  recommends  the 
Duke  as  a  model  in  his  Letters ,  and  alludes  to  him  as  “one  of  the  prettied  men 
I  ever  knew  in  mp  life”  ( Lord  ChesterpeldL  Letters,  1.  222;  3.  1285).  See 
also  Boswelliana,  316. 
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it  has  reigned  with  one  consent,  as  if  by  the  fixed  influence  of 
nature. 

As  fashion,  therefore,  or  imitation,  can  make  what  is  of  itself 
ugly  or  disagreeable,  become  artificially  beautiful  or  pleasing, 
there  is  no  wonder  that  every  circumstance  which  we  can  perceive 
in  eminent  persons  should  be  imitated.  To  make  a  diStin&ion 
between  what  is  worthy  of  imitation,  and  what  is  not,  requires 
taSte  and  judgement,  and  a  Stri6t  attention.7 

We  are  told  that  the  courtiers  of  Alexander  the  Great  were 
at  moSt  assiduous  pains  to  imitate  their  sovereign’s  deformity  in 
having  a  wry  neck  5  and  that  accordingly  they  all  appeared  with 
their  heads  almost  laid  close  upon  one  shoulder.  After  what  we 
know  authentically  of  different  nations  disfiguring  their  children, 
by  making  their  lips  thick  and  their  noses  flat,  and  producing  many 
such  perversions  of  the  human  frame,  by  way  of  improving  it, 
we  may  conceive  it  possible,  that  a  wry  neck  might,  from  the 
veneration  for  a  monarch  almost  reckoned  a  god ,  be  thought 
graceful.  If  that  was  not  the  case,  it  seems  not  a  little  Strange 
how  an  absolute  imperfeftion  in  Alexander  should  have  been  per¬ 
petually  placed  before  his  eyes  in  multiplied  examples  without 
offending  him.  One  should  think  that  nothing  could  irritate  a 
man  more  than  to  be  constantly  reminded  of  an  incurable  defeStj 
and  accordingly  it  has  been  reckoned  great  cruelty  to  imitate  such 
defeSts.  Churchill ,  in  his  Rosciad ,  points  out  the  distress  Strongly, 
supposing  himself  to  be  placed  in  such  an  exhibition: 

“Beneath  a  load  of  mimickry  may  groan, 

And  find  that  Nature’s  errours  are  my  own.”8 

In  literary  composition,  the  faults  of  celebrated  writers  are 
adopted,  because  they  appear  the  moSt  prominent  objeSts  to  vulgar 


7  The  phrasing  of  this  sentence  was  originally  printed,  To  make  a  distinction 
between  of  what  is  worthy  ....  and  what  is  not ,  and  was  left  unaltered  by 
Boswell.  The  subsequent  anecdote  of  Alexander’s  wry  neck  appears  also  in  The 
Spectator ,  32: 

Alexander  the  Great  wore  his  head  a  little  over  his  left  shoulder,  and  then  not  a  soul 
Stirred  out  till  he  had  adjusted  his  neck-bone;  the  whole  nobility  addressed  the  prince  and 
each  other  obliquely,  and  all  matters  of  importance  were  concerted  and  carried  on  in  the 
Macedonian  court,  with  their  polls  on  one  side. 

8  Boswell  quotes  imperfectly  from  memory  1 1  .  407—408  of  the  Rosciad;  the 
first  line  reads  in  the  original,  “Beneath  the  load  of  mimickry  .  .  .  .” 
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and  undiscerning  men,  who  would  fain  participate  of  fame  like 
theirs  by  imitating  their  manner.  The  Speftator  gives  a  very  good 
instance  of  imitating  Shakespeare  only  in  such  an  instance  as  “And 
so  good  morrow  t’ye,  good  Master  Lieutenant  j”  and  having  done 
so,  imagining  that  there  was  a  general  likeness.9  And  all  of  us 
might  by  attentive  observation  discover  imitations  not  much  more 
deserving  of  the  fame  of  excellence  than  what  is  thus  so  humour¬ 
ously  quoted. 

How  many  writers  have  made  themselves  ridiculous  by  dull 
imitation  of  the  sudden  sallies  of  fancy  and  unconnected  breaks 
of  sentiment  in  Sterne?  How  many  pigmy  geniuses  have,  like  the 
frog  in  the  fable,  that  burCt  itself  by  vainly  thinking  it  could  swell 
to  the  size  of  an  ox,  become  contemptible  by  aping  the  great  Style 
of  the  modern  colossus  of  literature.10 


0  Boswell  is  in  error  here,  as  he  is  in  a  letter  to  Temple  in  1775  ( Letters  of 
B.,  1.  219-20): 

Do  you  remember  how  I  used  to  laugh  at  his  Style  when  we  were  in  the  Temple?  He 
thinks  himself  an  ancient  Greek  from  these  little  peculiarities,  as  the  imitators  of  Shakespeare 
whom  the  Spectator  mentions,  thought  they  had  done  wonderfully  when  they  produced  a  line 
similar  to 

And  so  good  morrow  to  ye  good  MaSter  Lieutenant. 

See  Birkbeck  Hill’s  note  ( Life  of  J.,  2.  258  n.  4):  “It  is  not  in  The-  SfeElator, 
but  in  [Swift’s]  Martinus  Scriblerus  \his  Treatise  of  the  Art  of  Sinking  in 
Poetry]  chap,  ix  .  .  .  .  that  the  imitators  of  Shakespeare  are  ridiculed.”  Dr. 
Tinker  adds,  in  a  note  to  the  letter  cited  above,  that  the  offending  imitator  in 
this  instance  was  Rowe,  from  whose  Lady  Jane  Gray  Swift  took  the  line  to 
ridicule. 

10  Otherwise,  the  Great  Cham  of  Literature — Johnson.  In  the  Life  of  J., 
4.  445  ff.,  Boswell  discusses  imitators  of  Johnson’s  style,  but  the  only  person  to 
whom  the  comment  of  this  essay  applies  clearly  is  a  Reverend  Dr.  Knox,  one  of 
whose  Essays  Moral  and  Literary  Boswell  criticizes  as  “blown  up  into  such 
tumidity  as  to  be  truly  ludicrous.”  Gibbon,  whom  Boswell  detested,  is  mentioned 
in  the  same  discussion,  but  with  respect;  other  writers  who  seriously  attempted 
to  imitate  Johnson’s  style  without  calling  down  Boswell’s  aspersions  were  Miss 
Burney,  Dr.  Robertson  (author  of  the  History  of  America  which  Boswell  quoted 
in  Hyf.  32),  a  Reverend  Mr.  Burrowes,  a  Reverend  Mr.  Nares,  and  two 
anonymous  essayists,  supposed  to  be  Professor  Young  of  Glasgow  and  Henry 
Mackenzie,  author  of  The  Man  of  Peeling.  (See  also  Johnson’s  own  remarks 
about  his  imitators,  in  which  he  mentions  Mrs.  Barbauld  with  approbation — 
Life  of  J.,  3.  196.) 

Boswell  discusses  caricatures  of  Johnson’s  style  in  the  Life  of  J.,  2.  50,  416; 
3*  1 95-96;  4-  447>  and  in  Hebr .,  310.  For  imitations  of  Johnson’s  manner  see 
Life  of  J.,  2.  374  n.  1. 
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But  it  is  not  only  in  literary  composition  and  in  manners ,  or 
external  behaviour  in  lesser  particulars,  that  there  is  a  propensity 
to  imitate  the  faults  of  eminent  men.  There  is  a  much  more 
serious  danger,  when  it  is  considered  how  ready  we  are  to  imi¬ 
tate  even  their  vices:  not  that  we  are  ever  so  blinded  by  appetite 
and  passion,  as  direftly  to  believe  even  for  a  moment  that  their 
vices  are  not  criminal.  But  we  are  apt  to  indulge  ourselves  in 
immoralities  which  we  find  the  world  disposed  to  overlook  in 
eminent  men,  without  reflefting  that  we  have  not  the  great 
qualities  by  which  such  vices  are  counterbalanced  and  that  even 
if  it  were  so,  the  eminence  of  charafter  which  we  admire  is  to  a 
certain  degree  diminished  and  Stained  by  them.11 

This  delusive  propensity  to  imitate  the  vices  of  eminent  men, 
makes  it  a  question  of  some  difficulty  in  biography,  whether  their 
faults  should  be  recorded.12  We  have  indeed  the  high  example  of 

11  Contrast  this  to  Hyp.  30,  and  Boswell’s  remarks  on  Isaac  Browne  in  Hebr., 
177-78. 

12  The  conclusion  of  this  essay  seems  to  be  a  cento  of  several  conversations 
between  Boswell  and  Johnson;  cf.  Life  of  J.,  3.  175—76  (1777): 

Talking  of  biography,  I  said,  in  writing  a  life,  a  man’s  peculiarities  should  be  mentioned, 
because  they  mark  his  chara&er.  Johnson.  “Sir,  there  is  no  doubt  as  to  the  peculiarities;  the 
question  is,  whether  a  man’s  vices  should  be  mentioned;  for  instance,  whether  it  should  be 
mentioned  that  Addison  and  Parnell  drank  too  freely:  for  people  will  probably  more  easily 
indulge  in  drinking  from  knowing  this;  so  that  more  ill  may  be  done  by  the  example,  than 
good  by  telling  the  whole  truth.”  Here  was  an  inftance  of  his  varying  from  himself  in  talk; 
for  when  Lord  Hailes  and  he  sat  one  morning  calmly  conversing  in  my  house  at  Edinburgh, 
I  well  remember  that  Dr.  Johnson  maintained,  that  “If  a  man  is  to  write  A  Panegyrick,  he 
may  keep  vices  out  of  sight;  but  if  he  professes  to  write  A  Life,  he  muft  represent  it  really 
as  it  was”;  and  when  I  objefted  to  the  danger  of  telling  that  Parnell  drank  to  excess,  he  said, 
“that  it  would  produce  an  inftruftive  caution  to  avoid  drinking,  when  it  was  seen,  that  even  the 
learning  and  genius  of  Parnell  could  be  debased  by  it.”  And  in  the  Hebrides  he  maintained,  as 
appears  from  my  Journal,  that  a  man’s  intimate  friend  should  mention  his  faults,  if  he  writes 
his  life. 

See  also  ibid.,  3.  258: 

I  talked  of  some  time  or  other  publishing  this  curious  life  [of  Sir  Robert  Sibbald,  who  left 
a  candid  self-revelation  behind  him].  Mrs.  Thrale.  “I  think  you  had  as  well  let  alone  that 
publication.  To  discover  such  weakness,  exposes  a  man  when  he  is  gone.”  Johnson.  “Nay,  it 
is  an  honeft  pifture  of  human  nature.” 

Cf.  Hebr.  271,  where  Johnson  maintains  that  it  is  not  wrong  to  expose  the 
faults  of  an  intimate  friend  after  he  is  dead— “for  then  it  is  done  historically.” 

The  authority  of  the  Scriptures  which  Boswell  offers  may  also  have  come 
from  Johnson,  although  Boswell  himself  makes  no  record  of  any  such  remarks. 
The  only  complete  reference  to  the  subject  occurs  in  a  signed  statement  from 
Malone,  as  if  Boswell  felt  that  he  could  not  vouch  for  it;  however,  the  fact 
indicates  in  all  probability  Boswell’s  usual  desire  for  authenticity  in  a  matter  on 
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holy  writ,  where  we  find  the  errours  and  crimes  even  of  saints  and 
martyrs  fairly  and  freely  related.  But  we  ought  not  to  assimilate 
ordinary  human  compositions  to  what  carries  a  reverential  awe. 
And  notwithstanding  that,  it  is  to  be  feared  that  there  have  been 
too  many  instances  of  people  offending  under  the  mistaken  sanc¬ 
tion  of  scriptural  hiStory.  At  the  same  time,  truth  is  sacred,  and 
real  charaSters  should  be  known.  I  am  therefore  of  opinion,  that 
a  biographer  should  tell  even  the  imperfections  and  faults  of  those 
whose  lives  he  writes,  provided  that  he  takes  a  conscientious  care 
not  to  blend  them  with  the  general  luStre  of  excellence,  but  to 
distinguish  and  separate  them,  and  impress  upon  his  readers  a  juSt 
sense  of  the  evil,  so  that  they  may  regret  its  being  found  in  such 
men,  and  be  anxiously  disposed  to  avoid  what  hurts  even  the  moSt 
exalted  characters,  but  would  utterly  sink  men  of  ordinary  merit. 


which  he  had  not  kept  exact  notes,  rather  than  ignorance  of  Johnson’s  opinion. 
Malone’s  notes  occur  in  the  Life  of  /.,  4.  62: 

“I  then  mentioned  to  him  that  some  people  thought  Mr.  Addison’s  charafter  was  so  pure, 
that  the  fa£t  [of  his  dunning  Steele  for  a  debt]  though  true,  ought  to  have  been  suppressed. 
He  saw  no  reason  for  this.  ‘If  nothing  but  the  bright  side  of  charafters  should  be  shewn,  we 
should  sit  down  in  despondency,  and  think  it  utterly  impossible  to  imitate  them  in  any  thing. 
The  sacred  writers,  (he  observed,)  related  the  vicious  as  well  as  the  virtuous  aftions  of  men; 
which  had  this  moral  effe£t,  that  it  kept  mankind  from  despair,  into  which  otherwise  they 
would  naturally  fall,  were  they  not  supported  by  the  recolleftion  that  others  had  offended  like 
themselves,  and  by  penitence  and  amendment  of  life  had  been  reflored  to  the  favour  of 
Heaven.’ 

“March  15,  1782.  “E.  M.” 

Boswell  may  have  had  his  own  great  work  in  mind  throughout  all  these 
discussions;  certainly  he  uses  these  notes  of  Malone  to  justify  his  practice  in 
biography.  He  says  directly  after  the  quoted  passage,  “The  laft  paragraph  of 
this  note  is  of  great  importance;  and  I  request  that  my  readers  may  consider  it 
with  particular  attention.  It  will  afterwards  be  referred  to  in  this  work.”  He 
uses  it  later  on  ( Life  of  J.,  4.  456)  to  introduce  his  delicate  allusions  to  Johnson’s 
loose  habits  when  first  living  in  London,  making  a  distinct  reference  in  a  foot¬ 
note  to  the  passage  quoted  here. 
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No.  XXXVI.  Sept.  1780. 

[ON  COUNTRY  LIFE] 

En  iterum  me  rura  vocant  dulcesque  recessus. — Amalthei  Eclog.1 
“Again  the  country’s  soft  retreats  invite.” 

V^f/’HATEVER  disputes  there  may  be  amongst  antiquarians, 
^  *  politicians,  or  philosophers,  as  to  the  original  Slate  of  man,  it 
is  clear  that  the  country  life  was  before  the  city  life.  In  none  of 
the  numerous  fantastical  conjectures  has  it  ever  been  figured,  that 
a  city  upon  this  globe  was  eternal,  or  was  even  coeval  with  the 
creation.  All  have  agreed  in  believing,  that  the  human  race  existed 
firSt  in  the  open  fields.  The  progress  has  probably  been  too  regu¬ 
larly  traced  in  every  book  upon  the  subjeCt,  where  we  find  fir  ft 
the  State  of  hunting  and  fishing]  secondly ,  the  State  of  paSturage j 
thirdly ,  the  State  of  agriculture]  and  fourthly ,  the  State  of  com¬ 
merce,  with  all  the  concomitant  circumstances  of  art  and  civili¬ 
zation. — All  theories,  or  syStems,  will,  I  believe,  be  found  more 
regular  than  reality. 

The  happiness  of  a  country  life  has  been  fondly  exhibited  in 
a  wonderful  variety  of  beautiful  description  by  the  poets,  and 
other  writers  of  warm  imagination.  Virgil  exclaims, 

O  fortunati  nimium  sua  si  bona  norunt 
A  gricolce — 2 

“O  happy  if  he  knew  his  happy  State, 

The  swain — ”  Dryden. 

Why  they  should  be  too  happy,  as  it  is  in  the  original,  though 
Dryden  has  omitted  it,  I  do  not  well  see]  but  it  is  plain  they  are 
not  so]  for  they  have  not  the  requisite  which  Virgil  himself  admits 
to  be  necessary]  to  wit,  a  consciousness  of  the  good  things  in  their 
possession.  The  truth  is,  that  the  happiness  of  a  country  life  has 

1  The  opening  line  of  Coridon ,  the  third  Eclogue  by  Johann.  Baptista 
Amaltheus. 

2  Boswell  misquotes  the  Georgies ,  2.  458: 

O  fortunatos  nimium,  sua  si  bona  norint, 

Agricolas;  quibus  ipsa,  procul  discordibus  armis, 

Fundit  humo  facilem  viftum  juStissima  tellus. 

Temple  used  this  quotation  in  congratulating  Boswell  on  his  married  happi¬ 
ness,  to  Boswell’s  great  indignation  ( Letters  of  B.,  I.  180). 
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been  pi&ured  by  those  who  have  not  always  enjoyed  it 5  and  I 
have  a  notion  is  not  so  much  in  the  country  itself  as  in  change  and 
by  comparison.  The  source  of  it,  however  expanded  and  diversi¬ 
fied,  is  all  contained  in  the  fine  passage  of  Milton’s  Paradise  Lo§t:3 

“As  one  who  long  in  populous  city  pent, 

Where  houses  thick,  and  sewers  annoy  the  air, 

Forth  issuing  on  a  summer’s  morn,  to  breathe 
Among  the  pleasant  villages  and  farms, 

Adjoin’d  from  each  thing  met,  conceives  delight: 

The  smell  of  grain,  or  tedded  grass,  or  kine, 

Or  dairy;  each  rural  sight,  each  rural  sound.” 

The  innocent  pleasures  of  the  senses,  and  mere  tranquillity  of 
mind,  may  be  enjoyed  more  perfectly  in  the  country  than  in  the 
town;  and  therefore  they,  who  are  satiated  and  jaded,  and  sigh 
for  repose,  delight  their  fancies  with  rural  felicity.  But  animated 
intelle&ual  pleasure  mu§t  be  sought  in  cities;  that  is,  amongst 
numbers  of  people  assembled  together,  and  having  their  powers 
and  faculties  excited  by  the  vivifying  motives  of  gain,  ambition, 
emulation,  and  every  thing  else,  by  which  we  find  man  urged  on 
to  extraordinary  exertions  and  attainments.4 


3  Book  9,  lines  445  ff. 

4  Cf .  Boswell’s  response  to  the  old  gentleman  who  “expatiated  on  the  pleasure 
of  living  in  the  country”  ( Life  of  /.,  3.  344) — “I  have  no  notion  of  this,  Sir. 
What  you  have  to  entertain  you  is,  I  think,  exhausted  in  half  an  hour.”  Johnson, 
although  he  administered  discipline  to  Boswell  occasionally  because  of  his  “guft 
for  London,”  agreed  with  the  feeling  which  this  and  the  following  essays  show; 
see  Hyf.  37,  38,  58,  and  notes;  Hebr.,  14,  347;  Life  of  J.,  2.  152;  3.  201, 
430.  His  most  apposite  remarks  are  these: 

Johnson  was  much  attached  to  London;  he  observed,  that  a  man  Stored  his  mind  better 
there,  than  any  where  else;  and  that  in  remote  situations  a  man’s  body  might  be  feasted,  but 
his  mind  was  Starved,  and  his  faculties  apt  to  degenerate,  from  want  of  exercise  and  compe¬ 
tition.  {Ibid.,  3.  138 — Colleftanea  of  Maxwell.) 

“Why,  Sir,  you  find  no  man,  at  all  intelle£tual,  who  is  willing  to  leave  London.  No,  Sir, 
when  a  man  is  tired  of  London,  he  is  tired  of  life;  for  there  is  in  London  all  that  life  can 
afford.”  {Ibid.,  3.  202.) 

“No  wise  man  will  go  to  live  in  the  country,  unless  he  has  something  to  do  which  can  be 
better  done  in  the  country.  For  instance;  if  he  is  to  shut  himself  up  for  a  year  to  Study  a 

science,  it  is  better  to  look  out  to  the  fields,  than  to  an  opposite  wall . A  great  city  is, 

to  be  sure,  the  school  for  Studying  life;  and  ‘The  proper  Study  of  mankind  is  man,’  as  Pope 
observes.”  {Ibid.,  3-  287.) 

I  observed  to  Dr.  Johnson,  that  I  had  a  moSt  disagreeable  notion  of  the  life  of  country 
gentlemen;  that  I  left  Mr.  Fraser  ....  as  one  leaves  a  prisoner  in  a  jail.  Dr.  Johnson  said, 
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“The  city  swarms  intense  the  public  haunt, 

Full  of  each  theme,  and  warm  with  mixt  discourse.” 

Thomson.® 

In  some  respefts  therefore  life  is  better  in  the  country;  in  some 
respe&s,  better  in  town.  Yet  is  muft  be  allowed,  that  as  civilization 
advances,  towns  increase;  and  in  some  nations,  as  in  Spain,  it  is 
almost  universal,  that  the  people,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest 
ranks,  live  in  cities  and  in  villages.  It  mu§t  also  be  allowed,  that 
the  descriptions  of  the  happiness  of  a  country  life  seem  all  to 
originate  from  a  State  of  mind  somewhat  indolent,  feeble,  and 
timid;  for  they  dwell  upon  freedom  from  the  “cares  of  life,” 
which,  however  paradoxical  it  may  seem  in  Dr.  Young  to  say  so,* * * * 5 6 
are  indeed  “comforts”  to  men  of  abtive  spirits — and  upon  quiet¬ 
ness  and  security,  and  hearing  the  din  of  war  only  at  a  distance. 
The  well-known  passage  in  Horace, 

O  rus  quando  ego  te  aspiciam  quandoque  licebit 
Nunc  veterum  libris  nunc  somno  et  inertibus  horis 
Ducere  solicitor  jucunda  oblivia  vitce. 

“And  oft  with  fervent  wish  repeat, 

When  shall  I  see  my  sweet  retreat! 

Oh!  when  with  books  of  sages  deep, 

SequeSter’d  ease,  and  gentle  sleep, 

In  sweet  oblivion,  blissful  balm, 

The  busy  cares  of  life  becalm,” 

Francis.7 


that  I  was  right  in  thinking  them  unhappy;  for  that  they  had  not  enough  to  keep  their  minds 
in  motion.  (Hebr.,  122.) 

Comparable  to  this  is  Boswell’s  reflection  (ibid.,  181),  “I  was  happy  when  tea 

came . Meals  are  wished  for  from  the  cravings  of  vacuity  of  mind,  as  well 

as  from  the  desire  of  eating.”  He  may  have  been  thinking  of  Rasselas,  chap.  2,  or 
The  Adventurer ,  102,  in  which  the  opinion  is  expressed  that,  in  any  monotonous 
situation,  one  wishes  for  meals  in  order  to  have  something  to  think  about. 

In  The  Adventurer ,  126  (unsigned),  lovers  of  solitude  are  asserted  to  be 
persons  who  want  to  gratify  or  soothe  their  own  passions  of  pride,  envy,  or 
disappointed  idealism.  See  also  The  Spectator,  474. 

5  The  Seasons  (Winter). 

6  Night  Thoughts,  2 — “Life’s  cares  are  comforts.” 

7  Sat.,  2.  6 . 60.  Boswell  allowed  this  quotation  to  remain  in  the  garbled 
state  in  which  it  first  appeared,  without  correction — O  rus  being  run  together  as 
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is  the  effusion  of  an  inconstant  mind,  fond  of  change,  and  flying 
from  an  excess  of  voluptuous  gaiety  to  serene  Stillness,  and  back¬ 
wards  and  forwards  alternately,  as  he  fairly  owns, 

Romas  Tibur  amem  ventosus  Tibure  Romam 

“Inconstant  as  the  wind,  I  various  rove, 

At  Tibur,  Rome;  at  Rome,  I  Tibur  love.” 

Francis.8 

For  Horace  was  one  of  us — a  Hypochondriack,  without  queStion, 
though  bleSl  with  brilliant  rays.  The  country  appears  to  have 
relieved  him  at  times,  when  exhausted  and  confounded  by  the 
dissipation  and  hurry  of  Rome  ;  and  there  is  a  fine  expression  in 
his  EpiStle  to  his  Steward,  Mihi  me  reddentis  agelli ,  “My  farm, 
which  reStores  me  to  myself.”9 

In  the  passage  above  quoted,  where  he  wishes  so  eagerly  for  the 
country,  it  will  be  observed,  that  a  mere  quiescent  State  is  his  main 
obje6t.  Study,  to  be  sure,  has  a  share,  but  sleep  and  idleness 
compose  two  parts  of  the  happy  life. 

I  remember  having  endeavoured  seriously  to  maintain  in  con¬ 
versation,  many  years  ago,  againSt  a  writer  of  some  note,  who  is 
himself  a  prodigy,  for  incessant  activity  of  mind,  either  in  wisdom 
or  folly,  that  the  pleasure  of  pure  idleness  was  now  and  then  very 
great.10  I  was  laughed  at  for  this  thought,  and  I  began  to  fear  it 


one  word,  and  the  first  two  words  of  the  last  line  appearing  as  Durere  selicitae. 
For  a  biographical  note  on  Philip  Francis,  the  translator,  see  Hyf.  66  n.  8. 

8  Efist .,  1.  8  .  12.  A  Mr.  Cambridge  quoted  this  line  of  Horace  in  the  course 
of  conversation  in  1778  ( Life  of  J.,  3.  285);  Boswell  records  his  own  sighing 
comment  and  Allan  Ramsay’s  sharp  answer: 

Boswell.  “How  hard  is  it  that  man  can  never  be  at  reft.”  Ramsay.  “It  is  not  in  his 
nature  to  be  at  reft.  When  he  is  at  reft,  he  is  in  the  worft  ftate  that  he  can  be  in;  for  he 
has  nothing  to  agitate  him.  He  is  then  like  the  man  in  the  Irish  song  [Ally  Croaker], 

There  liv’d  a  young  man  in  Ballinacrazy, 

Who  wanted  a  wife  for  to  make  him  unaisy.” 

This  opinion  thoroughly  accorded  with  Boswell’s  usual  feeling;  see  Hyf. 
25,  37.  For  his  efforts  to  conquer  restlessness,  see  Hyf.  64  and  notes. 

9  Efist.,  1.  14.  1.  Reddentis  was  originally  given  as  reddetis;  corrected  by 
Boswell’s  note  printed  at  the  end  of  Hyf.  37. 

10  This  description  does  not  fit  Johnson,  but  Boswell  had  maintained  the  same 
notion  before  him,  and  been  humorously  snubbed  ( Hebr .,  3  3 0)  : 

In  the  forenoon  Dr.  Johnson  said,  “it  would  require  great  resignation  to  live  in  one  of 
these  islands.”  Boswell.  “I  don’t  know,  Sir;  I  have  felt  myself  at  times  in  a  ftate  of  almoft 
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was  absurd  j  for  a  volatile  flight  in  Horace  will  not  bear  up  an 
opinion.  I  have,  however,  had  the  satisfaction  to  find  the  thought 
justified  by  the  authority  of  Cicero,  Lib.  II.  De  Orat.  Mihi  liber 
non  videtur  qui  non  aliquando  nihil  agit ;  in  qua  permaneo  sen¬ 
tential  neque  cum  hue  veni  hoc  ipsum  nihil  agere  et  plane  cessare 
deledlat.  “That  man  is  in  my  mind  not  fully  free,  who  is  not  some¬ 
times  doing  nothing 5  of  which  opinion  I  constantly  remain ;  and 
since  I  came  to  this  place,  I  have  taken  a  delight  in  juSt  doing 
nothing,  and,  as  it  were,  absolutely  ceasing.” 

But  The  Hypochondriack  does  not  mean  to  limit  the  happiness 
of  a  country  life  to  such  unprofitable  and  ignoble  indulgence.  He 
has  lately  returned  from  having  passed  some  time  in  the  country, 
where  in  a  sound  and  placid  State  of  mind,  he  relished  a  rural  life, 
and  diveSted  of  prejudice,  except,  perhaps,  what  was  quite  unusual 
to  him,  a* 11  little  partiality  in  its  favour;  he  considered  the  subject 
with  a  good  deal  of  attention,  and  was  convinced,  that  there  are 
better  enjoyments  in  the  country  than  he  had  before  supposed. 


mere  physical  existence,  satisfied  to  eat,  drink,  and  sleep,  and  walk  about,  and  enjoy  my  own 
thoughts 5  and  I  can  figure  a  continuation  of  this.”  Johnson.  “Ay,  Sir;  but  if  you  were  shut  up 
here,  your  own  thoughts  would  torment  you.  You  would  think  of  Edinburgh  or  London,  and 
that  you  could  not  be  there.” 

See  also  Hyp.  48,  in  which  Boswell  justifies  the  pleasure  of  sleep  by  an  argu¬ 
ment  based  upon  the  dolce  far  niente  he  advocates  here. 

11  Originally  to ;  corrected  by  Boswell’s  note,  printed  at  the  end  of  Hyp.  37. 

From  time  to  time  Boswell  made  the  effort  to  enjoy  country  life,  from  a 
wish  to  please  his  father.  Cf.  Letters  of  B.,  I.  235  : 

How  hard  is  it,  that  I  am  excluded  from  parental  comfort.  I  have  a  mind  to  go  to 
Auchinleck  next  autumn  and  try  what  living  in  a  mixed  Stupidity  of  attention  to  country 
objefts,  and  restraint  from  expressing  my  own  feelings,  can  do  with  him.  I  allways  [«'c] 
dread  his  making  some  bad  settlement.  (June  1775.) 

In  September  of  the  same  year  he  wrote, 

Here  I  am,  according  to  my  purpose . I  have  patiently  lived  at  it  till  Saturday 

evening . You  may  remember  how  I  described  to  Lord  Lisburne  the  causes  of  my 

aversion  to  the  country.  It  is  hardly  credible  how  difficult  it  is  for  a  man  of  my  sensibility 

to  support  exigence  in  the  family  where  I  now  am . I  have  appeared  good-humoured; 

but  it  has  colt  me  drinking  a  considerable  quantity  of  Strong  beer  to  dull  my  faculties.  The 
place  is  greatly  improved.  It  is  really  princely.  I  perceive  some  dawnings  of  taSte  for  the 
country.  I  have  sauntered  about  with  my  father;  and  he  has  seen  that  I  am  pleased  with 
his  works.  (Ibid.,  I.  240—41.) 

In  October  he  announced  to  Temple,  “I  will  force  a  taJfe  for  rural  beauties” 
{ibid,.,  I.  243).  These  essays  show  him  in  the  act.  For  the  most  part,  however, 
Boswell  is  obliged  to  admit  as  he  does  here  that  he  has  “little  partiality”  in  favor 
of  the  country;  see  notes  to  Hyp.  38. 
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There  is  a  feeling  of  dignity  and  consequence  in  being  ma&er 
of  land  above  any  thing  else.  It  is  the  natural  dominion  of  man 
over  the  earth,  granted  him  by  his  Almighty  Creator,  and  no 
artificial  dominion  is  felt  like  it.  What  is  the  firft  mini&er  of  Slate 
in  London,  personally,  when  compared  with  a  duke,  or  an  earl,  a 
knight,  or  a  squire,  the  lord  of  a  manor,  and  a  proprietor  of 
extensive  domains  in  the  country?  and  the  comparison  will  hold 
in  different  gradations,  between  the  power  of  men  in  offices,  which 
have  been  framed  in  political  society,  and  that  influence  which 
rises  immediately  and  certainly  out  of  the  right  to  land. 

He  who  is  master  of  land  sees  all  around  him  obedient  to  his 
will,  not  only  can  he  totally  change  the  face  of  inanimate  nature, 
but  can  command  the  animals  of  each  species,  and  even  the  human 
race  itself,  to  multiply  or  to  diminish,  to  continue  or  to  migrate, 
according  to  his  pleasure.12  Limited  as  he  is  by  our  government, 
and  our  laws,  he  is  very  essentially  the  arbiter  of  happiness  and 
unhappiness  over  a  di§tri6t;  for,  as  is  said  in  Goldsmith’s  Trav¬ 
eller,  a  poem, 

Of  all  the  ills  that  human  hearts  endure 

How  small  what  kings  and  laws  can  cause  or  cure.13 

12  Cf.  Hyp.  19,  38,  and  notes,  and  Johnson’s  remarks,  Life  of  /.,  I.  474: 

He  said,  “Sir,  let  me  tell  you,  that  to  be  a  Scotch  landlord,  where  you  have  a  number  of 
families  dependent  upon  you,  and  attached  to  you,  is,  perhaps,  as  high  a  situation  as  humanity 
can  arrive  at.  A  merchant  upon  the  ’Change  of  London,  with  a  hundred  thousand  pounds,  is 
nothing;  an  English  Duke,  with  an  immense  fortune,  is  nothing;  he  has  no  tenants  who 
consider  themselves  as  under  his  patriarchal  care,  and  who  will  follow  him  to  the  field  upon 
an  emergency.” 

See  also  ibid.,  I.  535: 

He  was  pleased  to  liften  to  a  particular  account  which  I  gave  him  of  my  family,  and  of 
its  hereditary  eJlate,  ....  recommending,  at  the  same  time,  a  liberal  kindness  to  the  tenantry, 
as  people  over  whom  the  proprietor  was  placed  by  Providence . 

and  ibid.,  4.  1 89: 

“Sir,  the  superiority  of  a  country-gentleman  over  the  people  upon  his  estate  is  very  agree¬ 
able;  and  he  who  says  he  does  not  feel  it  to  be  agreeable,  lies;  for  it  muft  be  agreeable  to  have 
a  casual  superiority  over  those  who  are  by  nature  equal  with  us.” 

Garrick  shared  the  feeling  after  his  fortunes  rose;  he  says  in  a  letter  to  Mrs. 
Wilmot,  “I  want  ....  sheep  to  feed  upon  my  land,  and  not  for  me  to  feed  upon: 
however,  a  piece  of  mutton  of  my  own  feeding,  though  it  be  tough  and  tafleless, 
would  certainly  give  me  an  importance  in  my  neighborhood”  ( Garrick  Corre¬ 
spondence,  2.  358). 

13  Boswell  misquotes  from  memory — 

How  small,  of  all  that  human  hearts  endure, 

The  part  which  laws  or  kings  can  cause  or  cure. 
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One  should  suppose,  then,  that  there  muft  be  a  want  of 
wisdom,  and  of  oeconomy ,  in  the  large  sense  of  the  word,  as  under¬ 
stood  by  the  Greeks ,  if  a  man,  who  is  a  proprietor  of  land  to  any 
considerable  extent,  especially  if  it  be  inhabited  by  any  consider¬ 
able  number  of  people,  is  ever  at  a  loss  for  occupation  and  amuse¬ 
ment  ■,  the  mere  uniform  feeling  of  dignity  would,  I  am  sensible, 
in  time,  grow  dull,  and  the  pleasure  of  it  pall  upon  the  proudeSt 
mind.  But  if  to  that  feeling  of  dignity  there  is  joined  all  that  is 
delightful  in  the  exercise  of  benevolence,  one  muSt  surely  enjoy  a 
continual  feaSt;  and  it  muSt  be  considered  that  in  promoting  the 
welfare  of  numbers,  in  different  situations  and  circumstances,  there 
is  a  wide  field  for  ingenuity  and  contrivance,  and  an  inexhaustible 
fund  of  agreeable  occupation.  In  my  next  paper,  I  shall  proceed 
to  consider  the  country  life  more  particularly. 
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[ON  COUNTRY  LIFE — Continued,  ] 

Nunc  hujus  columns  doSlrina  vult  nos  tantum  in  hac  Audiorum 
ratione  retinenda  ponere  fiducus  tantum  spei  collocare  ut  nos  tales  tantum , 
non  frorsus  et  ab  omni  parte  beatissimos  exiAimemus. 

— Volusenus,  De  Anim.  Tranquill.1 

“Now  the  doftrine  of  this  pillar  is,  that  in  fteadily  pursuing  our  course 
of  Study,  we  should  have  such  a  degree  of  confidence  and  hope,  as  to  think 
that  we  may  be  as  well,  as  the  present  Slate  of  human  nature  admits,  but  by 
no  means  perfectly  happy.” 

TN  CONSIDERING  the  country  life  more  particularly,  I 
A  shall  be  careful  not  to  consider  it  too  minutely.  I  wish  to  give 
an  agreeable  notion  of  it  to  my  readers,  and  indeed  to  have  an 
agreeable  notion  of  it  myself  5  and  experience  has  taught  me,  that 
as  a  microscopic  eye  would  make  man  suffer  continual  disguft 
while  beholding  the  physical  world  around  him,  too  prying  a  view 
of  any  syftem  of  life  produces  a  dislike  of  it.  Indeed  I  have  re¬ 
marked,  that  no  exaft  detail  of  life  from  morning  to  night, 
however  much  the  person  who  gave  it  was  disposed  to  represent 
it  as  pleasing,  had  the  effeft  to  make  one  wish  to  realise  it  to  “live 
o’er  each  scene.”2  On  the  contrary  I  can  say  for  myself,  that  the 
effeft  of  every  such  detail  has  been  to  make  me  wonder  how  the 
daily  task  could  be  performed,  and  pity  those  who  played  their 
parts  in  the  wearisome  drama.3 


1  Boswell  says  of  this  work  in  a  letter  to  Johnson,  1778  ( Letters  of  B.y 
2.  271) : 

Did  you  ever  look  at  a  book  written  by  Wilson,  a  Scotchman,  under  the  Latin  name  of 
Volusenus,  according  to  the  cu£tom  of  literary  men  at  a  certain  period?  It  is  entitled  De 
Animi  Tranquillitate. 

Birkbeck  Hill  notes  ( Life  of  /.,  3.  244)  that  Florence  Wilson  accompanied 
Cardinal  Wolsey’s  nephew  to  Paris  as  tutor,  and  published  his  De  Tranquillitate 
Animi  Dialogus  at  Lyons  in  1543. 

Boswell  evidently  depended  upon  the  book  as  an  agent  to  relieve  his  melan¬ 
choly,  which  is  very  evident  in  the  letter  containing  reference  to  the  work. 

2  Pope,  Prologue  to  Addison’s  Cato.  The  curious  punctuation  of  this  sentence 
is  given  as  Boswell  left  it. 

!  This  is  part  of  Boswell’s  distaste  for  minute  examination  of  anything;  cf.  a 
letter  from  Boswell  to  Temple,  1775  ( Letters  of  B.,  1.  246): 
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While  writing  upon  the  country  life,  I  am  in  a  situation  quite 
different  from  that  of  Horace ,  when  he  says,  V ir ginibus  puerisque 
canto ,  “I  sing  to  maidens  and  youths.”* * * 4  The  young  and  the  gay, 
whose  spirits  are  light  and  airy,  have  no  need  of  being  furnished 
with  any  counsels  for  keeping  their  minds  easy;  and  I  should  as 
soon  think  of  writing  to  the  birds  as  to  them.  Neither  is  my  essay 
intended  for  the  solid  tranquil  species  of  men  whose  character  is 
so  well  given  by  the  same  poet  in  their  representative  Ocellus — 5 

Rufticus  abnormis  safiens  crassaque  Minerva. 

Thus  imitated  by  Pope: 

- “One  not  vers’d  in  schools, 

But  strong  in  sense,  and  wise  without  the  rules.” 

Nor  do  I  write  to  those  whose  minds  are  concentrated  by  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  providing  support  for  their  lives,  and  whose  attention 
therefore  being  fixed  on  the  immediate  means  of  obtaining  it,  are 
kept  from  wandering  after  variety  of  enjoyment.  I  write  to 
people  like  myself,  in  easy  circumstances,  who  are  arrived  at  the 
age  of  serious  thinking;  to  beings  whose  existence  is  compounded 
of  reason  and  sentiment;  who  can  judge  rationally,  yet  feel  keenly; 
who  have  an  incessant  wish  for  happiness,  but  find  it  difficult  to 
have  that  wish  gratified. 

Happiness  may  be  considered  as  the  honey  of  human  life.  It 
may  be  extrabted  from  innumerable  substances,  and  provided  it  be 
pure  and  wholesome,  it  matters  not  from  whence  it  is  derived,  and 
though  “out  of  the  bitter  may  come  forth  the  sweet.”  Happiness 


What  is  the  reason  that  no  life  whatever  appears  happy  in  a  descriptive  detail?  Even 
your  life  at  Mount  Edgcumbe  would  not  have  appeared  happy,  though  you  had  not  added  your 
confession  of  weariness.  I  wish  you  would  explain  this  to  me.  May  it  be  that  life  is  happy 

viewed  only  in  masses;  for  to  see  a  man  live  hour  by  hour  makes  us  not  think  him  happy  as 
well  as  reading  a  detail  of  his  life  does?  I  am  afraid  this  is  a  very  confused  speculation.  But 
try  the  sentiment.  Read  an  account  how  any  happy  family  passes  a  day,  and  tell  me  if  you 
would  not  wish  to  live  so. 

See  also  Hyf.  23,  24,  53  n.  2,  65,  and  notes. 

4  Carm.,  3.  1.4. 

5  Properly,  Ofellus,  but  left  uncorrected  by  Boswell;  the  line  is  found  in 
Horace,  Sat.,  2.  2.3,  and  Pope,  Sat.,  2.  9.  Boswell  uses  this  famous  allusion 
several  times;  see  Hyf.  50,  where  the  name  is  also  rendered  Ocellus,  and  Letters 
of  B.,  1.  11.  It  is  used  as  heading  also  for  The  Sfectator,  109. 
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in  the  country,  therefore,  as  happiness  in  town,  is  in  a  great  measure 
the  effea  of  induary  applied  by  each  individual  in  the  way  that 
he  has  found  from  his  particular  experience  to  be  moa  beneficial.0 

I  may  be  wrong.  But  I  do  confess,  it  appears  to  me  at  present 
that  a  man  cannot  be  happy  in  the  country  whose  mind  is  not 
tolerably  sedate,  either  naturally,  or  from  having  seen  and  en¬ 
joyed  a  great  deal,  and  exhauaed  his  curiosity  and  eager  desires. 
There  is  indeed  in  the  country  the  variety  of  seasons  to  contem¬ 
plate  j  but  the  circling  year  moves  too  slowly  for  him  whose  blood 
bounds  with  rapidity,  and  he  is  apt  to  grow  impatient  and  fretful. 
The  same  remark  may  be  made  as  to  moa  other  modes  of  occu¬ 
pation  or  amusement  in  the  country  as  means  of  happiness.  The 
sports  of  the  field,  indeed,  afford  play  to  the  highest  degree  of 
activity  and  animation.  But  they  are  but  for  short  periods,  and  are 
rather  corporeal  enjoyments  than  mental.  Agriculture  has  much 
variety,  but  it  is  a  sober  variety.  All  its  operations  are  carried  on 
deliberately  5  so  that  there  is  not  that  quick  succession  of  objefts 
without  which  a  mind  of  vivacity  is  uneasy,  and  languishes.  I  hope 
I  have  many  worthy  readers  who  will  scarcely  believe  what  I  am 
now  writing.  I  sincerely  wish  them  a  continuance  of  that  com¬ 
fortable  useful  contentment  which  they  possess  3  but  I  beg  they 
may  have  some  friendly  allowance  for  those  who  are  composed  of 
warmer  and  more  flashy  particles,  who  do  not  assume  a  vain  su¬ 
periority  over  them  upon  the  whole,  though  at  times  it  mu§t  not 
be  denied  that  their  felicity  is  more  exquisite.6 7  A  man  of  vivacity, 


6  Cf.  Boswell’s  remarks  in  the  Life  of  /.,  2.  223,  in  which  he  takes  exception 
to  a  generalization  made  by  Dr.  Johnson  on  country  life: 

When  one  of  his  friends  endeavored  to  maintain  that  a  country  gentleman  might  contrive 
to  pass  his  life  very  agreeably,  “Sir  (said  he,)  you  cannot  give  me  an  instance  of  any  man  who 
is  permitted  to  lay  out  his  own  time,  contriving  not  to  have  tedious  hours.”  This  observation, 
however,  is  equally  applicable  to  gentlemen  who  live  in  cities,  and  are  of  no  profession. 

The  “friend”  who  tried  to  maintain  the  point  against  Johnson  was  without 
doubt  Boswell  himself,  trying,  as  in  this  essay,  to  convince  himself  that  there  must 
be  something  to  be  said  for  country  life.  His  actual  feelings,  completely  opposed 
to  such  a  point  of  view,  are  shown  in  his  letters;  see  notes  12  and  14  below,  and 
Hyf.  58  n.  16. 

On  the  happy  effects  of  industry,  see  Hyf.  6,  26,  39,  40,  52,  57,  63,  and 
notes. 

7  The  contest  in  Boswell’s  mind  is  clearly  shown  in  the  following  paragraphs. 
The  man  of  vivacity  so  feelingly  described  is  a  sympathetic  self-portrait,  yet  the 
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unless  his  views  are  kept  Steady,  by  a  constant  golden  prospeft 
of  gain,  cannot  long  be  pleased  in  looking  at  the  operations  of 
ploughing,  dunging,  harrowing,  reaping,  or  threshing.  It  is 
all  very  juSt  what  many  sagacious  authors  have  written  in  praise 
of  agriculture,  and  no  body  will  dispute  the  pointed  eulogium 
which  Swift  gives  to  him  who  makes  two  blades  of  grass  grow 
where  there  was  only  one  before.8  The  judgement  will  be  un¬ 
questionably  convinced  j  nay,  for  a  moment  the  liveliest  of  us  may 
comply  with  Thompson's  enthusiastic  exhortation.9 

“Ye  generous  Britons,  venerate  the  plough.” 

But  utility  is  not  more  universally  the  cause  of  pleasure  than 
wholesomeness  is  5 10  and  a  man  will  not  prefer  ploughing  to  a  play¬ 
house,  nor  milk  to  Champagne.  Even  if  the  occupations  of  agri¬ 
culture  could  give  lively  minds  pleasure,  we  muSt  consider  what 
dull  intervals  there  are.  When  a  field  is  completely  sown,  and 


essay  concludes  with  the  effort  to  find  pleasure  in  contemplating  association  with 
country  neighbors,  whom  Boswell  himself  disliked — see  note  14  below. 

He  was  always  conscious  of  the  fact  that  his  vivacity  and  sensitiveness  to 
stimulus  was  the  cause  of  his  greatest  pleasures  as  well  as  of  his  deepest  woes;  see 
Hyp.  4,  5,  23,  35,  36,  38,  39,  40,  48,  70,  and  notes;  Letters  of  B.,  I.  12,  62,  85, 
109,  127,  178,  198,  240;  2.  301,  305,  397,  416,  432.  Cf.  his  remark  in  the 
Life  of  J.,  4-  391  — 

Talking-  of  various  enjoyments,  I  argued  that  a  refinement  of  ta£te  was  a  disadvantage, 
as  they  who  have  attained  to  it  muft  be  seldomer  pleased  than  those  who  have  no  nice  dis¬ 
crimination,  and  are  therefore  satisfied  with  every  thing  that  comes  in  their  way. 

He  was  able,  however,  to  persuade  himself  from  time  to  time  that  he  was  a 
“sober  and  grave”  man  because  he  liked  dignified  people  such  as  Temple  and 
Johnson  ( Letters  of  B.,  I.  II,  24,  108),  or  because  he  felt  in  the  mood  to 
sanction  the  quiet  conventions  of  society  ( ibid .,  1.82,  99).  See  also  his  dignified 
arguments  for  prudence  and  propriety  in  Hyp.  23,  44,  62,  64,  and  notes. 

8  In  the  speech  of  the  king  of  Brobdingnag  on  domestic  policy  (Gulliver’s 
Travels ,  2.  7). 

9  The  Seasons  (Spring).  Boswell  failed  to  correct  the  misspelling  of  Thom¬ 
son  in  the  text. 

10  Cf.  Boswell’s  efforts  to  establish  the  utility  of  various  abstractions,  Hyp.  13, 
24,  27.  Here,  he  reverses  General  Paoli’s  assertion  ( Life  of  J.,  2.  190) : 

We  then  fell  into  a  disquisition  whether  there  is  any  beauty  independent  of  utility.  The 
General  maintained  there  was  not.  Dr.  Johnson  maintained  that  there  was*  and  he  inftanced 
a  coffee-cup  which  he  held  in  his  hand,  the  painting  of  which  was  of  no  real  use,  as  the  cup 
would  hold  the  coffee  equally  well  if  plain;  yet  the  painting  was  beautiful. 
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left  to  itself,  we  cannot  a&ually  perceive  the  crop  springing.  Even 
plantations,  the  rearing  of  which  is  by  much  the  highest  rural 
enjoyment,  advance  so  imperceptibly ;  that  a  Hypochondriac  pro¬ 
prietor  is  sick  and  sick  again  and  again  with  ennui ,  and  is  tempted 
with  wild  wishes  to  hang  himself  on  one  of  his  own  trees  long 
before  they  are  able  to  bear  his  weight.11 

Let  not  then  a  man  of  exuberant  vivacity,  keen  sensations,  and 
perpetual  rage  for  variety,  attempt  to  live  in  the  country.  If  he 
does,  it  is  more  than  probable  he  will  be  miserable  himself,  and 
the  scorn,  perhaps  the  scourge  of  those  around  him.  Let  the  edge 
of  his  mind  be  blunted  in  the  world,  and  his  spirits  be  reduced  to 
a  temperate  Slate  before  he  settles  in  a  situation  where  the  great¬ 
est  part  of  his  time  muSt  pass  without  vivid  consciousness  of  any 
kind,  and  at  beSt  in  uniform  serenity. 

If  however  a  man  be  fit  for  living  in  the  country  by  his  natural 
disposition,  or  by  having  gone  through  such  a  course  of  fermenta- 


11  Cf.  Hyp.  38,  64.  Scott,  in  his  notes  to  the  Croker  Correspondence  and 
Diaries,  says  (2.  34) — “The  love  of  planting  [in  Scotland]  which  has  become 
almost  a  passion — I  wish  the  love  of  taking  care  of  plantations  bore  any  proportion 
to  it — is  much  to  be  ascribed  to  Johnson’s  sarcasms.”  Johnson’s  comments  on  the 
bleak  barrenness  of  Scottish  landscape  may  be  found  in  the  Life  of  /.,  passim  (see 
especially  Index  under  Scotland,  trees') ;  Journey  to  the  Western  Islands;  Letters 
of  J-,  I.  238: 

.  .  .  .  we  continued  our  journey  through  a  country  not  uncultivated,  but  so  denuded  of  its 
woods,  that  in  all  this  journey  I  had  not  travelled  an  hundred  yards  between  hedges,  or  seen 
five  trees  fit  for  the  carpenter.  A  few  small  plantations  may  be  found,  but  I  believe  scarcely 
any  thirty  years  old;  at  leaft,  I  do  not  forget  to  tell,  they  are  all  pofterior  to  the  Union.  This 
day  we  dined  with  a  country  gentleman,  who  has  in  his  grounds  the  remains  of  a  Druid’s 

temple . Here  I  saw  a  few  trees.  We  went  on  to  Foris,  over  the  heath  where  Macbeth 

met  the  witches,  but  had  no  adventure;  only  in  the  way  we  saw  for  the  firft  time  some  houses 
with  fruit  trees  about  them.  The  improvements  of  the  Scotch  are  for  immediate  profit,  they  do 
not  yet  think  it  worth  their  while  to  plant  what  will  not  produce  something  to  be  eaten  or  sold 
in  a  very  little  time. 

See  also  ibid.,  I.  242,  250,  289.  In  the  course  of  his  visit  to  Auchinleck  in  1773, 
Johnson  advised  Boswell  to  “plant  assiduously,”  thereby  following  the  example 
of  Lord  Auchinleck  himself  ( Hebr .,  433);  in  1777  the  advice  was  repeated 
{Life  of  ].,  3.  235-36): 

He  recommended  to  me  to  plant  a  considerable  part  of  a  large  moorish  farm  which  I  had 

purchased,  and  he  made  several  calculations  of  the  expence  and  profit . He  impressed 

upon  me  the  importance  of  planting  at  the  firft  in  a  sufficient  manner,  quoting  the  saying  “In 
hello  non  licet  bis  errare and  adding,  “this  is  equally  true  in  planting.” 

See  also  The  Spectator,  583,  in  which  planting  is  advised  as  one  of  the  duties  of 
the  country  gentleman,  and  one  of  the  “more  noble”  of  country  amusements. 
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tion  in  busy  and  gay  life,  that  turbulence  is  evaporated,  and 
serenity  is  not  insipid  to  him,  he  may  spend  a  very  creditable  and 
agreeable  life.12  It  is  by  no  means  necessary  that  every  country 


12  Contrast  Hyp.  48,  in  which  Boswell  demands  consciousness  as  the  first 
prerequisite  of  all  pleasure.  From  his  early  years,  he  seems  to  have  believed 
that  if  he  could  but  have  a  considerable  unbroken  period  of  excitement,  he  would 
be  willing  to  submit  to  the  tame  necessities  of  ordinary  life.  See  Hyp.  3  n.  2, 
and  his  letters  at  the  time  of  his  European  tour  ( Letters  of  B.,  I.  II,  12,  33), 
especially  that  addressed  to  Andrew  Mitchell  in  1764  ( ibid '.,  55-57): 

I  now  particularly  Stand  in  need  of  your  prudent  and  kind  counsel  with  respeCt  to  my 
travels.  I  have  had  another  letter  from  my  father,  in  which  he  continues  of  opinion  that 

travelling  is  of  very  little  use,  and  may  do  a  great  deal  of  harm . I  own  that  the  words 

of  the  ApoStle  Paul,  “I  muSt  see  Rome,”  are  Strongly  borne  in  upon  my  mind.  It  would  give 
infinite  pleasure.  It  would  give  me  taSte  for  a  life-time,  and  I  should  go  home  to  Auchinleck 

with  serene  contentment . After  passing  four  months  on  classic  ground  I  would  come 

through  France  and  go  home,  as  I  said  to  my  father,  Uti  conviva  satur . Don’t  you  think 

that  rather  than  go  home,  contrary  to  what  I  much  desire  and  cannot  help  thinking  very  proper, 
don’t  you  think  it  worth  while  to  humour  me  so  far  as  to  allow  me  my  year  and  a  reasonable 
sum,  after  which  I  return  clear  and  contented,  without  any  pretence  for  my  gloomy  disposition 
to  murmur  at? 

He  kept  up  a  comparable  debate  with  his  father  and  Dr.  Johnson  (and,  in 
later  years,  with  himself!)  on  the  advisability  of  visiting  or  practising  law  in 
London,  and  sang  the  praises  of  the  metropolis  as  “a  heaven  upon  earth — com¬ 
paratively”  ;  see  Hyp.  36,  58,  and  notes;  Letters  of  B.,  1.  8,  19,  20—21,  38,  88, 
215,  219,  222,  223,  228,  248;  2.  304,  356,  359,  364;  Boszvelliana,  241, 
279,  292-93,  323;  Life  of  /.,  2.  315-17,  386;  3.  5,  202,  279,  343,  413, 
430;  4.  357,  405.  In  this  last  passage,  Johnson  allows  the  very  arguments  on 
which  Boswell  had  been  basing  his  desire  to  live  in  London: 

....  though  your  expectations  ....  should  not  be  totally  answered,  you  can  hardly  fail  to 
get  friends  who  will  do  for  you  all  that  your  present  situation  allows  you  to  hope;  and  if, 
after  a  few  years,  you  should  return  to  Scotland,  you  will  return  with  a  mind  supplied  by 
various  conversation,  and  many  opportunities  of  enquiry,  with  much  knowledge,  and  materials 
fcr  refleftion  and  instruction. 

Although  Boswell  tried  to  convince  himself  that  even  London  would  grow 
dull  in  time,  and  although  after  his  wife’s  death  it  did  fail  him  for  a  period 
(Letters  of  B.,  2.  307,  380,  398,  440),  he  usually  felt  gay  even  when  he  was 
not  well,  in  the  city  (ibid.,  2.  318,  362,  399),  and  in  his  last  years  expressed 
himself  in  a  flight  almost  lyrical  on  the  subject  (ibid.,  2.  449) — 

O  London!  London!  there  let  me  be;  there  let  me  see  my  friends;  there  a  fair  chance  is 
given  for  pleasing  and  being  pleased. 

The  question  of  fitness  for  residence  in  the  country  remained  a  topic  of 
conversation  between  Boswell  and  Johnson  to  the  last;  in  their  final  meeting 
(June  30,  1784),  it  is  Johnson  who  inveighs  against  country  life,  in  much  the 
same  terms  that  Boswell  employs  in  this  essay,  while  Boswell  still  persists  in 
trying  to  find  arguments  for  it  (Life  of  J .,  4.  390): 

Our  conversation  turned  upon  living  in  the  country,  which  Johnson,  whose  melancholy 
mind  required  the  dissipation  of  quick  successive  variety,  had  habituated  himself  to  consider  as 
a  kind  of  mental  imprisonment.  “Yet,  Sir,  (said  I,)  there  are  many  people  who  are  content  to 
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gentleman  should  be  vulgar,13  ignorant,  and  ru&ic,  like  Hypolitusy 
in  Dr.  Young’s  Universal  Passion.  He  may  be  a  scholar,  and 
devote  several  hours  a  day  to  books.  He  may  retain  enough  of 
the  good  breeding  of  a  court.  He  may  be  an  useful  ju&ice  of  the 
peace,  and  promote  subordination,  good  morals,  and  religion  in 
his  neighbourhood,  and  he  may  have  the  pleasures  of  society,  if 
not  with  so  high  a  ze£t  as  in  cities,  yet  in  a  very  satisfactory  manner. 

Fastidious  people,  who  have  been  long  used  to  the  glossy 
polish  of  elegant  life,  may  be  disguSted  with  the  plainness  of  those 
with  whom  they  muSt  associate  in  the  country.  But  unless  they  are 
delicate  to  sickliness,  they  will  by  degrees  be  habituated  to  a  more 
homely  Style,  and  by  exerting  themselves  with  complacent  atten¬ 
tion,  they  may  in  time  diffuse  gentility  amongSt  their  visitors.14 

I  am  aware  of  the  Strong  objeStion,  that  in  the  country  a  man 
is  not  maSter  of  his  time  as  in  town;  he  does  not  invite  company 
to  come  to  him  when  he  is  at  leisure,  and  likes  to  see  them;  but  he 

live  in  the  country.”  Johnson.  “Sir,  it  is  in  the  intelle&ual  world  as  in  the  physical  world; 
we  are  told  by  natural  philosophers  that  a  body  is  at  reft  in  the  place  that  is  fit  for  it;  they 
who  are  content  to  live  in  the  country,  are  fit  for  the  country.” 

13  Originally  regular-,  corrected  by  Boswell’s  note  printed  at  the  end  of 
Hyp.  38.  The  Hippolitus  of  Dr.  Young  is  described  in  his  Love  of  Fame ,  the 
Universal  Passion,  Sat.  1  and  2.  Boswell  alludes  to  the  character  again  in  his 
Letters,  1.  202 — -“Whose  erudition  is  a  Christmas  Tale.” 

14  Sharp  self-criticism;  Boswell  was  really  one  of  those  who  were  “delicate 
to  sickliness,”  as  his  letters  show: 

But  indeed,  my  worthy  prieft,  it  required  some  philosophy  to  bear  the  change  from  England 
to  Scotland.  The  unpleasing  tone,  the  rude  familiarity,  the  barren  conversation  of  those  whom 
I  found  here,  in  comparison  with  what  I  had  left,  really  hurt  my  feelings. — ( Letters  of  B., 
I.  228.) 

I  really,  my  dear  Temple,  believe  that  as  much  pain  may  be  suffered  from  antipathies  as 
from  almoft  any  cause.  Would  it  not  torture  you  to  be  again  at  Professor  Hunter’s,  eating 
feel ? — {Ibid..,  2.  432.) 

See  also  ibid.,  I.  8;  2.  353,  374,  378,  383,  416,  462—63;  Boswelliana, 
287,  323. 

The  arguments  by  which  Boswell  is  trying  to  convince  himself  of  the  worthi¬ 
ness  of  country  associations,  in  this  essay,  probably  came  from  conversations  with 
Dr.  Johnson;  cf.  Life  of  J.,  3.  201: 

Johnson.  “.  .  .  .  We  muft,  however,  allow,  that  a  well-regulated  great  family  may  improve 
a  neighbourhood  in  civility  and  elegance,  and  give  an  example  of  good  order,  virtue,  and  piety; 
and  so  its  residence  at  home  may  be  of  much  advantage . ” 

and  ibid.,  3.  283 — 

“.  .  .  .  a  man  of  family  and  eftate  ought  to  consider  himself  as  having  the  charge  of  a  diftrift, 
over  which  he  is  to  diffuse  civility  and  happiness.” 

The  subject  of  country  associations  is  continued  in  Hyp.  38,  58. 
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mu§t  be  at  all  times  ready  to  entertain  whatever  guests  choose  to 
come  to  him.  I  imagine  this  objection  is  much  augmented  by  a 
certain  indolence  of  temper,  which  has  not  resolution  to  regulate 
one’s  system  of  life  with  spirited  regularity.  Every  country  gen¬ 
tleman’s  family  should  be  considered  as  a  little  independent  State, 
which  has  its  own  laws  and  customs,  with  which  compliance  is 
expefted,  and  which  are  not  to  yield  to  the  inclinations  of  Strangers, 
who  may  have  been  accustomed  to  live  differently.  The  maSter  of 
the  family  has  his  own  affairs  to  arrange,  his  own  Studies  and 
amusements  to  follow:  he  is  to  consider  hospitality,  and  a  proper 
attention  and  civility  to  his  gueSts  as  one  of  the  duties  of  his 
Station }  but  that  duty  is  not  to  be  a  burthensome  task}  one  gentle¬ 
man  may  be  more  with  his  gueSts,  one  may  be  less}  one  may 
entertain  them  in  one  way,  one  in  another}  and  these  varieties 
should  be  encouraged,  as  producing  more  happiness  than  a  general 
sameness}  but  it  should  never  be  understood  that  the  maSter  of  a 
family  in  the  country  is  bound  to  any  particular  mode  of  treating 
those  who  visit  him.  If  the  view  which  I  now  give  of  a  country 
gentleman’s  obligations  towards  his  gueSts  were  once  well  estab¬ 
lished,  I  am  certain  that  the  restraint  which  is  so  much  dreaded  by 
men  of  sensibility  would  no  longer  exiSt}  different  dispositions 
would  have  free  scope,  and  society  in  the  country  would  have  an 
ease,  which  both  the  maSter  of  the  family  and  his  gueSts  would 
find  infinitely  more  agreeable  than  the  forced  exertions  on  both 
sides,  which  are  usually  experienced,  while  neither  party  is  sure 
how  the  other  really  feels.15 

15  Cf.  Hyp.  58,  on  hospitality.  A  man  who  had  every  reason  to  object  to 
Scottish  customs  of  hospitality  was  Sir  Alexander  Dick,  who  is  mentioned  as 
entertaining  a  thousand  people  a  year  ( Life  of  J.,  4.  235).  In  the  same  passage, 
Boswell  records  Johnson’s  comment,  “Were  I  a  country  gentleman,  I  should  not 
be  very  hospitable;  I  should  not  have  crowds  in  my  house,”  and  a  little  later  in 
the  same  year,  reports  ( Life  of  J.,  4.  256): 

I  talked  of  living  in  the  country.  Johnson.  “Don’t  set  up  for  what  is  called  hospitality;  it 
is  a  wafte  of  time,  and  a  wafte  of  money;  you  are  eaten  up,  and  not  the  more  respefted  for 
your  liberality.  If  your  house  be  like  an  inn,  nobody  cares  for  you.  A  man  who  flays  a  week 
with  another,  makes  him  a  slave  for  a  week.”  Boswell.  “But  there  are  people,  Sir,  who  make 
their  houses  a  home  to  their  guefts,  and  are  themselves  quite  easy.”  Johnson.  “Then,  Sir,  home 
muft  be  the  same  to  the  guefts,  and  they  need  not  come.” 

Gibbon  objected  to  the  country  life  at  his  father’s  house,  not  only  because 
of  visits  received,  but  of  visits  paid  ( Memoirs  of  My  Life,  ed.  Hill,  1 18): 

My  sole  complaint,  which  I  piously  suppressed,  arose  from  the  kind  reflraint  imposed  upon 
the  freedom  of  my  time.  By  the  habit  of  early  rising  I  always  secured  a  sacred  portion  of  the 
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This  paper  being  now  of  sufficient  length,  I  shall  break  off, 
and  reserve  till  next  month  some  more  refleftions  upon  the  life  of 
a  country  gentleman ;  but  I  mu£t  not  lay  down  my  pen  till  I  have 
inculcated  upon  my  readers  the  salutary  consideration  in  my  motto, 
which  V olusenus  in  his  admirable  treatise  supposes  to  be  engraved 
on  the  seventh  pillar  of  the  Temple  of  Tranquillity.  Let  us  do 
our  be§t  to  attain  happiness  either  in  town  or  country ;  we  mu£t 
Still  keep  in  mind,  that  on  this  side  the  grave  there  will  ever  be 
imperfe&ion. 


day,  and  many  scattered  moments  were  Stolen  and  employed  by  my  Studious  industry.  But  the 
family  hours  of  breakfaSt,  of  dinner,  of  tea,  and  of  supper,  were  regular  and  long:  after 
breakfaSt  Mrs.  Gibbon  expefted  my  company  in  her  dressing-room;  after  tea,  my  father 
claimed  my  conversation  and  the  perusal  of  the  newspapers;  and  in  the  midSt  of  an  interesting 
work  I  was  often  called  down  to  receive  the  visit  of  some  idle  neighbours.  Their  dinners  and 
visits  required,  in  due  season,  a  similar  return;  and  I  dreaded  the  period  of  the  full  moon, 
which  was  usually  reserved  for  our  more  distant  excursions. 

See  also  the  number  of  The  Adventurer  signed  Mercator  (102),  which 
points  out  the  dullness  of  country  life,  and  the  uselessness  of  hospitality,  if 
one’s  guests  were  uncongenial;  and  The  Sfectator,  474,  which  is  given  up  to  the 
expression  of  a  city-dweller’s  disgust  for  the  boisterous  habits  of  his  country 
neighbors,  and  the  promiscuous  entertaining  which  country  life  entailed; 

....  my  uneasiness  in  the  country  ....  arises  rather  from  the  society  than  the  solitude  of  it. 
To  be  obliged  to  receive  and  return  visits  from  and  to  a  circle  of  neighbours,  who,  through 
diversity  of  age  or  inclinations,  can  neither  be  entertaining  nor  serviceable  to  us,  is  a  vile  loss 
of  time,  and  a  slavery  from  which  a  man  should  deliver  himself,  if  possible:  for  why  mult  I 
lose  the  remaining  part  of  my  life,  because  they  have  thrown  away  the  former  part  of  theirs? 

In  1773,  however,  Johnson’s  dry  common  sense  put  an  end  to  the  argument 
which  Boswell  suggests  against  hospitality  in  this  essay  ( Hebr .,  401): 

I  spoke  of  living  in  the  country,  and  upon  what  footing  one  should  be  with  neighbours. 
I  observed  that  some  people  were  afraid  of  being  on  too  easy  a  footing  with  them,  from  an 
apprehension  that  their  time  would  not  be  their  own.  He  made  the  obvious  remark,  that  it 
depended  much  on  what  kind  of  neighbours  one  has. 

In  spite  of  all  this,  Boswell  did  his  share  of  entertaining  country  folk.  In 
1775  he  reports  ( Letters  of  B.,  1.  227) — “There  has  been  a  numerous  flight  of 
Hebrideans  in  Edinburgh,  whom  I  have  been  happy  to  entertain  at  my  house.” 
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[ON  COUNTRY  LIFE — Concluded  ] 

Here  et  quce  f  os  sunt  placidos  offendere  mores 
Cogunt  relinqui  mcenia , 

Dulcia  secreti  refetantur  ut  ocia  ruris 
Nugis  amwna  seriis ; 

Tempora  disponas  ubi  tu  tua ,  jusque  tuum  sit 
Ut  nihil  agas  vel  quod  voles. — Ausonius.1 

“Scenes  which  fine  sensibility  disgust, 

If  you  would  shun,  the  city  fly  you  mu£t, 

Rural  retirement  sweetly  to  enjoy 
In  placid  ease,  while  small  pursuits  employ; 

Where  of  your  time  you  are  the  master  Still, 

And  may  do  nothing,  or  juSt  what  you  will.” 

JOHN  DRYDEN  is  said  to  have  been  the  inventor  of  that  mode 
of  English  versification  called  a  triplet,  which  is  bringing  to¬ 
gether  three  lines,  all  ending  with  the  same  sound.  Dryden,  who 
was  a  man  of  great  philosophical  thinking  and  dignity  of  chara£ler, 
appears  to  have  been  very  desirous  of  accounting  for  every  part 
of  his  poetical  conduft  in  a  satisfa&ory  manner;  and  he  with  much 
grave  plausibility  assigns  what  may  perhaps  appear  to  some  a  very 
profound  reason  for  his  use  of  the  triplet.  “I  frequently  (says  he) 
make  use  of  triplet  rhymes,  because  they  bound  the  sense,  making 
the  la£t  verse  of  the  triplet  a  pindarick.”  Here  is  a  semblance  of 
critical  ratiocination,  the  meaning  of  which,  I  confess,  eludes  my 
understanding.  For,  the  sense  muSt  be  of  a  very  intraStable  Sub- 
Stance,  that  cannot  be  compressed  into  one  couplet,  or  expanded 
into  two,  but  is  fitted  only  to  the  precise  extent  of  three  lines:  and 
how  the  laSt  verse  of  a  triplet  is  made  a  pindarick,  I  really  do  not 
conceive.2  With  all  deference  for  Dryden,  whose  name  is  vener- 


1  Efist.,  6.  29-34. 

2  Either  Boswell  has  read  carelessly,  or  he  quotes  from  a  secondary  source, 
which  compressed  Dryden’s  statement  in  such  wise  as  to  render  it  confused.  See  the 
dedication  of  the  Aeneis  (/oAw  Drqden's  Works,  ed.  Scott  and  Saintsbury,  14. 
208,  221): 

Spenser  has  ....  given  me  boldness  to  make  use  sometimes  of  his  Alexandrine  line, 

which  we  call,  though  improperly,  the  Pindaric . It  adds  a  certain  majeSty  to  the  verse 

.  .  .  .  and  flops  the  sense  from  overflowing  into  another  line . I  take  another  licence  in 
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able  and  illustrious,  I  am  to  mention  what  I  was  told  by  a  person 
eminent  for  his  knowledge  of  literary  anecdotes.  It  seems,  the 
real  occasion  of  that  poet’s  introducing  so  many  triplets  into  his 
works,  was  his  bookseller’s  objecting  that  he  had  not  furnished 
the  complement* * 3  of  lines  for  which  he  had  agreed.  Upon  which 
he  sat  down,  and  added  three  lines  to  a  number  of  couplets,  till 
the  objeffion  was  removed. 

All  this  concerning  Dry  den  is  a  digression  from  the  subjeft  of 
my  paper.  I  meant  only  to  observe,  that  as  Dryden  introduced 
triplets  of  verses,  I  have,  though  unintentionally,  indeed,  intro¬ 
duced  triplets  of  essays, — Three  on  Love,  three  on  Death — and 
now  three  on  Living  in  the  Country.  But  it  will  be  kept  in  mind, 
that  which  I  set  out  with  my  readers  as  a  periodical  essayist,  I 
did  not  undertake  to  conduft  them  along  any  particular  path  of 
science,  or  to  any  fixed  point  of  entertainment.  If  I  can  in§Iru<5t 
or  amuse  them  in  any  way,  however  desultory,  I  gain  my  end;  and 
I  flatter  myself,  that  the  present  introdu&ory  digression  will  not 
displease. 

I  am  now  to  continue  my  refleftions  upon  living  in  the  country; 
and  I  cannot  help  pleasing  myself  with  fancying  that  these  reflec¬ 
tions  may  “soothe  some  weary  souls,”  when  from  bad  weather, 


my  verses:  for  I  frequently  make  use  of  triplet  rhymes,  and  for  the  same  reason,  because  they 

bound  the  sense.  And  therefore  I  generally  join  these  two  licences  together,  and  make  the 
laSt  verse  of  the  triplet  a  Pindaric;  for  besides  the  majefty  which  it  gives,  it  confines  the  sense 
within  the  barriers  of  three  lines,  which  would  languish  if  it  were  lengthened  into  four. 

3  Originally  compliment-,  corrected  by  Boswell’s  note  printed  at  the  end  of 
Hyp.  39. 

1  cannot  find  any  source  for  this  anecdote,  which  may  be  a  confused  rendering 
of  famous  tid-bits  about  Dryden,  known  to  everybody  in  Boswell’s  day,  and 
possibly  coming  to  his  ears  from  Dr.  Johnson,  Edmund  Malone,  or  the  anecdote- 
writer  Joseph  Spence  (known  to  Boswell  through  Sir  Alexander  Dick).  Both 
Johnson  and  Malone  wrote  biographies  of  Dryden,  and  both  mention  on  good 
authority  the  complaints  of  the  printer  Jacob  Tonson,  and  the  surly  embarrass¬ 
ment  of  the  poet.  On  one  occasion  Tonson  protested  that  he  had  received  but 
1,446  verses  for  50  guineas,  when  he  had  been  promised  1,518  verses  for  40 
guineas;  and  in  1698,  when  Dryden  had  been  paid  £268  for  10,000  lines  of  his 
projected  Fables ,  he  was  obliged  to  fulfill  the  agreement  by  the  addition  of  an 
epistle  and  an  ode. 

It  is  possible  that  Boswell  confused  these  facts  with  the  famous  anecdote  of 
Dryden’s  demanding  an  advance  from  Tonson,  and  being  refused,  sending  a 
triplet  of  wretched  personal  satire  to  the  printer  with  the  message,  “Tell  the 
dog  that  he  who  wrote  these  lines,  can  write  more.” 
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and  want  of  occupation,  the  time  which  they  are  obliged  to  remain 
at  a  distance  from  town,  seems  tedious  and  dreary.4 

\  oung  people  who  have  taSted  of  the  pleasures  of  gay  life  in 
cities,  juSt  enough  to  give  a  keen  inclination  for  more  of  the  same 
enjoyment,  are  seriously  distressed,  and  therefore  truely  objefts 
of  pity  when  forced  into  the  country.  Pope’s  description  of  a  miss 
in  that  situation,  in  his  epiStle  to  Miss  Blount ,  is  admirably  juStj5 
and  I  do  declare,  I  think  it  is  inhumane  not  to  endeavour  to 
prevent  or  relieve  such  unhappiness ;  in  order  to  which  there 


4  Boswell’s  spirits  were  always  affected  by  weather  or  the  seasons;  rainy  days 
in  the  country  reduced  him  to  languor  or  the  spleen  ( Letters  of  B.,  1.  14;  Hebr., 
176,  181,  183,  298,  346).  The  subject  was  a  bone  of  contention  between  him 
and  Johnson;  see  Life  of  Index  under  Weather — especially  1.  384  ff.: 

In  No.  11  [of  The  Idler ]  he  treats  with  the  utmost  contempt  the  opinion  that  our  mental 
faculties  depend,  in  some  degree,  upon  the  weather;  an  opinion,  which  they  who  have  never 
experienced  its  truth  are  not  to  be  envied,  and  of  which  he  himself  could  not  but  be  sensible,  as 
the  effefts  of  weather  upon  him  were  very  visible.  Yet  thus  he  declaims; — 

“Surely,  nothing  is  more  reproachful  to  a  being  endowed  with  reason,  than  to  resign  its 
powers  to  the  influence  of  the  air,  and  live  in  dependence  on  the  weather  and  the  wind  for 
the  only  blessings  which  nature  has  put  into  our  power,  tranquillity  and  benevolence.  This 
diftinftion  of  seasons  is  produced  only  by  imagination  operating  on  luxury.  To  temperance, 
every  day  is  bright;  and  every  hour  is  propitious  to  diligence.  He  that  shall  resolutely  excite 
his  faculties,  or  exert  his  virtues,  will  soon  make  himself  superior  to  the  seasons;  and  may  set 
at  defiance  the  morning  mift  and  the  evening  damp,  the  blafts  of  the  eaft,  and  the  clouds  of 
the  6outh.” 

Alas!  it  is  too  certain,  that  where  the  frame  has  delicate  fibres,  and  there  is  a  fine 
sensibility,  such  influences  of  the  air  are  irresistible.  He  might  as  well  have  bid  defiance  to 
the  ague,  the  palsy,  and  all  other  bodily  disorders.  Such  boafting  of  the  mind  is  false 
elevation. 

For  the  effect  of  the  lack  of  occupation  in  the  country,  see  Hyf.  36  and 
notes;  Hyf.  58  n.  16;  Letters  of  B.,  1.  18;  2.  290,  353,  378,  440 — espe¬ 
cially  I.  19: 

Well  can  I  imagine  the  feelings  which  you  describe,  upon  your  returning  to  Cambridge. 
Mine  were  very  similar  when  I  found  myself  in  the  country,  after  being  in  London.  The 
animal  spirits,  accustomed  to  be  put  in  motion  by  the  variety  of  buftling  life,  muft  be  flat  and 
torpid  in  the  Stillness  of  retirement.  Habit,  to  be  sure,  is  of  great  influence.  But  our  minds 
are  surely  somewhat  different  in  their  original  composition.  Some  people  can  support  retire¬ 
ment,  and  others  are  miserable  without  society;  and  yet  the  minds  of  these  people  have  been 
cultivated  ....  in  the  same  degree.  For  my  own  share,  retirement  has  allways  sunk  my 
spirits;  and  I  cannot  say  that  I  ever  had  any  uneasy  sensations  upon  coming  to  town. 

Contrast  to  all  these  statements,  Boswell’s  assertion  in  Hyf.  26  that  the  mind 
can  be  directed  to  wholesome  thoughts. 

5  Efist.,  5.1: 

As  some  fond  virgin,  whom  her  mother’s  care 
Drags  from  the  town  to  wholesome  country  air, 

Juft  when  she  learns  to  roll  a  melting  eye, 

And  hear  a  spark,  yet  think  no  danger  nigh . 
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should  be  a  delicate  attention  employed  gradually,  to  produce  in 
them  a  love  of  reading,  and  to  cultivate  a  taSle  for  nature ,  of 
which  the  ingenious  and  much  lamented  Fordyce  beautifully  dis¬ 
courses  in  his  “Dialogues  concerning  education.”6 7  Differ  as  we 
may  as  to  the  general  preference  of  living  in  town,  or  living  in  the 
country,  every  one  whose  mind  is  not  utterly  callous  to  genuine 
impressions,  mu£t,  in  some  moments  of  his  life,  be  sensible  of  the 
delight  which  the  contemplation  of  beautiful  Nature  affords.  V ol- 
usenus1  says  well,  Natura  nemini  noverca ,  “Nature  is  a  stepmother 
to  none;”  and  when  the  mind  is  in  a  pure  placid  State,  no  earthly 
pleasure  can  be  more  relished  than  that  which  arises  from  the 
“knowledge  of  Nature’s  works,”  with  which  Thomson,  in  his  Sea¬ 
sons,  prays  to  be  “enriched.”8  Nay,  even  without  knowledge,  we 
can  receive  much  enjoyment  from  mere  sensation.  But  we  muSt 
have  our  capacities  open  to  the  influence  of  nature.  We  muSt  be 
within  their  reach.9  It  is  a  pretty  remark  in10  Fes  Saisons ,  a  modern 

6  David  Fordyce  (1711  — 1751),  professor  of  moral  philosophy  at  Aberdeen, 
was  the  author  of  several  works;  his  Elements  of  Moral  Philosophy  (1754) 
reached  four  editions,  and  was  translated  into  German.  The  work  to  which 
Boswell  alludes  was  published  in  two  volumes  (1745—1748)  as  “ Dialogues  con¬ 
cerning  Education ,  by  D.  F.”  Fordyce  lost  his  life  in  a  storm  at  sea  when  he 
was  returning  home  after  a  European  tour. 

7  See  Hyp.  37  n.  1. 

8  T he  Seasons  ( Autumn ). 

9  Cf.  Hyp.  36.  Here  Boswell  is  once  more  “forcing  a  tafle  for  rural  beau¬ 
ties”  {Letters  of  B.,  1.  243);  contrast  this  passage  to  the  blunt  candor  of  Hyp. 
37,  and  the  famous  interchange  with  Johnson  in  1763  {Life  of  J.,  1.  533)  : 

We  walked  in  the  evening  in  Greenwich  Park.  He  asked  me,  I  suppose,  by  way  of 
trying  my  disposition,  “Is  not  this  very  fine?”  Having  no  exquisite  relish  of  the  beauties  of 
Nature,  and  being  more  delighted  with  “the  busy  hum  of  men,”  I  answered,  “Yes,  Sir;  but  not 
equal  to  Fleet-Street.”  Johnson.  “You  are  right,  Sir.” 

See  also  Hebr.,  127;  Letters  of  B.,  2.  276: 

I  know  not  but  to  the  pure  natural  mind  the  pleasures  and  beauties  of  the  country  are 
superior  to  those  of  a  city.  But  I  have  habits  far  different  from  those  of  pure  nature.  Besides, 
may  it  not  be  maintained  that  a  mind  in  the  State  that  mine  is,  is  more  civilised? 
and  Boswelliana,  230: 

Boswell  said  that  to  be  a  good  rural  poet  a  man  mu£t  have  an  appetite  for  the  beauties 
of  nature  as  another  has  for  his  dinner.  A  man  who  has  a  poor  stomach  will  never  talk  with 
force  of  a  good  dinner;  nor  will  he  whose  tafle  is  feeble  talk  with  force  of  a  fine  prospeft. 
This  kind  of  tafte  muft  be  felt,  and  cannot  even  be  imagined  by  others. 

The  following  paragraphs  of  this  essay  show  the  force  of  this  introspective 
comment! 

10  Originally  by;  corrected  by  Boswell’s  note  printed  at  the  end  of  Hyp.  39. 
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French  poem,  when  speaking  of  the  happiness  of  peasants,  that 
they  are 

Si  fres  de  la  Nature  ils  sentent  tons  ses  bienfaits , 

“So  near  to  Nature  they  feel  all  her  beneficence.” 

And  how  much  is  the  felicity  in  contemplating  nature  increased, 
if  we  rise  to  devotion, 

“And  look  thro’  Nature  up  to  Nature’s  God.”  Pope.* 11 

But  I  am  afraid  that  many  people  who  reside  in  the  country, 
or  who  visit  it  occasionally,  are  very  little  disposed  to  the  mild 
serene  enjoyment  of  nature ;  but  have  their  minds  as  coarsely 
interested  with  proje6ts  of  gain,  and  their  passions  as  much  heated 
with  rivalships,  and  above  all,  with  political  contests,  as  brokers  in 
Change-Alley,  or  electors  in  WeStminSter.  To  these  a  country  life 
is  much  the  same  as  a  town  life.  If  the  attention  be  wholly  fixed 
on  similar  obje&s  in  town  and  in  the  country,  the  difference  of 
place,  being  unperceived,  is  nothing,  as  a  man  drunk  in  town  is 
juSt  the  same  as  a  man  drunk  in  the  country. 

I  have  observed  that  there  are  no  greater  pedants  than  country 
gentlemen.  By  pedants,  I  mean  people  whose  conversation  is 
entirely  filled  with  their  own  pursuits,  without  regard  to  others 
in  company,  who  know  nothing  of  the  subjeft.  Agriculture  is  no 
doubt  very  estimable,  because  it  is  indispensably  necessary  to  our 
subsistence,  since  the  earth  was  cursed  for  the  disobedience  of  man, 
and  he  was  doomed  to  “eat  bread  in  the  sweat  of  his  brow;”12  yet 
when  the  diStinftion  of  ranks  in  a  numerous  nation  has  been  long 
established  by  civilization,  those  who  are  elevated  by  rank  or  riches, 
escape  this  doom  in  the  literal  sense.  If  they  have  gold  enough, 
they  live  in  the  golden  age  so  far  in  effeSt  that  they  enjoy  all  the 
produStions  of  the  earth  without  bodily  labour,  as  freely  as  if  they 
sprung  up  to  them  spontaneously;  and  it  is  moSt  certainly  true, 
that  there  are  numbers  of  people  in  the  city  of  London  who  have 

Les  Saisons  (1769)  was  the  work  of  Jean-Frangois  de  Saint-Lambert  (1718  ?  — 
1803).  Boswell  misquotes  from  memory  11.  139-40  (/’£/< s'): 

Si  la  loi  le  protege,  il  eft  heureux  sans  fraisj 
Aupres  de  la  nature,  il  sent  tous  ses  bienfaits. 

II  Essay  on  Man,  4.  332. 

12  Gen.,  3.  19 — “in  the  sweat  of  thy  face  shalt  thou  eat  bread.” 
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not  the  lea§t  notion  of  the  processes  by  which  the  various  articles 
of  living  are  procured,  and  who,  for  instance,  would  be  quite 
amazed  if  told  that  their  hot  rolls  come  from  a  plant  which  they 
may  see  covering  the  ground  in  the  spring  like  the  grass  in  the 
Green  Park.18  Agriculture,  therefore,  to  a  great  proportion  of 
people,  is  a  very  indifferent,  and  a  very  dull  topic;  and  although 
Addison,  in  his  elegant  metaphorical  language,  tells  us  that  Virgil, 
in  his  Georgicks,  tosses  about  his  dung  gracefully;14  there  is  to 
mo§f  of  us  no  grace  in  any  part  of  aftual  farming.  Country  gentle¬ 
men  therefore  should  consider  this;  and  not  oblige  all  of  their 
guests  to  hear  nothing  but  what  concerns  rustic  operations.  Still 
more  should  they  be  delicate  as  to  taking  them  out  to  walk  and 
view  their  improvements,  or  perhaps  to  Stand  by  them  while  they 
look  on  their  labourers  at  work.  If  a  gueSt  asks  to  see  what  is 
going  on  about  a  gentleman’s  seat,  let  him  have  all  advantages  for 
satisfying  his  curiosity,  or  learning  something  which  he  did  not 
know  before.  But  gentlemen  are  too  apt  to  trespass  on  the  com¬ 
plying  good  manners  of  their  gueSts,  and  will  carry  them  to  survey 
prodigious  plantations  scarcely  peeping  over  the  tops  of  the  long 
grass,  immense  trafts  of  land  which  were  cleared  of  furze,  levelled 
and  limed  the  year  before,  and  thousands  of  yards  of  6fone  wall 
or  ditch  and  hedge,  with  which  they  have  enclosed  a  number  of 
farms,  the  rents  of  which  they  expeft  will  at  leaSf  be  tripled.  All 
these  things  may  be  of  great  consequence  to  them.15  But  what  are 
they  to  the  gueSts?  What  is  worse,  some  country  gentlemen  will 
keep  their  unhappy  guests  for  hours  on  their  legs,  while  they 
oversee  a  parcel  of  fellows  quarrying  Clones,  or  hang  in  dumb 
attention  over  the  inanimate  prospect  of  a  burning  heath,  which 

13  The  three  famous  and  fashionable  parks  were  St.  James’s,  Hyde,  and  Green 
Park,  where  it  was  the  custom  to  walk  between  twelve  and  two  or  seven  and 
midnight.  Considerable  freedom  of  manner  prevailed  at  these  times,  and  the 
presence  of  children  was  forbidden.  In  1767  George  III  reduced  Green  Park 
to  about  sixty  acres,  in  order  to  enlarge  the  gardens  of  old  Buckingham  House. 

14  In  Addison’s  Essay  on  Virgil’s  Georgies,  originally  published  as  a  preface 
to  Dryden’s  translation.  Boswell’s  opinion  of  the  Essay  is  certainly  uninfluenced 
by  Johnson,  who  says  (in  his  Life  of  Addison)  that  it  is  “juvenile,  superficial, 
and  uninSIrudtive,  without  much  either  of  the  scholar’s  learning  or  the  critick’s 
penetration.”  Cf.  Hyf.  14  n.  7. 

15  Originally  All  these  things  may  be,  very  true,  of  that  consequence-,  cor¬ 
rected  by  Boswell’s  note  at  the  end  of  Hyf.  39. 
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may  be  good  entertainment  to  the  proprietor,  who  expefts  to  gain 
by  it,  but  is  a  sorry  amusement  to  other  people.10 

As  a  contra^  to  such  grievous  oppression  of  guests,  I  can  with 
pleasure  mention,  from  my  own  knowledge,  the  behaviour  of  a 
worthy,  amiable,  and  accomplished  country  gentleman,  who  makes 
his  friends  heartily  welcome,  but  no  more  thinks  of  harrassing 
them  with  surveys  of  his  farming  operations  than  of  obliging 
them  to  see  dinner  dre§t  in  his  kitchen.  Nay,  though  remarkably 
well  skilled  in  country  affairs,  and  so  fond  of  them  as  to  write  a 
British  Georgick,  I  have  known  him  have  a  learned  and  ingenious 
friend  with  him,  who  having  no  ta§te  for  farming,  begged  leave 
to  enjoy  the  country  in  the  house y  and  lay  on  a  settee  in  the 
parlour,  looking  out  to  the  garden  and  prospers  beyond  it:  this 
he  called  his  rusticating,  and  was  indulged  in  it  with  the  utmost 
good  humour.17 

16  Boswell  complained  in  a  letter  to  Temple  in  1775  that  in  the  midst  of  a 
pleasant  party  he  felt  a  “cloudiness  damp  [his]  mind.  But” — he  adds — “I  had 
been  exhausted  by  riding  all  the  forenoon,  and  expatiating  upon  rural  beauties 
which  I  did  not  much  feel”  ( Letters  of  B.,  I.  238).  See  also  ibid.,  1.  235,  241. 

The  tone  of  these  comments  is  reminiscent  of  Boswell’s  self-pity  for  what  he 
endured  in  the  effort  to  please  his  father;  cf.  Hyp.  36  n.  11.  Contrast  to  these 
statements  Boswell’s  defense  of  Lord  Monboddo  as  an  “enthusiastical  farmer” 
( Hebr .,  126). 

17  I  strongly  suspect  that  the  ingenious  friend  who  rusticated  so  delicately 
was  Boswell  himself,  although  learned  is  not  a  term  which  the  honest  Hypo- 
chondriack  usually  applies  to  himself.  It  may  have  been  Dr.  John  Armstrong 
(d.  1779),  author  of  The  Art  of  Preserving  Health ,  which  Boswell  quotes  in 
Hyp.  5 ;  he  was  even  more  oppressed  by  ennui  and  indolence  than  Boswell. 
Both  men  were  on  the  easy  footing  of  affectionate  friendship  in  the  household  of 
the  “author  of  the  British  Georgick,”  and  were  probably  allowed  to  do  as  they 
chose  during  their  visits. 

The  British  Virgil  was  Sir  Alexander  Dick  (1703-1785),  who  won  a  gold 
medal  for  his  rhubarb,  and  whose  biography  Boswell  intended  to  write  ( Life 
of  /.,  4.  303;  Letters  of  B.,  2.  280).  He  was  born  Cunningham,  but  took  the 
name  of  Dick  on  succeeding  to  the  baronetcy  at  the  death  of  his  brother  in  1746. 
He  had  taken  the  degree  of  M.D.  at  Leyden  in  1725,  but  did  not  practise  after 
his  acquisition  of  estates  and  title.  For  comment  regarding  his  hospitality  see 
Hyp.  37  n-  15* 

Of  the  Georgick,  Boswell  says  ( Letters  of  B.,  2.  286): 

I  put  into  [Bishop  Lowth’s]  hands,  at  Sir  Alexander  Dick’s  desire,  the  iir£t  book  of  a 
British  Georgick ,  which  the  worthy  amiable  Knight  has  been  for  some  time  paSt  (after  73) 
amusing  himself  in  composing.  It  is  blank  verse  precepts  ....  in  agriculture  and  gardening, 
interspersed  with  political  refle&ions  and  complimentary  charafters.  You  cannot  imagine  how 
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A  much  more  intimate  acquaintance  is  formed  in  the  country 
than  in  town.  In  town  we  see  each  other  only  during  fragments 
of  our  existence,  and  may  more  easily  assume  what  character  we 
please.  But  in  the  country  we  have  whole  days  together  ;  and  each 
day  is  a  life,  as  Shakspeare  says  in  Macbeth ; 18  so  that  it  is  exceed¬ 
ingly  difficult  to  disguise  our  real  tempers  and  dispositions.  Then 
there  is  the  pleasure  of  having  casual  supplies  of  company  and 
conversation,  which  we  enjoy  with  a  higher  relish  than  constant 
good  society,  of  which  we  are  sure;  as  it  has  been  I  believe  justly 
remarked,  that  it  is  more  agreeable  to  receive  occasional  acquisitions 
of  money  by  a  profession  or  trade,  than  to  have  a  certain  annual 
income.  And  when  there  is  a  good  society  in  the  country  of  people 
who  like  and  eCteem  one  another,  there  is  comfort  and  cordiality 
beyond  what  is  found  in  any  other  mode  of  living.  They  for  a 
time  all  form  one  family,  the  master  of  which  may,  according  to 
the  agreeable  principles  of  the  fourth  commandment,  consider 
each  gueCt  athe  Stranger  that  is  within  his  gate,”19  as  in  some 
degree  under  his  care  in  every  respeft,  even  as  to  his  religion  and 
morals. 

There  is  one  view  of  a  country  gentleman’s  life  which  pleases 
me  moSt,  and  that  is  considering  him  as  maintaining  the  Station 
which  his  ancestors  have  held  for  generations.  In  doing  this  with 
benevolence  and  propriety,  he  may  indulge  at  once  in  affectionate 
attachment  and  laudable  pride.20 


fond  he  is  of  this  work.  There  are  in  it  very  good  things;  and  sometimes  tolerable  lines. 

But  he  really  is  not  a  poet . La£t  year  I  left  a  part  of  it  with  Dr.  Armstrong.  I  was 

curious  to  see  how  he  would  bring  himself  off  with  Sir  Alexander,  in  giving  his  opinion  of 
what  his  friend  exhibited  to  him  as  poetry,  but  which  he  knew  not  to  come  under  that  species 
of  composition.  He  did  very  well.  He  wrote. — It  has  the  beft  part  of  poetry,  “good  sense, 
without  which  all  poetry  is  little  better  than  nonsence.  But  I  wish  you  would  give  us  some¬ 
thing  de  temperamentis ;  for  which  you  mull  have  made  colleftions.”  Here  he  made  a  fine 
transition  to  Sir  Alexander’s  skill  in  physick,  not  acknowledging,  however,  in  his  freind  [rr’c] 
what  he  Slates  in  his  poem  on  health,  “One  power  of  physick,  melody,  and  song.” 

18  This  phrase  from  Macbeth ,  2.  2  .  38,  is  a  favorite  of  Boswell’s;  he  quotes 
it  again  in  Hyf.  48.  It  had  perhaps  been  lodged  in  his  mind  by  his  revered 
Edward  Young’s  repetition  of  the  figure  in  Night  Thoughts ,  2 — “each  day  a 
life.”  The  spelling  Shaksfeare  differs  from  Boswell’s  usual  Shakesfeare,  but 
he  allowed  it  to  remain  uncorrected. 

19  Contrast  this  paragraph  to  the  closing  passage  of  Hyf.  37.  Boswell  here 
resumes  the  duty  of  forcing  his  tastes. 

”°  Cf.  Hyf.  36.  All  of  Boswell’s  records  are  full  of  his  “ancient  family  in 
the  weft  of  Scotland,  upon  which  he  values  himself  not  a  little”  ( Corresfondence 
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In  the  Annual  Register,  1765,  there  are  some  very  agreeable 
refleftions  upon  this  subjeft,  said  to  be  extracted  from  a  letter 
written  by  the  Reverend  Mr.  Comber,  of  Ea§t-Newton,  York¬ 
shire.  He  points  out  the  advantage  of  the  heir  of  an  ancient 
inheritance  being  kept  at  the  family-seat  in  his  early  years,  as  much 
as  is  consistent  with  the  scheme  of  a  liberal  education 5  and 
mentions  the  following  example:  “I  know  a  courtier,  a  man  of 
taSte  and  letters,  who,  though  generally  confined  by  the  nature 
of  his  employment  in  and  about  town,  yet  endeavours  every 
summer  to  bring  down  his  eldeSt  son  from  Westminster  school  to 
his  country  seat,  possessed  and  lived  upon  by  his  ancestors  for 
several  generations,  ‘that  he  may  learn  to  love  it?  as  he  expresses 
himself.”  He  shews,  that  if  an  intercourse  of  mutual  tenderness 
between  father  and  son  has  been  preserved  while  living  together 
upon  their  paternal  ground,  the  beSt  effects  will  follow.  He  quotes 
a  beautiful  passage  from  Tully’s  Second  Book  of  Laws,  as  to  the 
peculiar  delight  which  we  feel  at  a  family  seat  where  we  have 
passed  our  youth.21  If  the  writer  of  the  refleStions  be  alive,  he 
has  my  beSt  wishes ;  and  I  should  be  happy  to  know  more  of  him. 


with  Erskine,  36),  his  “ancient  blood,  the  pride  of  which  was  his  predominant 
passion”  ( Hebr .,  57,  433),  his  “feudal  principles,”  which  he  held  “to  a  degree 
of  enthusiasm”  ( Life  of  J.,  3.  202;  Hebr.,  155,  195,  254;  Letters  of  B.,  I. 
52,  72,  81,  85,  192,  212,  241,  242-43,  250;  2.  274,  416.  Johnson  for  the 
most  part  gave  him  warm  support;  he  “had  the  old  feudal  notions”  ( Life  of  J., 
3.  201 ;  Hebr.,  155,  172,  433),  although  on  some  occasions  he  checked  Boswell’s 
flights  by  the  chill  reminder  that,  however  pleasant  the  system  might  be  for  the 
Chief,  the  vassals  did  not  find  it  so — “for  that  State  from  which  all  escape  as 
soon  as  they  can,  and  to  which  none  return  after  they  have  left  it,  muft  be  less 
happy;  and  this  is  the  case  with  the  State  of  dependence  on  a  chief  or  great  man” 
{Hebr.,  120;  see  also  Life  of  J.,  2.  204). 

From  these  persuasions  as  to  the  feudal  system  Boswell  derived  most  of  his 
thoughts  on  the  happiness  of  subordination;  see  Hyp.  19.  Contrast  to  these 
passages  Hyp.  12,  52,  in  which  Boswell  inveighs  against  medieval  ideas  and 
systems. 

21  “On  the  Encouragement  to  Agriculture  arising  from  the  Possession  of  a 
paternal  Inheritance-,  extracted  from  a  letter  written  by  the  Reverend  Mr. 
Comber  of  Eaft  Newton,  Yorkshire” — among  the  miscellaneous  essays  for  the 
year  which  Boswell  cites.  This  is  one  of  the  quotations  which  Boswell  gives 
exactly-,  he  had  probably  copied  it  in  one  of  his  notebooks  because  of  its  appli¬ 
cation  to  his  own  case. 
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No.  XXXIX.  Dec.  1780. 

[ON  HYPOCHONDRIA] 

“In  the  multitude  of  my  thoughts  within  me,  thy  comforts  delight  my 
soul.” — Psalms. 

*  |  VHE  Hypochondriack  is  himself  at  this  moment  in  a  Slate  of 
very  dismal  depression,  so  that  he  cannot  be  supposed  capable 
of  inSlrufting  or  entertaining  his  readers.1  But  after  keeping  them 
company  as  a  periodical  essayiSl  for  three  years,  he  considers  them 
as  his  friends,  and  truSls  that  they  will  treat  him  with  a  kindly 
indulgence.  He  is  encouraged  by  the  compliments  which  an 
unknown  reader  at  the  London  Coffee-house  has  been  pleased  to 
pay  him  in  this  Magazine  for  laSl  month.2  He  may  hope  that 
there  are  many  more  such  readers. 

InSlead  of  giving  this  month  an  essay  published  formerly,  of 
which  I  have  a  few,  that  after  a  proper  revision  I  intend  to  adopt 
into  this  series,  I  have  a  mind  to  try  what  I  can  write  in  so  wretched 
a  frame  of  mind;  as  there  may  perhaps  be  some  of  my  unhappy 


1  For  a  discussion  of  Boswell’s  ups  and  downs  as  a  hypochondriac,  see  Hyp.  I 
n.  12;  for  symptoms  and  suggested  cures,  see  Hyp.  5,  6,  13,  23,  25,  29,  30,  40, 
48,  50,  51,  63,  67,  and  notes. 

2  The  compliments  were  printed  in  the  London  Magazine  for  November 
1780,  as  introduction  to  a  letter: 

To  the  Editor  of  the  London  Magazine. 

Sir, 

From  the  firft  appearance  of  the  excellent  essays  of  the  Hypochondriack,  which  I  find  by 
a  reference,  was  in  the  month  of  November  1777,  to  the  present  moment,  I  have  been  a 
constant  admirer  of  that  valuable  and  entertaining  periodical  paper;  and  am  firmly  persuaded 
it  has  greatly  increased  the  number  of  your  readers.  I  have  indeed  often  been  tempted  to 
address  some  loose  thoughts  upon  various  subje&s,  to  this  anonymous  Hypo;  but  upon  recol- 
leftion,  he  set  out  with  prohibiting  all  assistance.  But  this  prohibition  cannot  be  construed  to 
extend  to  a  correspondence  with  you,  Sir,  on  the  same  subjefts  that  have  employed  his 
maSterly  pen.  Objedts  are  seen  in  different  lights  by  different  writers.  He  has  treated  the 
subjeft  of  Drinking  in  a  lively,  jocose  manner,  though  an  Hypochondriack,  in  three  papers, 
No.  xxx,  xxxi,  and  xxxii.  But,  it  is  only  towards  the  close  of  the  laSt,  that  he  has  touched 
upon  Drunkenness  as  a  vice.  I  am  certain,  by  the  liberality  of  his  sentiments,  that  he  does 
not  wish  to  monopolize  any  subjeft,  and  therefore  being  in  possession  of  an  original  letter, 
exposing  some  of  the  bad  consequences  that  arise  from  intoxication,  I  hope  you  will  give  it  a 
place,  with  a  few  introductory  thoughts,  thrown  together  without  order,  but  seriously  intended 
for  the  benefit  of  mankind. 


London  Coffeehouse 
Nov.  nth,  1780. 


I  am,  &c. 
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brethren  juSt  as  ill  as  myself,  to  whom  it  may  be  soothing  to  know 
that  I  now  write  at  all. 

While  endeavouring  to  think  of  a  subject,  that  passage  in  the 
Psalms,  which  I  have  prefixed  as  a  motto  to  this  paper,  presented 
itself  to  my  mind.  “In  the  multitude  of  my  thoughts  within  me, 
thy  comforts  delight  my  soul.” 

Language  cannot  better  express  uneasy  perturbation  of  spirits 
than  the  PsalmiCI  has  here  done.  There  is  in  the  idea  of  multitude, 
disorder,  fluctuation,  and  tumult;  and  whoever  has  experienced 
what  I  now  suffer,  muCt  feel  his  situation  juCtly  and  Strongly 
described. 

Let  us  seleCt  some  of  those  thoughts,  the  multitude  of  which 
confounds  and  overwhelms  the  mind  of  a  Hypochondriack. 

His  opinion  of  himself  is  low  and  desponding.  His  temporary 
dejeCtion  makes  his  faculties  seem  quite  feeble.  He  imagines  that 
every  body  thinks  meanly  of  him.  His  fancy  roves  over  the  vari¬ 
ety  of  characters  whom  he  knows  in  the  world,  and  except  some 
very  bad  ones  indeed,  they  seem  all  better  than  his  own.  He 
envies  the  condition  of  numbers,  whom,  when  in  a  sound  State  of 
mind,  he  sees  to  be  far  inferior  to  him.  He  regrets  his  having  ever 
attempted  distinction  and  excellence  in  any  way,  because  the  effeCt 
of  his  former  exertions  now  serves  only  to  make  his  insignificance 
more  vexing  to  him.  Nor  has  he  any  prospeCt  of  more  agreeable 
days  when  he  looks  forward.  There  is  a  cloud  as  far  as  he  can 
perceive,  and  he  supposes  it  will  be  charged  with  thicker  vapour, 
the  longer  it  continues. 

He  is  diStraCted  between  indolence  and  shame.  Every  kind  of 
labour  is  irksome  to  him.  Yet  he  has  not  resolution  to  cease  from 
his  accuStomed  tasks.  Though  he  reasons  within  himself  that 
contempt  is  nothing,  the  habitual  current  of  his  feelings  obliges 
him  to  shun  being  despised.  He  aCts  therefore  like  a  slave,  not 
animated  by  inclination  but  goaded  by  fear.3 


3  In  writing  this  essay,  as  in  the  case  of  Hyp.  6,  Boswell  is  trying  to  follow 
the  counsels  of  Dr.  Johnson,  who  asserted  that  a  man  could  accomplish  a  task, 
however  he  felt,  by  “setting  doggedly  to  it”  ( Life  of  /.,  2.  540;  Hebr.,  44  and 
notes,  125).  Such  effort  had  always  been  a  necessity  to  Boswell  in  the  pursuit  of 
his  profession,  which  he  disliked;  he  had  hoped  that  “by  habit  he  would  acquire 
the  power  of  application  to  business”  ( Boszvelliana ,  218,  242),  but  this  remained 
a  consummation  devoutly  to  be  wished.  The  nervous  despondency  which  he 
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Every  thing  appears  to  him  quite  indifferent.* I * * 4  He  repeats  from 
Hamlet, 

“How  weary,  Stale,  flat,  and  unprofitable, 

To  me  seem  all  the  uses  of  this  world.” 

He  begins  actually  to  believe  the  Strange  theory,  that  nothing 
exists  without  the  mind,5  because  he  is  sensible,  as  he  imagines, 
of  a  total  change  in  all  the  objeSts  of  his  contemplation.  What 
formerly  had  engaging  qualities  has  them  no  more.  The  world  is 
one  undistinguished  wild. 

His  distempered  fancy  darts  sudden  livid  glaring  views  athwart 
time  and  space.  He  cannot  fix  his  attention  upon  any  one  thing, 
but  has  transient  ideas  of  a  thousand  things ;  as  one  sees  objeSts  in 
the  short  intervals  when  the  wind  blows  aside  flame  and  smoke.6 

describes  in  this  number  of  The  Hypochondriac k  overcame  him  at  every  ap¬ 
proach  to  his  uncongenial  duties;  he  devotes  another  paragraph  to  it  in  Bos- 
zv  el  liana,  250: 

I  have  observed  that  business  has  a  different  effeft  on  the  spirits  of  different  men.  It 
sinks  the  spirits  of  some  and  raises  the  spirits  of  others.  To  the  spirits  of  some,  a  variety  of 
affairs  are  like  Stones  put  into  a  pool  of  water,  which  make  the  water  rise  in  proportion  to 
the  quantity  of  Stones*  to  the  spirits  of  others,  affairs  ....  are  like  sponges  put  into  a  pool 
of  water,  which  suck  it  up.  Men  of  great  firmness  can  retain  their  vivacity  amidSt  a  multi¬ 
plicity  of  business. 

His  spirits  revived  as  soon  as  court  rose  ( Letters  of  B.,  1.  236).  In  some 
moods,  any  occupation  would  “agitate  him  to  feverishness,”  and  he  would 
fluctuate  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest  opinion  of  himself  in  the  manner  de¬ 
scribed  in  this  essay;  see  Hyp.  25  n.  3;  Boswelliana ,  238;  and  Letters  of  B., 
1.  83: 

I  have  not  made  two  verses  these  laft  two  months.  I  have  the  mofl  inconstant  mind  in 
the  world.  At  times  I  can  hardly  help  believing  myself  a  man  of  considerable  parts;  but,  at 
other  times,  I  insensibly  fall  into  a  State  little  better  than  that  of  a  blockhead.  You  have 
praised  the  beginnings  of  my  epiStle  to  you,  and  I  think  with  juStice.  I  am  affraid  to  go  on 
with  it  for  fear  of  the  fumum  ex  fulgore. 

See  also  ibid.,  1.  231,  253;  2.  353,  382,  397,  417,  422,  423,  432,  435,  440. 

4  Originally,  diferent-,  corrected  by  Boswell’s  note,  printed  at  the  end  of 
Hyp.  40.  The  misquotation  from  Hamlet,  1.  2  .  133,  suggests  that  Boswell  had 
no  ear  for  the  true  music  of  the  Shakespearean  line.  This  first  soliloquy  is  a 
favorite  with  Boswell;  see  Hyp.  51. 

"The  theory  of  Bishop  Berkeley  (1685-1753)  expressed  in  his  New 
Theory  of  Vision  (1709)  and  Principles  of  Human  Knowledge  (1710).  Bos¬ 
well’s  comment  here,  as  on  the  famous  occasion  when  Johnson  answered  the 
theory  at  the  expense  of  his  own  toes,  is  not  so  emphatic  as  Johnson’s,  but  perhaps 
for  that  reason  more  worthy  of  philosophy  (see  Hyp.  65  n.  2).  See  also  Life 
of  ].,  3.  187;  4.  32. 

6  Cf-  Hyp.  6,  23,  25,  26,  63,  64,  and  notes.  Boswell  speaks  of  the  “wretched 
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An  extreme  degree  of  irritability  makes  him  liable  to  be  hurt 
by  every  thing  that  approaches  him  in  any  respeft.  He  is  per¬ 
petually  upon  the  fret;  and  though  he  is  sensible  that  this  renders 
him  unmanly  and  pitiful  he  cannot  help  shewing  it  j  and  his  con¬ 
sciousness  that  it  is  observed,  exasperates  him  so,  that  there  is 
great  danger  of  his  being  harsh  in  his  behaviour  to  all  around  him. 

He  is  either  so  weakly  timid  as  to  be  afraid  of  every  thing  in 
which  there  is  a  possibility  of  danger,  or  he  Starts  into  the  extremes 
of  rashness  and  desperation.  He  ruminates  upon  all  the  evils  that 
can  happen  to  man,  and  wonders  that  he  has  ever  had  a  moment’s 
tranquillity,  as  he  never  was  nor  ever  can  be  secure.* * * * * * 7  The  more  he 

changefulness”  or  the  “sad  unsettled  Slate”  of  his  mind  in  the  Life  of  J.,  3.  219, 
Boszcelliana,  283,  and  in  Letters  of  B.,  I.  29,  77,  83,  86,  105,  118;  2.  433.  It 
was  possibly  this  distraction  of  mind  which  caused  him  to  have  so  many  schemes 

for  different  activities,  without  the  power  to  organize  them  {ibid.,  1.  215);  see 
his  various  projected  works  {ibid.,  1.  234,  260;  2.  280,  282,  322,  390;  Life  of 
J.,  I.  261 ;  2.  179,  248,  402  n.  4,  5  1 1 ;  3.  91,  122,  184,  257,  341,  471  n.  2; 
5.  33,  103),  and  his  jests  at  his  own  expense  in  Boszcelliana,  224—25: 

Boswell,  who  had  a  good  deal  of  whim,  used  not  only  to  form  wild  projefls  in  his 

imagination,  but  would  sometimes  reduce  them  to  praftice.  In  his  calm  hours  he  said  with 
great  good  humour,  “There  have  been  many  people  who  built  caStles  in  the  air,  but  I  believe 
I  am  the  firSt  that  ever  attempted  to  live  in  them.” 


Boswell  complained  that  he  had  too  good  a  memory  for  trifles,  which  prevented  his 

remembering  things  of  consequence.  “My  head,”  said  he,  “is  like  a  tavern,  in  which  a  club  of 
low  punch-drinkers  have  taken  up  the  room  that  might  have  been  filled  with  lords  who  drink 
Burgundy,  but  it  is  not  in  the  landlord’s  power  to  dispossess  them.” 

7  Cf.  Hyp.  48,  and  Letters  of  B.,  I.  239: 

While  afflidled  with  melancholy,  all  the  doubts  which  have  ever  disturbed  thinking  men, 
come  upon  me.  I  awake  in  the  night,  dreading  annihilation,  or  being  thrown  into  some 
horrible  Slate  of  being . My  wife  is  an  admirable  companion  for  a  man  of  my  atra¬ 

bilious  temperament;  for  she  has  a  good  Store  of  common  sense  and  cheerfulness.  She  and 
my  little  daughters  are  very  well;  but  you  cannot  imagine  what  apprehensions  I  have  at  times 
leSt  I  should  lose  them,  or  they  me,  by  death. 

Boswell  was  apt  to  suffer  from  such  fancies  whenever  he  was  at  a  distance 
from  his  family  or  friends,  and  received  no  letters  {ibid.,  I.  247;  Life  of  J.,  3. 
5;  4.  437;  Hebr.,  146,  264,  321).  The  death  of  his  “dear  dear  Peggie”  left 
him  helpless  before  his  moods;  see  Letters  of  B.,  2.  377,  380,  392,  397,  414, 
415 — especially  431: 

Alas,  I  fear  that  my  constitutional  melancholy,  which  returns  in  such  dismal  fits  and  is 
now  aggravated  by  the  loss  of  my  valuable  wife,  muSt  prevent  me  from  any  permanent 

felicity  in  this  life.  I  snatch  gratifications ;  but  have  no  comfort,  at  leaSt  very  little . 

I  get  bad  reSt  in  the  night,  and  then  I  brood  over  all  my  complaints — the  sickly  mind  which 
I  have  had  from  my  early  years — the  disappointment  of  my  hopes  of  success  in  life— the 
irrevocable  separation  between  me  and  that  excellent  woman  who  was  my  cousin,  my  friend, 
and  my  wife — the  embarrassment  of  my  affairs — the  disadvantage  to  my  children  in  having 
so  wretched  a  father — nay,  the  want  of  absolute  certainty  of  being  happy  after  death,  the 
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thinks  the  more  miserable  he  grows,  and  he  may  adopt  the 
troubled  exclamation  in  one  of  Dr.  Young’s  tragedies: 

“Auletes,  seise  me,  force  me  to  my  chamber, 

There  chain  me  down,  and  guard  me  from  myself.”8 

Though  his  reason  be  entire  enough,  and  he  knows  that  his 
mind  is  sick,  his  gloomy  imagination  is  so  powerful  that  he  cannot 
disentangle  himself  from  its  influence,  and  he  is  in  effeft  per¬ 
suaded  that  its  hideous  representations  of  life  are  true.  In  all 
other  digresses  there  is  the  relief  of  hope.  But  it  is  the  peculiar 
woe  of  melancholy,  that  hope  hides  itself  in  the  dark  cloud. 

Could  the  Hypochondriack  see  any  thing  great  or  good  or 
agreeable  in  the  situation  of  others,  he  might  by  sympathy  partake 
of  their  enjoyment.  But  his  corrosive  imagination  destroys  to  his 
own  view  all  that  he  contemplates.  All  that  is  illustrious  in  publick 
life,  all  that  is  amiable  and  endearing  in  society,  all  that  is  elegant 
in  science  and  in  arts,  affedt  him  juSt  with  the  same  indifference, 
and  even  contempt,  as  the  pursuits  of  children  affeft  rational  men. 
His  fancied  elevation  and  extent  of  thought  prove  his  bane;  for 
he  is  deprived  of  the  aid  which  his  mind  might  have  from  sound 
and  firm  understandings,  as  he  admits  of  none  such.  Even  his 
humanity  towards  the  distressed  is  apt  to  be  made  of  no  avail.  For 
as  he  cannot  even  have  the  idea  of  happiness,  it  appears  to  him 


sure  prospefl  of  which  is  frightful.  No  more  of  this  ....  I  ...  .  called  on  old  Macklin, 
the  comedian,  whom  I  found  with  a  mind  attive  and  cheerful  in  his  ninety  second  or  third 

year . Here  sat  I  forty  years  younger  than  him,  liftless  and  desponding,  and  unable  to  rid 

my  mind  of  a  disagreeable  sensation,  as  if  I  had  been  sitting  in  Edinburgh . I  much  fear 

that  to  a  speculating  and  very  feeling  mind  all  that  life  affords  will  at  times  appear  of  no 
effe£t.  When  I  recal  the  infinite  variety  of  scenes  through  which  I  have  passed,  in  my 
moments  of  sound  sensation,  I  am  elated;  but,  in  moments  of  depression,  I  either  forget  them 
all  or  they  seem  indifferent. 

It  was  in  the  midst  of  this  spiritual  torpor  that  he  completed  the  Life  of 
Johnson !  And  even  that  was  a  source  of  fears;  Boswell  continues,  in  the  same 

letter, 

My  Life  of  Johnson  is  at  laft  drawing  to  a  close.  I  am  correcting  the  laft  sheet  ....  I 

really  hope  to  publish  it  on  the  25  current . I  am  at  present  in  such  bad  spirits  that  I 

have  every  fear  concerning  it — that  I  may  get  no  profit,  nay,  may  lose — that  the  publick  may 
be  disappointed  and  think  that  I  have  done  it  poorly — that  I  may  make  many  enemies,  and 
even  have  quarrels.  Yet  perhaps  the  very  reverse  of  all  this  may  happen. 

8  Busiris ,  Act  3.  Auletes  was  originally  printed  Auletea ,  and  left  uncorrected 
by  Boswell.  The  punctuation  of  the  following  paragraph  was  also  overlooked:  the 
period  after  the  dark  cloud  is  the  editor’s,  the  typesetter  having  preferred  a  comma, 
and  Boswell  being  indifferent. 
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immaterial  whether  they  be  relieved  or  not.  Finding  that  his 
reason  is  not  able  to  cope  with  his  gloomy  imagination,  he  doubts 
that  he  may  have  been  under  a  delusion  when  it  was  cheerful  j  so 
that  he  does  not  even  wish  to  be  happy  as  formerly,  since  he  cannot 
wish  for  what  he  apprehends  is  fallacious.9 

In  the  multitude  of  such  thoughts  as  these,  when  the  Hypo¬ 
chondriack  is  sunk  in  helpless  and  hopeless  wretchedness,  if  he  has 
recourse  only  to  his  fellow  creatures  and  to  objects  upon  earth — 
How  blessed  is  the  relief  which  he  may  have  from  the  divine 
comforts  of  religion!  from  the  comforts  of  God,  the  Father  of 
Spirits,  the  Creator  and  Governour  of  the  Universe,  whose  mercy 
is  over  all  his  other  works,  and  who  graciously  hears  the  prayers 
of  the  affli&ed. 

In  order  to  have  these  comforts,  which  not  only  relieve  but 
“delight  the  soul,”  the  Hypochondriack  mu§t  take  care  to  have 
the  principles  of  our  holy  religion  firmly  established  in  his  mind, 
when  it  is  sound  and  clear,  and  by  the  habitual  exercise  of  piety  to 
Strengthen  it,  so  as  that  the  flame  may  live  even  in  the  damp  and 


9  Cf.  Letters  of  B.,  2.  284: 

You  and  I  and  worthy  Johnfton  will  walk  in  the  King’s  Park,  and  have  all  the  good 
ideas  we  have  ever  possessed  agreeably  revived.  Is  it  not  curious  that  at  times  we  are  in  so 
happy  a  frame  that  not  the  leaSt  trace  of  former  misery  or  vexation  is  left  upon  the  mind? 
But  is  not  the  contrary  too  experienced?  Gracious  Authour  of  our  being!  do  thou  bring  us  at 
length  to  Heady  felicity ! 

and  ibid,.,  I.  236: 

You  have  a  slow  fever,  I  a  raging  one.  While  gloomy  and  fretful,  and  grossly  indolent, 
I  was  shocked  with  the  recolleftion  of  my  good  spirits,  gayety,  and  aftivity,  as  a  man  with  a 
headach  is  shocked  by  bright  sunbeams. 

See  also  ibid.,  I.  246;  2.  419,  423,  440— 41,  and  the  repeated  distinction 
between  gratifications  and  comforts,  2.  382,  431.  Even  his  reading  affected  Bos¬ 
well  thus  ( Life  of  J .,  3.  360)  : 

I  told  him,  that  his  Rasselas  had  often  made  me  unhappy;  for  it  represented  the  misery 
of  life  so  well,  and  so  convincingly  to  a  thinking  mind,  that  if  at  any  time  the  impression 
wore  off,  and  I  felt  myself  easy,  I  began  to  suspeft  some  delusion. 

At  the  end  of  his  reflections  on  the  silk-mill  at  Derby,  Boswell  is  obviously 
offering  arguments  to  defeat  this  gloomy  mental  habit  ( Life  of  J.,  3.  188): 

We  are  apt  to  transfer  to  all  around  us  our  own  gloom,  without  considering  that  at  any 
given  point  of  time  there  is,  perhaps,  as  much  youth  and  gaiety  in  the  world  as  at  another. 
Before  I  came  into  this  life,  in  which  I  have  had  so  many  pleasant  scenes,  have  not  thousands 
and  ten  thousands  of  deaths  and  funerals  happened,  and  have  not  families  been  in  grief  for 
their  neareSt  relations?  But  have  those  dismal  circumstances  at  all  affefted  me?  Why  then 
should  the  gloomy  scenes  which  I  experience,  or  which  I  know,  affeft  others?  Let  us  guard 
againH  imagining  that  there  is  an  end  of  felicity  upon  earth,  when  we  ourselves  grow  old, 
or  are  unhappy. 
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foul  vapour  of  melancholy.  Dreadful  beyond  description  is  the 
Ctate  of  the  Hypochondriack  who  is  bewildered  in  universal  scepti¬ 
cism.  But  when  the  mind  is  sick  and  distressed,  and  has  need  of 
religion,  that  is  not  the  time  to  acquire  it.  The  understanding  is 
then  wavering,  and  the  temper  capricious ;  and  the  beSt  arguments 
may  be  ineffectual  againSt  prejudice. 

By  religion  the  Hypochondriack  will  have  his  mind  fixed 
upon  one  invariable  objeCt  of  veneration,  will  have  his  troubled 
thoughts  calmed  by  the  consideration  that  he  is  here  in  a  State  of 
trial,  that  to  contribute  his  part  in  carrying  on  the  plan  of  provi¬ 
dence  in  this  State  of  being  is  his  duty,  and  that  his  sufferings 
however  severe  will  be  found  beneficial  to  him  in  the  other  world, 
as  having  prepared  him  for  the  felicity  of  the  saints  above,  which 
by  some  mySterious  constitution,  to  be  afterwards  explained,  re¬ 
quires  in  human  beings  a  course  of  tribulation.10  And  in  the  mean 
time  he  will  have  celeStial  emanations  imparted  to  him. 

While  writing  this  paper,  I  have  by  some  gracious  influence 
been  insensibly  relieved  from  the  distress  under  which  I  laboured 
when  I  began  it.  May  the  same  happy  change  be  experienced  by 
any  of  my  readers,  in  the  like  affliction,  is  my  sincere  prayer. 


10  Cf.  Hyf.  4,  6,  g,  14,  15,  17,  37,  40,  52,  64,  67.  This  explanation  of  the 
world  as  a  place  of  trial,  leading  by  definite  progression  to  felicity  hereafter,  was 
Boswell’s  resource  in  all  difficulties,  vexations,  and  sorrows;  cf.  Letters  of  B., 
2.  306: 

Could  not  infinite  wisdom  and  goodness  have  made  us  less  miserable,  if  not  more  happy? 
We  muSt  be  content  to  “wait  the  great  teacher  Death,  and  God  adore!” 

It  is  to  me  clear  a  priori  that  your  question  may  be  answered  in  the  affirmative,  supposing 
us  to  be  such  machines  as  the  fatalists  maintain.  But,  as  I  think  it  nobler  to  be  a  free  agent, 
Struggling  as  we  muSt,  from  some  sad  mySterious  causes,  I  comfort  myself  with  the  Christian 
revelation  of  our  being  in  a  State  of  purification,  and  that  we  shall  in  course  of  time  attain 
to  felicity.  It  is  delightful,  Temple,  to  look  forward  to  the  period  when  you  and  I  shall  enjoy 
what  we  now  imagine.  In  the  mean  time,  let  us  be  patient,  and  do  what  good  we  can. 

He  was  increasingly  certain  that  “there  is  no  certain  happiness  in  this  State 
of  being”  ( ibid I.  221),  and,  frequently  repeating  his  favorite  quotation  “wait 
the  great  teacher,”  looked  forward  only  to  “gleams  of  joy  here,  and  a  blaze 
hereafter”;  see  Letters  of  B.,  1.  98,  147,  221,  237-38,  267;  2.  284,  349,  361, 
399,  431,  462;  Life  of  /.,  2.  218;  3.  255;  Boswelliana,  241. 
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[ON  PLEASURE] 

Tfiv  8e  f)8ovf|v  oI8a  (bg  eati  jtoixiAov.  — Plato  Diag.1 

I  know  what  variety  there  is  in  Pleasure. 

'  I  VHERE  are  certain  words  which  from  being  mo§l  frequently 
**•  used  in  a  limited  signification  do  not  readily  present  to  the 
mind  their  full  and  genuine  meaning.  AmongSt  these  is  the 
word  Pleasure ,  which  commonly  suggests  at  fir£t  the  idea  of 
sensual  gratification,  so  that  to  pronounce  the  word  Pleasure  by 
itself  would  alarm  the  delicate  sensibility  of  a  very  modest  lady. 
You  may  tell  her  that  you  are  happy  to  have  the  Pleasure  of 
seeing  her,  or  may  introduce  the  word  into  many  such  sentences, 
where  its  meaning  is  particularly  specified  by  the  re§t  of  the  words 
connefted  with  it.  But  you  mud  not  talk  of  Pleasure  simply.  We 
all  know  what  is  meant  by  a  Man  of  Pleasure,  or  a  Woman  of 
Pleasure. 

Yet  Pleasure  is  indeed  a  word  of  mo§t  extensive  meaning.  For 
it  comprehends  all  things  that  are  pleasing,  all  things  that  produce 
satisfaftion,  joy,  or  delight,  and  in  general  whatever  we  can  per¬ 
ceive  as  an  agreeable  effeft.  It  is  therefore  confining  and  debasing 
it  when  we  refer  it  only  to  our  senses.2  The  Pleasure  of  mind  when 

1  Plato,  Dialogues  ( Philebus ,  12).  The  magazine  text  gave  triv  for  xf)V; 
T]8ovT]v  for  f|5ovr]V;  ot8a  for  oI8a;  tog  for  tog;  EOTt  for  ECTl;  Jtotxtkov  for 
JtoixiAov.  Boswell  made  no  corrections. 

2  As  Dr.  Johnson  usually  did;  cf.  the  conversation  on  the  subject  in  1778 
(Life  of  J.,  3.  279) : 

Johnson.  “[Not  to  drink  wine]  is  a  diminution  of  pleasure,  to  be  sure;  but  I  do  not  say 
a  diminution  of  happiness.  There  is  more  happiness  in  being  rational.”  Boswell.  “But  if  we 
could  have  pleasure  always,  should  not  we  be  happy?  The  greateCt  part  of  men  would  compound 
for  pleasure.”  Johnson.  “Supposing  we  could  have  pleasure  always,  an  intellectual  man  would 
not  compound  for  it.  The  greatest  part  of  men  would  compound,  because  the  greatest  part  of 
men  are  gross.”  Boswell.  “I  allow  there  may  be  a  greater  pleasure  than  from  wine.  I  have 
had  more  pleasure  from  your  conversation,  I  have  indeed;  I  assure  you  I  have.”  Johnson. 
“When  we  talk  of  pleasure,  we  mean  sensual  pleasure.  When  a  man  says,  he  had  pleasure  with 
a  woman,  he  does  not  mean  conversation,  but  something  of  a  very  different  nature.  Phi¬ 
losophers  tell  you,  that  pleasure  is  contrary  to  happiness.” 

See  also  the  discussion  of  the  Doctor’s  eulogy  on  Garrick  (ibid.,  3.  441): 

I  objeCted  also  to  what  appears  an  anticlimax  of  praise,  when  contracted  with  the  preceding 
panegyrick, — “and  diminished  the  stock  of  harmless  pleasure !” — “Is  not  harmless  pleasure 
very  tame?”  Johnson.  “Nay,  Sir,  harmless  pleasure  is  the  highest  praise.  Pleasure  is  a  word  of 
dubious  import;  pleasure  is  in  general  dangerous,  and  pernicious  to  virtue;  to  be  able  therefore 
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we  attain  to  it  is  the  highest  pleasure.  But  I  am  willing  to  partake 
of  every  Pleasure  that  is  innocent,  and  I  am  to  consider  in  this 
essay  the  variety  of  means  by  which  mankind  procure,  or  en¬ 
deavour  to  procure,  to  themselves  that  which  Pope  enumerates 
amongst  the  epithets  of 

“Our  Being’s  end  and  aim.”* * 3 

Whatever  may  be  the  disputes  as  to  the  greater  quantity  of 
good  or  of  evil  in  the  world,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  human 
nature  is  so  constituted,  that  the  necessary  and  daily  supplies  of 
our  wants  afford  a  certain  degree  of  pleasure.  It  may  be  argued 
that  they  afford  only  a  relief  from  pain.  But  whether  pain  be  an 
unavoidable  preparative  for  Pleasure  or  not,  it  is  clear  that  Pleas¬ 
ure  is  felt  in  that  relief.  To  eat  when  one  is  hungry,  to  drink  when 
one  is  thirSty,  to  reSt  when  one  is  weary  with  labour,  to  go  to  sleep 
after  long  watching,  are  all  unquestionably  attended  with  pleasure. 
I  do  not  say  with  an  exquisite  feeling  of  Pleasure ;  but  that  there 
is  positive  pleasure  in  every  one  of  them  experience  has  proved  to 
all  of  us  so  often,  that  it  would  be  in  vain  for  any  one  to  deny  it. 

But  these  are  pleasures  without  having  any  intention  of  enjoy¬ 
ment;  they  are  merely  the  consequences  of  certain  situations,  and 
they  are  in  themselves  so  moderate,  and  we  are  so  much  habitu¬ 
ated  to  them,  that  we  are  seldom  sensible  of  them.  In  vain  do 
some  well-meaning  moralists  affirm  to  me,  that  there  is  more 
pleasure  in  eating  plain  food  when  one  is  hungry,  than  in  taSting 
all  the  delicacies  of  an  excellent  table.  I  have  tried  both,  and  I 
am  sure  they  are  wrong.4  Indeed  if  the  proposition  were  true,  it 

to  furnish  pleasure  that  is  harmless,  pleasure  pure  and  unalloyed,  is  as  great  a  power  as  man 
can  possess.”  This  was,  perhaps,  as  ingenious  a  defence  as  could  be  made;  Still,  however,  I 
was  not  satisfied. 

See  also  Johnson’s  commendation  of  The  Spectator  ( Life  of  Addison)'. 

No  greater  felicity  can  genius  attain  than  that  of  having  purified  intelle£tual  pleasure, 
separated  mirth  from  indecency,  and  wit  from  licentiousness;  of  having  taught  a  succession 
of  writers  to  bring  elegance  and  gaiety  to  the  aid  of  goodness;  and,  if  I  may  use  expressions 
yet  more  awful,  of  having  “turned  many  to  righteousness.” 

3  Essay  on  Man ,  4.  i : 

Oh  Happiness!  our  being’s  end  and  aim — 

Good,  Pleasure,  Ease,  Content!  whate’er  thy  name — 

That  something  Still  which  prompts  th’  eternal  sigh  .... 

4  Cf.  Hyp.  4,  8,  17,  20,  52,  58,  and  Life  of  J.,  3.  320: 

General  Oglethorpe  declaimed  againSt  luxury . Johnson.  “Hold,  Sir;  to  be  merely 

satisfied  is  not  enough.  It  is  in  refinement  and  elegance  that  the  civilized  man  differs  from 
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would  prove  that  man  is  capable  of  no  greater  enjoyment  of  any 
kind  than  in  being  relieved  from  the  opposite  pain  to  it;  whereas 
I  believe  that  every  capacity  of  enjoyment  may  be  increased  to  any 
amazing  degree.  And  as  all  Pleasure  depends  very  much  on  the 
imagination,  any  Pleasure  may,  by  the  warm  and  enlivening  influ¬ 
ence  of  that  power,  be  refined  and  exalted  to  a  pitch  far  beyond 
what  persons  of  dull  faculties  can  conceive. 

Intentional  Pleasure  is  of  infinite  variety.  Plato,  whose  deli¬ 
cacy  in  Pleasure  is  proverbial,  allows  of  that  variety,  in  the  motto 
of  this  paper.  And  Ari&otle,  lib.  10.  cap.  5.  De  Moribus,  illus¬ 
trates  it  in  his  usual  philosophical  manner. 

In  my  papers  upon  Cookery  and  upon  Drinking,  I  have  shewn 
that  I  am  pretty  well  acquainted  with  the  enjoyments  of  one, 
whom  the  French  charafterize  by  the  phrase  bon  vivant ,  one  who 
lives  well ,  as  is  the  English  phrase.  The  truth  is,  that  none  have 
a  keener  relish  of  every  species  of  pleasure  than  Hypochondriacks. 
Their  “exacerbations  of  misery,”  as  Dr.  Johnson  emphatically 
expresses  himself,  dispose  them  to  enjoy  with  avidity.* * * * 5 * *  And  if  in 
my  papers  upon  Love  I  have  chiefly  considered  its  effects  upon  the 
mind,  that  will  easily  be  perceived  to  have  been  owing  to  a  proper 
wish  to  avoid  such  ideas  as  any  of  my  readers  might  think  gross 
or  indecent;  even  now,  when  I  treat  professedly  of  Pleasure,  I 

the  savage.  A  great  part  of  our  industry,  and  all  our  ingenuity  is  exercised  in  procuring 
pleasure;  and,  Sir,  a  hungry  man  has  not  the  same  pleasure  in  eating  a  plain  dinner,  that  a 
hungry  man  has  in  eating  a  luxurious  dinner.  You  see  I  put  the  case  fairly.  A  hungry  man 
may  have  as  much,  nay,  more  pleasure  in  eating  a  plain  dinner,  than  a  man  grown  fastidious 
has  in  eating  a  luxurious  dinner.  But  I  suppose  the  man  who  decides  between  the  two  dinners, 
to  be  equally  a  hungry  man.” 

See  also  ibid.,  2.  90: 

Mrs.  Thrale  dwelt  with  peculiar  pleasure  on  this  line, 

“I’d  smile  with  the  simple,  and  feed  with  the  poor.” 

Johnson.  “Nay,  my  dear  Lady,  this  will  never  do . Smile  with  the  simple; — what  folly 

is  that?  And  who  would  feed  with  the  poor  that  can  help  it?  No,  no;  let  me  smile  with  the 
wise,  and  feed  with  the  rich.” 

5  For  the  hypochondriac’s  gaiety  when  in  a  sound  state  of  mind,  see  Hyp.  23, 

25,  37,  70;  Letters  of  B.,  1.  85,  88,  222-23,  224>  248i  2-  29°>  3l8i  B°s~ 
w  el  liana,  272. 

The  emphatic  expression  of  Johnson  was  used  in  a  sense  somewhat  different 
from  that  which  Boswell  gives  it;  cf.  The  Rambler,  1 14,  on  execution  for  trifling 
offenses: 

Few  among  those  that  crowd  in  thousands  to  the  legal  massacre,  and  look  with  careless¬ 
ness  ....  on  the  utmoft  exacerbations  of  human  society,  would  then  be  able  to  return  without 
horrour  and  dejeftion. 
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shall  hold  it  as  my  duty  to  say  nothing  of  the  highest  sensual 
pleasure  permitted  to  us,  which  V ernet  in  his  Tableau  de  V amour 
conjugal ,  tells  us  has  been  considered  by  a  Christian  saint,  as  a 
foretaste  of  the  happiness  of  heaven,”  and  which  the  founder  of 
a  great  religion  in  the  ea§t,  exhibits  as  an  allurement  to  the  fancies 
of  the  faithful,  in  his  Mahometan  paradise.  The  Hypochondriack 
indulges  the  flattering  hope,  that  his  essays  may  appear  in  the 
library  of  the  divine,  in  the  drawing  room  of  the  matron,  and  on 
the  toilet  of  the  young  lady. 

Pleasure  is  the  aim  of  mankind  in  every  thing  beyond  what  is 
merely  necessary  to  remedy  pain  and  inconvenience ;  so  that  in 
civilized  society,  even  those  who  live  in  the  moS  frugal  manner, 
would  Startle  should  one  fairly  show  them  what  a  proportion  of 
their  time  and  expence  is  absolutely  devoted  to  Pleasure. 

This  however,  is  very  rational  5  for  that  Pleasure  is  not  only 
the  aim  but  the  end  of  our  being,  seems  to  be  philosophically 
demonstrable.  Therefore  all  the  labour  and  all  the  serious  busi¬ 
ness  of  life  should  juStly  be  considered  only  as  the  means  to  that 
end.  That  evil  is  perpetually  mingling  with  our  good,  that  pain 
is  in  a  constant  Struggle  with  Pleasure  in  the  existence  of  man,  is 
but  too  true,  and  we  muSt  wait  with  pious  patience  for  a  future 
consummation  of  felicity.  But  in  the  mean-time  it  is  our  wisdom 
and  our  duty  to  make  ourselves  as  happy  as  we  can  in  our  passage 
through  this  State  of  being,  having  always  respeft  to  the  influence 
which  our  conduft  may  have  upon  our  situation  in  a  better  State. 
This  is  the  sum  of  unclouded,  clear,  religious  morality.' 


6  The  author  is  not  Vernet,  but  Venette,  Nicolas  ( 1632?— 1698),  a  French 
physician  who,  in  spite  of  having  become  royal  professor  of  anatomy  and  sur¬ 
gery,  is  chiefly  remembered  by  his  unscientific  and  popular  De  la  generation  de 
Thomme ,  ou  Tableau  de  V amour  conjugal ,  full  of  shaky  physiology  and  anatomy, 
and  shady  examples  and  illustrations.  The  work  was  first  published  under  the 
name  of  Salonici  in  Amsterdam,  1687,  and  reprinted  later  under  the  author’s 
own  name  in  France,  Germany,  and  England.  It  is  sometimes  attributed  to 
Charles  Patin,  but  without  proof. 

7  Cf.  Letters  of  B.,  2.  462: 

I  am  conscious  that  I  can  expeft  only  temporary  alleviation  of  misery;  and  some  gleams 
of  enjoyment.  But  these  it  is  my  right,  nay  I  think  my  duty  to  have. 

“Gayety  is  a  duty  when  health  requires  it,”  wrote  Johnson  to  Mrs.  Aston  in 
1 777  ( Letters  of  J .,  2.  4  and  notes) ;  see  also  ibid.,  1.  193;  2.  68,  214,  and  The 
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Every  man  mu£t,  no  doubt,  exercise  a  discretionary  power  as 
to  the  particular  discipline  which  he  finds  to  be  beft  for  himself ; 
and  while  I  am  of  that  opinion,  I  will  not  rashly  condemn  those 
who  indulge  in  all  the  brilliant  gaiety  of  life;  nor  will  I  despise 
those  who  sequester  themselves.  I  can  admire  a  fine  lady  as  an 
angelick  being,  and  venerate  an  ascetick  as  a  spiritual  hero.* * * * * * * 8 

In  the  present  State  of  my  mind,  it  appears  to  me  that  variety 


Rambler ,  44,  in  which  Religion  explains  that  she  is  not  all  mortification  and  self- 
denying  exercises: 

To  his  lower  faculties  [man]  muft  allow  such  gratifications  as  will,  by  refreshing  him, 
invigorate  his  nobler  pursuits . 

Suffering  is  no  duty  ....  nor  pleasure  a  crime . Return  then  with  me  from  con¬ 
tinual  misery  to  moderate  enjoyment  and  joyful  alacrity . Remember  that  the  greatest 

honour  you  can  pay  to  the  Author  of  your  being  is  by  such  a  cheerful  behaviour,  as  discovers 
a  mind  satisfied  with  his  dispensations. 

Much  the  same  idea  recurs  in  Doddridge’s  epigram,  quoted  with  praise  in 
Hebr.,  308: 

Dr.  Doddridge  being  mentioned,  [Johnson]  observed  that  “he  was  author  of  one  of  the 

fineft  epigrams  in  the  English  language . The  subjeft  is  his  family  motto, — Dwm 

vivimus,  vivamus;  which,  in  its  primary  signification,  is,  to  be  sure,  not  very  suitable  to  a 
Christian  divine;  but  he  paraphrased  it  thus: 

Live  while  you  live,  the  epicure  would  say, 

And  seize  the  pleasures  of  the  present  day. 

Live,  while  you  live,  the  sacred  preacher  cries, 

And  give  to  God  each  moment  as  it  flies. 

Lord,  in  my  views  let  both  united  be; 

I  live  in  pleasure ,  when  I  live  to  thee.” 

8  Good  authority  for  at  least  part  of  this  statement;  compare  Life  of  J.,  3. 
401-402: 

As  he  was  a  zealous  friend  of  subordination,  he  was  at  all  times  watchful  to  repress  the 
vulgar  cant  againSl  the  manners  of  the  great;  “High  people,  Sir,  (said  he,)  are  the  befl;  take 
a  hundred  ladies  of  quality,  you’ll  find  them  better  wives,  better  mothers,  more  willing  to 

sacrifice  their  own  pleasure  to  their  children  than  a  hundred  other  women . Few  lords 

will  cheat;  and  if  they  do,  they’ll  be  ashamed  of  it:  farmers  cheat  and  are  not  ashamed  of 

it:  they  have  all  the  sensual  vices  too  of  the  nobility . ”  Boswell.  “The  notion  of  the 

world,  Sir,  however  is,  that  the  morals  of  women  of  quality  are  worse  than  those  in  lower 
stations.”  Johnson.  “Yes,  Sir,  the  licentiousness  of  one  woman  of  quality  makes  more  noise 
than  that  of  a  number  of  women  in  lower  Stations;  then,  Sir,  you  are  to  consider  the  malignity 
of  women  in  the  city  againSl  women  of  quality,  which  will  make  them  believe  anything  of 

them . No,  Sir,  so  far  as  I  have  observed,  the  higher  in  rank,  the  richer  ladies  are, 

they  are  better  inSirufted  and  more  virtuous.” 

See  also  the  opinion  of  Lord  Chesterfield  ( Letters  to  his  Son,  1.  107): 

Falsehood  and  dissimulation  are  certainly  to  be  found  at  Courts;  but  where  are  they  not 
to  be  found?  Cottages  have  them  as  well  as  Courts;  only  with  worse  manners . What¬ 

ever  poets  may  write,  or  fools  believe,  of  rural  innocence  and  truth,  and  of  the  perfidy  of 
Courts,  this  is  moil  undoubtedly  true — that  shepherds  and  minifters  are  both  men;  their 
natures  and  passions  the  same,  the  modes  of  them  only  different. 

The  idea  is  repeated  in  ibid.,  1.  448. 
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of  Pleasure  is  beneficial  5  and  I  contemplate  with  satisfaftion  not 
only  the  rich  Stores  of  Pleasure  supplied  by  nature,  but  the  num¬ 
berless  modes  of  it  which  human  ingenuity  has  in  the  progress  of 
time  brought  to  such  perfeStion.9  The  gratifications  of  sight,  taSte, 
smell,  and  hearing,  afforded  by  light,  by  colours,  by  diversities  of 
shape,  by  fruits,  by  flowers,  by  the  murmuring  of  waters,  the  hum 
of  bees,  the  singing  of  birds,  and  all  the  objeSts  around  us.  The 
multiplicity  of  dishes  and  wines,  the  contrivance,  the  elegance,  and 
the  splendour  of  houses,  furniture,  and  equipages.  The  games 
which  amuse  and  interest,  the  treasures  of  literature  in  so  many 
and  such  extensive  departments,  the  performances  of  eminent 
Painters  and  Musicians,  the  animated  intercourse  of  private  society, 
the  dazzling  effect  of  publick  entertainments,  and  the  luxurious 
intervals  of  repose,  the  finer  Pleasures  of  imagination  which  Addi¬ 
son  has  so  delightfully  shown  in  the  Speftator,10  and  the  Still  more 


9  See  also  Hyp.  6,  52,  57,  and  notes.  The  visit  to  the  silk-mill  at  Derby  in 
1777  is  the  source  of  a  little  essay  comparable  to  this  passage,  in  the  Life  of  J .,  3. 
186  ff.: 

I  am  not  very  conversant  with  mechanicks;  but  the  simplicity  of  this  machine,  and  its 
multiplied  operations,  Struck  me  with  an  agreeable  surprize.  I  had  learnt  from  Dr.  Johnson, 
during  this  interview,  not  to  think  with  a  dejefted  indifference  of  the  works  of  art,  and  the 
pleasures  of  life,  because  life  is  uncertain  and  shorts  but  to  consider  such  indifference  as  a 
failure  of  reason,  a  morbidness  of  mind;  for  happiness  should  be  cultivated  as  much  as  we 
can,  and  the  objefts  which  are  instrumental  to  it  should  be  Steadily  considered  as  of  impor¬ 
tance,  with  a  reference  not  only  to  ourselves,  but  to  multitudes  in  successive  ages. 

See  also  ibid.,  1.  502;  Rasselas,  chap.  1 1,  32,  on  the  “hunger  of  imagina¬ 
tion”  which  can  be  appeased  only  by  enlarging  the  range  of  information  and 
activity;  and  Letters  of  J.,  2.  386: 

Take  therefore  all  opportunities  of  learning  that  offer  themselves,  however  remote  the 
matter  may  be  from  common  life  or  common  conversation.  Look  in  Herschel’s  telescope;  go 
into  a  chymiSPs  laboratory;  if  you  see  a  manufafturer  at  work,  remark  his  operations.  By  this 
attivity  of  attention,  you  will  find  in  every  place  diversion  and  improvement. 

See  also  ibid.,  X.  337,  and  Boswell’s  letter  to  Zelide  ( Letters  of  B.,  I.  50): 

Study  hiftory,  plain  and  certain  parts  of  knowledge,  and  above  all  endeavour  to  relish 
the  common  affairs  of  life.  David  Hume,  who  has  thought  as  much  as  any  man,  who  has  been 
tortured  on  the  metaphysical  rack,  who  has  walked  the  wilds  of  speculation,  wisely  and  calmly 
concludes  that  the  business  of  ordinary  life  is  the  proper  employment  of  man. 

Johnson  had  a  “relish”  for  the  “common  affairs  of  life,”  at  which  Boswell 
constantly  marveled;  see  Life  of  J.,  3.  216,  383;  Hebr.,  148,  244,  280,  284, 
297,  300. 

10  In  the  continuous  series,  numbers  411-421  inclusive.  In  The  Spectator, 
146,  the  highest  pleasure  is  said  to  be  “reading  sublime  thoughts,”  and  Cicero  is 
mentioned  as  a  source  of  supply  unfailing. 
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valuable  enjoyments  of  the  heart  all  contribute  to  temporary 
happiness;  and  whilst  we  gladly  share  in  these  Pleasures,  let  us 
not  be  disturbed  as  if  Pleasure  were  wrong  in  itself,  but  look 
forward  to  that  glorious  period  when  we  shall  be  received  into 
the  presence  of  Him,  “at  whose  right  hand  are  Pleasures  for 
evermore.”11 


11  Psalms ,  16.  1 1.  In  his  letter  to  Mile  de  Zuylen,  Boswell  adopts  an  entirely 
opposite,  even  canting  Puritanical  tone  ( Letters  of  B.,  1.  48): 

I  heartily  wish  I  could  do  you  any  real  service.  You  will  tell  me,  “You  give  me  pleasure, 
Sir,  and  that  is  to  me  a  very  great  service.”  My  dear  Zelide!  let  me  prevail  with  you  to  give 
up  your  attachment  to  pleasure  and  to  court  the  mild  happiness.  Believe  me,  God  does  not 
intend  that  we  should  have  much  pleasure  in  this  world.  But  he  has  been  kind  enough  to 
place  us  so  that  we  may  attain  to  a  pleasing  serenity,  what  one  of  our  poets  calls 

The  soul’s  calm  sunshine  and  the  heartfelt  joy. 

To  be  thus  is,  truly,  to  follow  nature.  They  who  seek  for  exquisite  joy  were  allways  deceived. 
If  they  obtain  it,  it  is  but  for  a  moment.  Their  powers  are  deftroyed  by  excess  and  they 
languish  in  a  ftate  of  tedious  infirmity.  If  they  do  not  obtain  it,  they  are  wretched  and 
fretfull;  they  swear  that  there  is  no  happiness  in  life,  because  they  have  not  experienced  the 
fancied  happiness  which  life  denys. 
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[ON  MARRIAGE] 

Tu  tamen  vel  me  autore  mentem  iRam  mutabis ,  &  ccelibatu  reliElo ,  Rerih 
ac  farum  humano  vitir  mRituto ,  sanfiissimo  conjugio  indulgebis. 

— Erasmus. 

“But  by  my  advice  you  shall  change  that  resolution,  and  quitting  celibacy, 
“a  barren  Slate  of  life  little  suited  to  human  nature,  shall  indulge  in 
“holy  Matrimony.” 

T7  RASMUS  has  written  so  well  upon  so  many  subjects,  that  his 
works  alone  might  make  a  very  good  Study  for  moft  men. 
But  what  I  peculiarly  admire  in  him  is  a  pleasant  serenity  of  mind 
that  shows  itself  in  the  ease  and  vivacity  with  which  he  treats  every 
lighter  theme  on  which  his  thoughts  have  been  employed.  As  he 
visited  England,  he  may  be  considered  as  naturalized  among  the 
literati  of  this  island  5  and  indeed  much  has  been  done  by  them  in 
his  honour.  Let  me  only  mention  his  life  by  Dr.  Jortin,  and  the 
heroick  encomium  upon  him  by  Mr.  Pope.1 

Having  been  obliged  to  him  for  a  motto  to  this  paper,  I  have 
been  led  to  introduce  it  with  something  said  in  praise  of  one  of 
my  moSl  favourite  writers.  But  I  have  taken  care  to  Slop  short, 
leSf  I  should  not  leave  myself  room  enough  for  the  subject  of  the 
present  essay,  which  I  mean  should  be  Marriage. 

Upon  this  subjeft,  indeed,  one  may  write  volumes,  because  it 
is  so  extensive,  and  makes  so  essential  a  part  of  the  hiStory  of 
mankind.  I  am  to  write  upon  it,  as  I  have  done  upon  other 
subjefts,  in  the  course  of  these  my  monthly  lucubrations,  with 
little  sySfem  or  order,  but  with  a  frankness  of  communication,  and 
a  benevolent  wish  to  entertain,  and  perhaps  in  some  degree  in§fru6t 
my  readers. 

There  has  perhaps  been  no  period  when  Marriage  was  more 

1  Dr.  John  Jortin  (1698-1770),  archdeacon  of  London,  founded  his  Life  of 
Erasmus  (2  v.,  1750,  1760)  on  the  earlier  biography  of  Jean  Le  Clerc.  It  was 
Dr.  Jortin  to  whom  Boswell’s  father  and  Lord  Hailes  appealed  in  1760,  in  the 
hope  that  so  eminent  a  man  could  wither  James’s  youthful  enthusiasm  for  the 
Roman  Catholic  faith;  see  Jortin’s  letter  to  Lord  Hailes  in  Rogers’s  Memoir  of 
James  Boswell  ( Boswelliana ,  13). 

Pope  mentions  Erasmus  in  his  Imitations  of  Horace,  1.  65,  and  in  his  Essay 
on  Criticism ,  693. 
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the  general  topick  of  conversation  than  at  present;  when  a  cele¬ 
brated  popular  preacher  has  ventured  to  publish  under  the  title 
of  Thelyphthora,  an  elaborate,  nay,  as  he  professes,  a  religious 
exhortation  to  the  comforts  of  a  plurality  of  women.2  I  am  not 
going  to  enter  upon  the  wide  field  of  Marriage,  in  all  its  varieties 
in  different  parts  of  the  globe.  My  reflections  are  to  be  limited  to 
the  good,  plain  institution  established  in  our  own  country,  with 
which  we  are  all  well  acquainted;  in  short,  to  British  Marriage  as 
by  law  established.  And,  inStead  of  attempting  an  answer  to  The- 
lyphthora ,  till  I  have  more  leisure  to  consider  whether  it  is  right 
or  wrong,  I  shall  in  the  mean  time  relate  an  anecdote  which  I  had 
from  grave  authority.  Mr.  Blount,  who  wrote  what  he  calls  The 
Oracles  of  Reason ,  having  loSt  his  wife,  fell  in  love  with  her  siSter, 
a  very  beautiful  woman,  and  having  composed  with  a  great  deal 

2  This  is,  I  suspect,  one  of  Boswell’s  easy  references  to  books  as  if  he  knew 
them  well,  when  as  a  matter  of  fact  he  had  read  only  the  reviews  in  his  own 
magazine.  This  number  of  The  Hyfochondriack  was  printed  in  the  London 
Magazine  for  February  1781;  the  issue  for  the  preceding  September  had  given 
the  entire  first  chapter  of  T helyfhthora  in  the  body  of  the  periodical,  and  a 
long  review  of  the  first  two  volumes  in  the  Imfartial  Review  of  New  Publications 
at  the  back.  (The  third  volume  was  reviewed  in  due  time,  June  1781.) 

In  the  reviewer’s  opening  paragraphs  we  learn  the  name  of  the  author,  and  his 
reputation,  which  Boswell  throws  out  so  lightly: 

From  the  dedication  to  the  presidents  ....  and  other  governors  of  the  Asylum,  Miseri- 
cordia,  Magdalene,  and  Lock  Hospitals,  institutions  peculiarly  calculated  for  the  preservation 
or  relief  of  the  female  sex,  and  from  a  variety  of  other  circumstances,  it  is  an  indisputable 
fa£t,  that  the  Reverend  Mr.  [Martin]  Madan  [1726—1790],  chaplain  to  the  Lock  Hospital, 
formerly  a  counsellor  at  law,  many  years  an  admired,  moft  popular  preacher,  and  universally 
acknowledged  to  be  a  man  of  great  learning,  is  the  author. 

The  full  title  of  the  work  (published  1780)  is  T  helyfhthora,  or,  a  Treatise 
on  Female  Ruin,  in  its  Causes,  EffeFls,  Consequences,  Prevention ,  and  Remedy, 
considered  on  the  Basis  of  Divine  Law:  under  the  following  heads:  Marriage, 
W boredom,  Adultery,  Polygamy,  Divorce,  etc.  The  author’s  avowed  and  clear 
intention,  expressed  in  the  chapter  reprinted  in  the  London  Magazine,  is  to  do 
away  with  the  sordid  horrors  of  illicit  relationship  and  to  signally  reduce  the 
frequency  of  rape  and  seduction  by  recognizing  the  fundamental  meaning  of 
marriage,  and  making  a  man  acknowledge  and  be  responsible  for  every  woman 
with  whom  he  copulated.  This  is  far  from  celebrating  the  comforts  of  a  flurality 
of  wives! 

The  book  called  forth  numerous  comments;  the  D.N.B.  lists  nineteen  at¬ 
tacks  upon  it.  A  farce  based  on  Madan’s  idea,  entitled  also  T helyfhthora,  was 
presented  in  March  1781.  Comments  on  the  book  itself  appear  in  the  London 
Magazine,  52.  261,  and  the  play  is  reviewed  at  length  in  the  number  for  March 
1781,  the  month  after  Boswell’s  essay. 
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of  ingenuity  a  treatise  to  prove  that  it  was  lawful  for  him  to  marry 
her,  he  sent  it  to  the  Bishop  of  London,  and  afterwards  waited 
upon  his  lordship  to  ask  his  opinion.  The  bishop  did  not  wish 
to  entangle  himself  in  disputation 5  so  he  calmly  said,  “Your  argu¬ 
ments,  Mr.  Blount,  may  be  very  good;  but  I’ll  tell  you,  if  you 
marry  the  lady  you  will  be  hanged.”3 

To  the  subject  of  Marriage  we  may  well  apply  the  observation 


3  Charles  Blount  (1654-1693)  was  chiefly  known  as  the  author  of  such 
works  as  Anima  Mundi;  Great  is  Diana  of  the  Ephesians — -a  work  upholding 
primitive  Christianity;  The  ...  .  Books  of  Apollonius  Tyaneus  and  Religio 
Laid  (said  to  be  developed  largely  from  works  by  Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury) ; 
and  two  pamphlets  for  which  he  owed  much  to  Milton’s  Areopagitica.  He  had 
married  at  eighteen  one  Eleanora  Tyrrel,  and  after  her  death  would  have  mar¬ 
ried  her  sister,  had  it  not  been  for  the  lady’s  scruples.  Blount  forthwith  prepared 
a  letter  on  the  propriety  of  marrying  two  sisters  successively  (dated  March  8, 
1693),  which  was  included  in  his  Oracles  of  Reason ,  and  was,  no  doubt,  the 
impetus  for  the  publication  of  that  collection.  It  is  said  ( Biogr .  Brit.)  to  be 
more  carefully  composed  than  the  other  writings  in  the  work,  “with  a  great 
seeming  spirit  of  candour,  and  as  much  learning  as  could  be  shewn  upon  the 
subject.”  This  was  probably  the  statement  which  Blount  submitted  to  the 
Bishop — or,  according  to  the  Biographia,  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and 
other  churchmen.  In  despair  at  the  opposition  which  he  could  not  overcome, 
Blount  committed  suicide. 

Tillotson  was  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  Henry  Compton,  Bishop  of  London, 
in  1693.  The  tone  of  the  answer  which  Boswell  quotes  is  sufficiently  blunt  to 
make  the  reference  to  the  Bishop  authentic;  Compton,  who  had  been  in  the  army, 
always  preserved  something  of  a  martial  air,  and  according  to  his  enemy  James  II, 
“talked  more  like  a  colonel  than  a  bishop.”  Boswell’s  “grave  authority”  for  the 
story  may  have  been  Bishop  Beilby  Porteus,  whom  he  visited  at  Chester  in  1779 
(see  Hyf>.  69  n.  14). 

It  is  interesting  to  follow  the  history  of  the  law  which  Blount  attempted  to 
change.  The  first  positive  efforts  to  alter  it  began  in  the  English  Colonies,  and  in 
1906,  when  a  bill  to  render  legal  the  marriage  to  a  deceased  wife’s  sister  finally 
passed  both  houses  of  Parliament,  it  concerned  only  marriages  of  this  type  which 
had  occurred  in  the  Colonies.  Candor  and  consistency  required  another  bill  to  be 
passed  in  1907,  allowing  the  same  privilege  to  Englishmen  of  England.  Com¬ 
parable  bills  had  been  proposed  and  rejected  in  1850,  1855,  1856,  1858,  1859, 
1861,  1862,  1866,  1869,  1870,  1871,  1872,  1873,  1 875,  1879,  1880,  1882, 
1883,  1884,  1886,  1888,  1889,  1890,  1891,  1896,  1898,  1900,  1901,  1902. 

The  stubborn  conservatism  which  caused  this  long  delay  disregarded  even 
the  wishes  of  the  royal  family;  the  Prince  of  Wales  voted  in  favor  of  the  bills 
of  1879  and  1896,  and  it  is  said  that  Queen  Victoria  used  all  her  personal  influ¬ 
ence  to  assure  the  success  of  such  a  measure,  in  order  to  marry  Princess  Beatrice  to 
the  widowed  husband  of  Princess  Alice  (Latimer,  England  in  the  19th  Century). 
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which  the  Spectator  so  humorously  returns  to  Sir  Roger  de  Cover- 
ley,  “Much  may  be  said  on  both  sides.”4 *  Erasmus  amused  himself 
in  the  way  of  declamation  upon  it  in  different  views,  by  writing 
“Suasoria  de  ineundo  Matrimonio — Arguments  for  entering  into 
Marriage.”  And  also  “De  Matrimonio  infelici — of  unhappy  Mar¬ 
riage,”  by  way  of  “ Prceceptiunculce  generis  dissuasorii — little  pre¬ 
cepts  of  the  dissuasive  kind.”  And  it  is  wonderful  to  observe  the 
fertility  of  his  imagination  in  bringing  forth  such  a  number  of 
circumstances.  The  truth  is,  that  were  a  man  to  resolve  not  to 
marry  till  he  has  fully  settled  in  his  mind,  that  it  will  be  upon  the 
whole  for  his  greatest  good,  the  numbers  of  mankind  would 
decrease  very  rapidly ;  so  that  if  Dr.  Price 5  were  to  introduce 
philosophy  into  his  calculations  upon  this  subject,  and  conjecture 
what  the  effeCt  of  the  increase  of  reasoning  may  be  upon  future 
population,  the  result  might  indeed  be  alarming.  I  truSt  however 
that  our  natural  appetites  and  affeCtions  will  long  prove  a  sufficient 
counterbalance  to  the  selfish  disadvantages  which  cool  judgement 
may  discover  in  the  connubial  engagement.6 

4  The  Spectator,  122;  Boswell  quotes  the  phrase  from  memory,  assigning  it 
incorrectly.  It  was  Sir  Roger  himself  who  gave  the  opinion,  “with  the  air  of  a 
man  who  would  not  give  his  judgement  rashly.” 

Boswell  alludes  to  it  again  in  a  letter  to  John  Wilkes  ( Letters  of  B.,  I.  73). 

6  Richard  Price  (1723— 1791),  a  non-conformist  minister,  was  best  known 
as  a  writer  upon  moral  and  economic  subjects.  The  publication  of  his  papers  on 
population  in  Philosophical  Transactions  for  1769  (originally  a  letter  to  Dr. 
Franklin  on  the  expectation  of  lives,  the  increase  of  the  race,  and  the  population 
of  London)  is  said  to  have  drawn  attention  to  the  faulty  calculations  of  recently 
established  insurance  benefit  societies.  He  was  a  sturdy  defender  of  the  rights 
of  the  American  colonies,  and  the  publication  of  his  Observations  on  the  Civil 
Liberty  C?  the  Justice  and  Policy  of  the  War  with  America  (1776),  with  the 
added  consideration  that  the  work  had  a  rapid  sale,  and  that  Price  was  given  the 
freedom  of  the  city  of  London  as  a  result  of  it,  is  said  to  have  had  a  share  in 
determining  the  thirteen  colonies  to  revolt.  Price  was  in  1778  invited  by  Con¬ 
gress  to  come  to  America  and  assist  in  the  financial  operations  of  the  new  country; 
in  1783  he  was,  with  Washington,  created  LL.D.  by  Yale  College.  His  zeal  for 
the  French  Revolution  provoked  Burke’s  attacks  upon  it,  but  Price  died  before 
its  worst  evils  took  place. 

He  appears  again  in  Hyp.  42;  in  the  Life  of  J.,  4.  242  (1783);  and  in 
Boswelliana ,  301,  where  Boswell  calls  him  Lord  Shelburne's  Price,  “whom  I 
love,  and  call  Pretium  afePlionis 

6  Cf.  Hyp.  13,  43,  46,  and  notes;  Life  of  J.,  2.  190: 

A  question  was  Started,  whether  the  State  of  marriage  was  natural  to  man.  Johnson.  “Sir, 
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That  Marriage  should  ever  be  respefted  by  the  wise  and  vir¬ 
tuous,  is  plain  from  the  consideration,  that  it  is  the  mode  of 
continuing  the  human  race  in  a  regular  and  becoming  manner. 
Man  loves  his  species.  He  feels  a  pleasure  in  the  contemplation 
of  that  multitude  of  beings  of  whom  he  is  one;  and  he  cannot 
but  have  a  regard  for  an  orderly  institution  to  which  he  himself 
owes  his  education,  and  without  which  he  is  sensible  that  society 
would  be  a  scene  of  gross  and  discordant  confusion. 

To  consider  one’s  self  as  a  part  of  a  general  syStem,  and  to 
think  of  the  good  of  the  whole  may  have  been  carried  to  an  absurd 
excess  by  the  Stoicks  of  old,  and  by  some  philosophers  of  modern 
times  who  have  assimilated  their  notions  to  those  of  that  lofty 
se&.  Yet  it  mu£t  be  allowed,  that  much  of  our  happiness  arises 
from  viewing  our  existence  in  that  light.  Voltaire  in  his  Candide 
has  unquestionably  shown,  by  praftical  impressions  Stronger  than 
any  effeSts  from  induStion,  that  a  series  of  severe  distresses  will 
be  felt  by  an  individual  notwithstanding  all  the  boaSted  arguments 
of  optimism.  This  however  even  Voltaire  with  all  his  wit  could 
not  but  know,  and  indeed  I  believe  his  benevolence  made  him 
know  it  well,  that  the  enjoyment  of  man  is  far  from  being  merely 
selfish,  but  is  in  a  considerable  degree  sympathetick.  It  extends 
itself  to  his  wife  and  children,  to  his  friends,  to  his  countrymen, 


it  is  so  far  from  being  natural  for  a  man  and  woman  to  live  in  a  State  of  marriage,  that 
we  find  all  the  motives  which  they  have  for  remaining  in  that  connexion,  and  the  restraints 
which  civilized  society  imposes  to  prevent  separation,  are  hardly  sufficient  to  keep  them 
together.” 

This  depressing  opinion,  observe,  was  given  upon  the  state  of  marriage,  the 
legal  bondage  to  responsibilities  which  is  usually  the  cause  of  such  chilly  hesitation 
as  Boswell  mentions  in  this  essay  and  in  Hyf.  46.  Johnson  agreed  that  “natural 
appetites  and  affections”  would  still  result  in  this  unnatural  status;  see  Life  of 
/.,  2.  540: 

“You  will  recoiled  my  saying  ....  that  I  had  often  wondered  why  young  women  should 
marry,  as  they  have  so  much  more  freedom  ....  while  unmarried,  than  when  married.  I 
indeed  did  not  mention  the  flrong  reason  for  their  marrying — the  mechanical  reason.”  Bos¬ 
well.  “Why  that  is  a  drong  one.  But  does  not  imagination  make  it  much  more  important 
than  it  is  in  reality?  Is  it  not,  to  a  certain  degree,  a  delusion  in  us  as  well  as  in  women?” 
Johnson.  “Why  yes,  Sirj  but  it  is  a  delusion  that  is  always  beginning  again.” 

See  also  ibid.,  2.  1 17: 

“It  is  not  from  reason  and  prudence  that  people  marry,  but  from  inclination.  A  man  is 
poor;  he  thinks,  ‘I  cannot  be  worse,  and  so  I’ll  e’en  take  Peggy.’  ” 

See  also  Johnson’s  defense  of  marriage  as  “the  beSt  Slate  for  a  man  in  general” 
( Life  of  J.,  2.  524;  The  Idler ,  87;  Rasselas,  chaps.  26,  28). 
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to  all  with  whom  he  feels  a  connexion ;  and  if  his  mind  is  enlarged 
enough,  it  extends  itself  to  the  whole  human  race.7  There  cannot 
be  a  more  sublime  expression  of  benevolence  than  the  following 
line  in  Dr.  Johnson’s  imitation  of  the  Tenth  Satire  of  Juvenal, 
where  he  incites  to  pray, 

“For  love  which  scarce  collective  man  can  fill.” 

A  man  therefore  may  be  induced  to  marry  from  the  principle 
that  he  shall  by  doing  so,  have  a  better  connexion  with  society, 
and  add  more  good  to  the  general  system  than  by  any  other  means. 
But  the  “ Officina  gentium — the  work-shop  of  nations,”  would  be 
ill  carried  on,  were  only  such  extensive  principles  to  operate. 
Ninety-nine  of  a  hundred  marry  from  the  impulse  of  appetite, 
from  immediate  desire  of  a  particular  obje6f.  All  who  think  it 
immoral  to  gratify  the  Stronger  natural  inclination  without  the 
sanftion  of  wedlock,  and  cannot  or  do  not  choose  to  repress  it, 
muCt  marry,  and  then  do  well;  though  Swift  wittily  says,  that  to 
take  a  wife  to  preserve  one’s  chastity  is  like  constantly  wearing  a 
Burgundy  pitch  plaiSter  to  preserve  one’s  health.8  Sir  John  Brute 

7  Boswell  liked  to  consider  himself  one  of  the  “few  men  whose  minds  are 
sufficiently  enlarged  to  comprehend  universal  or  even  extensive  good”  (Hyp.  3). 
Cf.  Letters  of  B.,  1.  214;  Life  of  J .,  2.  350,  in  which  he  asserts  his  claim  to 
be  a  citizen  of  the  world-,  and  Hebr.,  21 : 

I  am,  I  flatter  myself,  completely  a  citizen  of  the  world. — In  my  travels  through  Holland, 
Germany,  Switzerland,  Italy,  Corsica,  France,  I  never  felt  myself  from  home;  and  I  sincerely 
love  “every  kindred  and  tongue  and  people  and  nation.” 

He  perhaps  took  his  cue  from  John  Wilkes,  to  whom  he  wrote  in  1765 
(. Letters  of  B.,  I.  72): 

Even  your  compliments  were  excellent,  and  had  full  effeft.  You  told  me  I  was  “the  moft 
liberal  man  you  had  ever  met  with,  a  citizen  of  the  world,  free  from  prejudices  of  any 
country,  who  would  be  liked  in  France  as  much  as  in  Britain.” 

When  Boswell  was  abroad,  he  aspired  to  be  an  ambassador — an  ambition 
which  had  been  suggested  to  him  by  John  Wilkes,  probably  on  account  of  the 
qualities  listed  above  {Letters  of  B.,  1.  74,  96);  in  his  later  years,  his  warm 
interest  in  the  causes  of  the  Americans  and  the  Corsicans  brought  back  his  youth¬ 
ful  ambition,  and  he  sought  appointment  on  commissions  to  both  countries  {ibid., 
2.  275,  455,  460). 

8  Boswell,  quoting  from  memory,  makes  an  addition  to  one  of  the  quips  in 
the  prose  miscellanies  accompanying  the  Martinus  Scriblerus  papers  (published 
by  Swift  and  Pope  in  1727).  The  jest  is  not  Swift’s,  however;  it  appears  in  the 
division  entitled  Thoughts  on  Various  Subjects  by  Mr.  Pofe,  thus: 

He  who  marries  a  wife  because  he  cannot  live  chastely,  is  much  like  a  man  who,  finding  a 
few  humours  in  his  body,  resolves  to  wear  a  perpetual  blister. 
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in  the  Provoked  Wife,  coarsely  but  justly  speaks  out  the  mo§t 
common  motive  for  Marriage,  “Why,  I  had  a  mind  to  lye  with 
her,  and  she  would  not  let  me.”9  It  is  in  vain  to  disguise,  that  the 
enjoyment  of  woman  is  the  mo§t  general  and  the  prime  incentive 
to  Marriage,  when  man  is  in  his  vigour.  Fielding  in  one  of  his 
poems  when  treating  of  the  choice  of  a  wife,  requires  that  she 
should  be 

“A  warm  partaker  of  the  genial  bed.”10 

Nay  the  more  delicate  Guardian ,  when  recommending  a  lady  to 
his  young  friend,  tells  him,  “She  will  not  be  less  an  ornament  to 
your  table  than  give  you  pleasure  in  bed.”* 11 

That  there  are  additional  motives  to  Marriage,  besides  what  I 
have  ventured  to  specify  as  the  chief,  I  shall  not  deny.  I  will  even 
admit  that  it  is  frequently  not  perceived  to  be  the  “something 
which  prompts,”12  and  also  that  in  society  highly  civilized,  the 
feelings  of  nature  are  so  overwhelmed  with  artificial  means  of 
gratifying  pride  and  pleasure,  that  they  bear  a  very  small  propor¬ 
tion.  Nor,  am  I  so  full  of  my  own  notion,  as  not  to  be  sensible 
that  the  same  man  will  have  different  motives  for  Marriage  at 
different  periods  of  his  life.  Bafiardy  a  poet  of  some  ingenuity  and 
conceit,  has  the  following  Latin  epigram  on  his  three  wives:13 

Terna  mihi  variis  dufta  eft  wtatibus  uxor , 

Hcec  Juveniy  ilia  viro,  tertia  nufta  seni. 

Prima  eft  frofter  opus,  teneris  mihi  juncia  sub  annis , 

Altera  frofter  opes,  tertia  frofter  opem. 


9  Quoted  by  memory  from  Act  2,  scene  I.  The  Provoked  Wife  is  a  favorite 
with  Boswell:  he  quotes  it  again  in  Hyf.  2  2. 

10  To  a  Friend  on  the  Choice  of  a  Wife,  260. 

11  Quoted  by  memory  from  The  Guardian ,  26:  “.  .  .  .  her  beauties  will  do  as 
much  honour  to  your  table,  as  they  will  give  you  pleasure  in  your  bed.” 

12  Pope,  Essay  on  Man,  4.  3 ;  a  fuller  quotation  of  the  same  passage  occurs  in 
Hyf.  40. 

Thomas  Bastard  (1566—1618)  was  chiefly  known  by  his  Latin  epigrams 
(largely  libelous),  although  he  was  also  the  author  of  Magna  Britannia ,  a  Latin 
poem  in  three  books,  and  sundry  occasional  poems.  Boswell’s  explanation  of  the 
Latin  is  taken  almost  verbatim  from  the  account  of  Bastard  in  Kippis’s  Biografhia 
Britannica ;  the  epigram  is  quoted  as  given  here,  and  followed  by  the  paraphrase, 

The  meaning  of  which  (for  it  is  impossible  to  give  the  force  of  it  in  an  English  version) 
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The  meaning  of  which  is,  he  married  the  firft  in  youth  for  love; 
the  second  in  manhood  for  money;  the  third  in  old  age  for  a 
nurse. 

But  I  speak  of  Marriage  as  it  mo§t  frequently  happens,  taking 
a  view  of  mankind  in  general;  of  Marriage  by  which  the  world  is 
continually  furnished  with  new  supplies  of  people;  and  I  maintain 
that  we  owe  it  to  the  natural  desire  which  is  so  exceedingly  Strong 
and  prevalent.  The  motive  of  interest  aifefts  but  a  very  limited 
number.  The  celebrated  line  in  Garth’s  epilogue  to  Cato 

“  ’Tis  beSt  repenting  in  a  coach  and  six,” 

is  the  sentiment  of  a  fine  lady,  and  there  are  comparatively  speak¬ 
ing  but  few  fine  ladies.  I  have  found  an  excellent  contract  to  it, 
which  I  consider  as  the  sentiment  of  women  whose  passions  have 
fair  play.  Fielding’s  Harriot,  a  lovely  natural  character  of  a  young 
girl  in  the  AuthouFs  Farce ,  says  to  her  lover 

“And  thy  arms  my  coach  and  six.”14 
A  fine  figure  to  express  enthusiaSlick  fondness. 


is,  that  he  married  his  firft  wife  in  his  youth,  for  love;  his  second,  when  he  was  grown  a  man, 
for  money;  and  his  third,  in  his  old  age,  for  a  nurse. 

For  Boswell’s  delight  in  the  Biografhia,  see  Hyp.  6  n.  17. 

14  From  the  song  in  Act  1,  Scene  3: 

All  these  I  would  attempt  for  thee, 

Could  I  but  thy  passion  fix; 

Thy  will,  my  sole  commander  be, 

And  thy  arms  my  coach  and  six. 
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No.  XLII.  March  1781. 

[  ON  MARRIAGE — C  ontinued  ] 

’'Atojtov  ot5v  to  yvvai|lv  apETrjg  tpavai  pr]8’  akXr\q  pETEivai.  xi  8e  del 
teyeiv  JiEQi  aaxpoocruvrig  xal  auvEaecog  avxcbv,  eti  8e  JuoTEtog  xal  Sixaio- 
ouvqg,  ojtod  xal  to  (xvSqeiov  xal  to  ilaooa/dov  xal  to  pEyahoipuyov  ev 
iroAAatg  smqpavEg  ysyovs;  [cpavai  8e]  Jtpog  to  all  a  xa^a  rqv  <puaiv  auTcbv, 
all'  h  ipEyovTag  elg  p6vT]v  cpdiav  avappooTov  ajtotpalvEiv  JtavTajtaoi  8eivov. 

— Plutarch  Eraticos.1 

“But  to  detradl  virtue  from  the  character  of  women  is  certainly  repug¬ 
nant  to  reason.  For  since  their  charity,  prudence,  fidelity,  juftice,  nay, 
“fortitude,  resolution,  and  magnanimity  shine  forth  in  many  remarkable 
“instances,  it  is  plainly  foolish  to  say  with  a  view  to  lessen  them,  that 
their  nature  which  is  so  well  adapted  to  all  other  offices,  is  incapable  of 
“friendship.” 

^"^IVILIANS  define  Marriage,  “Confunhlio  marls  et  femmes 
Indlvlduam  vitae  consuetudinem  contlnens — The  union  of  a 
man  and  a  woman  comprehending  one  common  train  of  life,” 
which  in  Thomson’s  poetry  is,  without  any  reference  to  law,  thus 
express’d : 

- “In  one  fate 

Their  lives,  their  fortunes,  and  their  beings  blend.” 

Canonists  define  it,  “Conjunctio  marls  et  femlnce ,  consortium 
omnls  vltcs  divini  et  humanl  juris  communicatio — The  union  of  a 
man  and  woman,  a  society  for  the  whole  of  life,  a  participation  of 
rights  temporal  and  spiritual.”1® 


1  The  magazine  text  rendered  the  source  of  the  passage  “Plutarch  Eraticos” 
without  distinction  between  the  work  and  the  author,  and  made  these  errors,  for 
which  Boswell  left  no  correction:  oEv  for  oijv;  ynvat^iv  for  yuvailpv;  pr|&'  for 
pr)8’;  allryg  for  dllr\g-  psTEivai  ti  8ei  kyeiv  jteqI  Se  for  UETEivat  tl  8e  8e! 
XsyEiv  jieqi;  onvEOEcog  atrtcov  for  auvEOEOig  aurcov;  eti  8e  m^Eoog  for  eti  8e 
jtlaTECog;  OJTOU  for  ojtou;  Jto  for  to;  av8p£tov  for  avSpEiov;  8appataov  for 
fiappaAov;  ev  for  ev;  jtoXAaig  for  JtoAAalg;  EJtupavsg  for  EjcupavEg;  tpavai 
8e  omitted  after  ysyove.;  xad  for  xaAa;  Tqv  qpuaiv  for  Tfiv  qpuatv;  ijiEyovTai 
for  iJ.'EyovTag ;  povqvv  for  povT|v;  cpiAia  for  cpAiav;  auappolgov  for  avappo- 
otov;  jcavTOJiaatv  for  TtavTcbraai;  8elvov  for  8eivov. 

10  The  lines  from  Thomson  occur  in  The  Seasons  ( Sfring ). 

Boswell  evidently  preferred  the  canonists’  definition;  he  quotes  it  in  a  letter 
to  John  Wilkes  in  1765  ( Letters  of  B.,  1.  82): 
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It  is  curious  to  compare  with  these  definitions  a  modern  Mar¬ 
riage,  as  appearing  in  the  praftice  of  many  splendid  couples  in  this 
metropolis.  They  instead  of  having  one  common  train  of  life, 
contrive  it  so  as  very  seldom  to  approach  each  other.  A  husband 
is  so  far  from  being  the  sole  cause  of  comfort  and  happiness  in  the 
matrimonial  State,  that  he  is  only  like  the  maSter  or  superinten¬ 
dent  of  a  great  manufactory,  and  the  beneficial  effeCt  of  subdivi¬ 
sion  of  labour,  upon  which  Dr.  Adam  Smith  insists  so  much,  in  his 
Wealth  of  Nations,  seems  to  be  assumed  in  the  connubial  copartnery. 


What  we  lawyers  call  the  consortium  f o]mnis  vitae  is  the  moSt  comfortable  of  [a]  11 
ideas,  and  I  hope  I  shall  one  day  [te]  11  you  so  from  experience. 

Marriage  and  divorce  in  England  were  subject  to  this  cumbrous  double 
system  of  canon  and  civil  regulation  until  1857,  when  Sir  Richard  Bethell’s 
Court  of  Probate  Act  transferred  the  jurisdiction  of  all  ecclesiastical  courts  to  the 
lay  court  created  by  the  act.  (The  Judicature  Act  of  1873  merged  the  court  of 
probate  in  the  probate,  divorce,  and  admiralty  division  of  the  High  Court  of 
Justice.)  The  extreme  confusion  and  awkwardness  of  the  twofold  administration 
may  be  seen  in  the  ironic  advice  of  Justice  Maule  to  a  prisoner  accused  of  bigamy, 
in  a  court  address  which  is  said  to  have  given  impetus  to  the  needed  reform: 

“.  .  .  .  You  should  have  gone  to  the  ecclesiastical  court  and  there  obtained  againSt  your 
wife  a  decree  a  mensa  et  thoro.  You  should  then  have  brought  an  aftion  in  the  courts  of 
common  law  and  recovered,  as  no  doubt  you  would  have  recovered,  damages  againSt  your 
wife’s  paramour.  Armed  with  these  decrees,  you  should  have  approached  the  legislature  and 
obtained  an  aft  of  parliament  which  would  have  rendered  you  free  and  legally  competent  to 
marry  the  person  whom  you  have  taken  on  yourself  to  marry  with  no  such  sanftion.  It  is 
quite  true  that  these  proceedings  would  have  coft  you  many  hundreds  of  pounds,  whereas  you 
probably  have  not  as  many  pence.  But  the  law  knows  no  diStinflion  between  rich  and  poor. 
The  sentence  of  the  court  upon  you,  therefore,  is  that  you  be  imprisoned  for  one  day,  which 
period  has  already  been  exceeded,  as  you  have  been  in  cuStody  since  the  commencement  of  the 
assizes.”  (Enc.  Brit.,  8.  339.) 

The  slow  march  of  English  reform  is  shown  in  the  fact  that  as  early  as  1697, 
the  separation  of  the  Earl  and  Countess  of  Macclesfield  had  suggested  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  brief  and  effective  civil  administration  of  law  on  marriage;  see 
Johnson’s  Life  of  Savage  and  note: 

[The  Earl  was]  no  less  desirous  of  separation  .  .  .  .  ,  and  he  prosecuted  his  design  in 
the  moSt  effeftual  manner;  for  he  applied  not  to  the  ecclesiastical  courts  for  a  divorce,  but 
to  the  parliament  for  an  aft,  by  which  his  marriage  might  be  dissolved,  the  nuptial  contraft 
annulled,  and  the  children  of  his  wife  illegitimated.  This  aft,  after  the  usual  deliberation,  he 
obtained,  though  without  the  approbation  of  some,  who  considered  marriage  as  an  affair  only 
cognizable  by  ecclesiastical  judges. 

[Note  in  edition  of  1791]: 

The  following  proteSt  is  registered  in  the  books  of  the  House  of  Lords. 

Dissentient. 

Because  we  conceive  that  this  is  the  firft  bill  of  that  nature  that  hath  passed,  where  there  was 
not  a  divorce  firSt  obtained  in  the  Spiritual  Court;  which  we  look  upon  as  an  ill  precedent, 
and  may  be  of  dangerous  consequence  in  the  future. 

Halifax. 


Rochester. 
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Different  men  attend  a  lady  to  different  places  of  amusement ;  and 
conversation  being  shared  with  numbers,  there  is  a  gay  variety, 
instead  of  the  uniform  dullness  of  frequent  intercourse  with  the 
same  person.  Neither  is  it  thought  of  any  advantage  to  have  an 
attention  to  fortune  as  a  fund  common  to  both,  since  each  can  with 
less  care,  take  occasionally  what  is  wanted,  as  the  birds  peck  at 
large,  wherever  they  fly  and  hop  about. 

If  happiness  be  not  promoted  by  Marriage,  it  is  undoubtedly  a 
bad  institution  j  and  superficial  thinkers  easily  adopt  the  opinion 
that  it  is  not.  Accordingly  we  find  the  wits  and  the  poets  have 
employed  the  shafts  of  their  ridicule  upon  no  subject  more  freely, 
than  upon  this.  Yet  Marriage  Stands  its  ground,  and  even  the 
greatest  part  of  the  railers  againSt  it  are  observed  to  conform  to  it 
like  other  mortals.  The  explanation  is  obvious.  A  slight  prospedt 
takes  in  only  restraint  and  all  its  concomitant  ideas.  A  Steady  view 
discovers  the  real  advantages. 

It  is  a  thoughtless  errour  to  conceive  of  Marriage,  as  of  a  State 
altogether  of  enjoyment,  and  not  “for  better  for  worse,”  as  the 
form  for  celebration  of  matrimony  bears.2  This  errour  however 
has  afforded  much  play  both  to  raw  imagination  and  licentious 
fancy.  One  is  deceived  by  finding  that  it  is  not  what  was  igno¬ 
rantly  supposed.  The  other  concludes  that  when  high  enjoyment 
ceases,  the  contraft  is  at  an  end. 

Of  the  latter  species  there  is  a  fine  lively  instance,  in  a  song  in 
Dryden’s  Marriage  A-la-mode: 

“Why  should  a  foolish  Marriage  vow 
Which  long  ago  was  made, 

Oblige  us  to  each  other  now 
When  passion  is  decay’d. 

We  lov’d  and  we  lov’d  as  long  as  we  could, 

Till  our  love  was  lov’d  out  of  us  both, 

But  our  Marriage  is  dead  when  the  pleasures  are  fled; 
’Twas  pleasure  firSt  made  it  an  oath.” 

The  same  free  thought  is  exhibited  in  a  less  elegant,  but  very 
chara6teri£tical  manner,  in  Carey’s  Beggar’s  Wedding,  a  ballad 
farce. 


2  This  construction,  which  in  modern  English  seems  unfinished  without  “wit¬ 
ness”  or  some  equivalent  complement,  is  sufficient  for  Boswell  as  it  stands.  He 
uses  the  idiom  again  in  Hyp.  62. 
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“Like  jolly  beggars  thus  we  live, 

Since  now  the  wedding’s  o’er, 

We’ll  love  and  live,  and  live  and  love, 

Till  we  can  love  no  more. 

In  life  we’ll  love,  in  freedom  live, 

In  loving  live  our  fill, 

For  I  to  you  will  conftant  prove — 

Or  part  whene’er  you  will.”3 

To  beings  of  levity  such  sallies  are  admirably  suited.  But 
human  nature  is  not  in  general  devoid  of  settled  thinking.  Though 
man  be  distinguished  as  a  risible  animal,4  there  is  not  a  large  por¬ 
tion  of  his  existence  spent  in  laughter.  In  his  early  years  indeed 
he  has  much  of  it.  But  in  his  early  years  he  is  an  imperfeSt  animal 
— He  is  green — He  is  not  substantiated.  And  it  will  be  allowed 
that  men  who  after  arriving  at  the  full  age  of  reason  are  continual 
laughers,  have  no  credit  by  their  merriment,  but  are  with  juStice 
looked  upon  as  foolish.  Man  is  not  more  distinguished  as  a  risible, 
than  as  a  reasoning  animal,  and  the  longer  he  lives  he  approaches 
the  more  to  Steadiness.  Therefore  when  a  man  and  a  woman  have 
lived  together  for  years,  and  they  have  gradually  become  habitu¬ 
ated  to  each  other,  they  will  not  feel  disagreeably  the  change  from 
livelier  sensations  of  pleasure  to  comfortable  satisfactions,  nor 
regret  that  love  has  grown  into  friendship.5 * * 8 


3  The  Biografhia  Dramatica  assigns  this  work  to  Charles  Coffey  (d.  1745), 
an  Irishman,  who  seems  to  have  borrowed  parts  of  it  from  Brome’s  Jovial  Crew 
(for  which  see  Hyf.  12).  It  was  first  produced  in  1729  and  was  revived  in  1763. 

4  See  Hyf.  44,  62  n.  12,  for  a  repetition  of  this  distinction.  Boswell  is  again 

making  assertions  which  do  not  square  with  his  nature.  Compare  this  passage  to 

Hyf.  23  and  62,  on  the  hypochondriac’s  need  of  training  in  restraint,  and 

contrast  it  to  the  more  characteristic  expressions  of  Hyf.  25,  37,  38,  concerning 
the  need  of  mirth  and  entertainment. 

8  Cf.  Hyf.  43;  Rasselas ,  chap.  29;  The  Rambler ,  45;  and  also  The  Sf ec¬ 
lat  or,  479: 

The  truth  Is,  we  generally  make  love  in  a  Style  and  with  sentiments  very  unlit  for 
ordinary  life:  they  are  half  theatrical  and  half  romantic.  By  this  means  we  raise  our  imagi¬ 
nations  to  what  is  not  to  be  expeCted  in  human  life;  and,  because  we  did  not  beforehand  think 
of  the  creature  we  are  enamoured  of,  as  subjeCt  to  dishonour,  age,  sickness,  impatience,  or 
sullenness,  but  altogether  considered  her  as  the  objeCt  of  joy;  human  nature  itself  is  often 
imputed  to  her  as  her  particular  imperfection,  or  defeCt. 

I  take  it  to  be  a  rule,  proper  to  be  observed  in  all  occurrences  of  life,  but  more  especially 
in  the  domestic,  or  matrimonial  part  of  it,  to  preserve  always  a  disposition  to  be  pleased.  This 
cannot  be  supported  but  by  considering  things  in  their  right  light,  and  as  Nature  has  formed 
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There  is  in  human  nature  a  love  of  permanency,  as  well  as  a 
love  of  variety.  Identity  of  person  is  absolutely  requisite  in  the 
idea  of  happiness,  though  the  person  mu£t  no  doubt  have  changes 
of  sensation  to  exi£t  agreeably.  There  is  an  egotism  in  this  view 
which  is  not  only  valuable,  but  without  which  man  is  nothing.  As 
the  soul  “Parties  at  de£fru6tion,”  no  thinking  person,  though  in  a 
State  of  little  enjoyment,  would  be  content  to  sink  into  annihilation 
upon  condition  of  rising  into  a  much  more  happy  State  without  any 
consciousness  of  former  existence.  If  /  am  destroyed  it  is  of  no 
consequence  to  me,  that  another  being  in  lieu  of  me  has  a  large 
share  of  felicity.  This  love  of  permanency,  with  reference  to  our¬ 
selves,  extends  itself  also  to  objefts  with  which  we  are  intimately 
conneSted.  Even  inanimate  objeSts  so  circumstanced,  have  a  cer¬ 
tain  hold  of  our  affeStion;  and  no  man,  unless  of  a  rugged  caSt 


them,  and  not  as  our  own  fancies  or  appetites  would  have  them.  He  then  who  took  a  young 
lady  to  his  bed,  with  no  other  consideration  than  the  expectation  of  scenes  of  dalliance,  and 
thought  of  her  (as  I  said  before)  only  as  she  was  to  administer  to  the  gratification  of  desire; 
as  that  desire  flags,  will,  without  her  fault,  think  her  charms  and  her  merit  abated:  from 
hence  muSt  follow  indifference,  dislike,  peevishness,  and  rage.  But  the  man  who  brings  his 
reason  to  support  his  passion,  and  beholds  what  he  loves  as  liable  to  all  the  calamities  of 
human  life,  both  in  body  and  mind,  and  even  at  the  beSt  what  muSt  bring  upon  him  new 
cares,  and  new  relations;  such  a  lover,  I  say,  will  form  himself  accordingly,  and  adapt  his 
mind  to  the  nature  of  his  circumstances.  This  latter  person  will  be  prepared  to  be  a  father, 
a  friend,  an  advocate,  a  Steward  for  people  yet  unborn,  and  has  proper  affeftions  ready  for 
every  incident  in  the  marriage  State. 

Boswell  speaks  in  much  the  same  strain  in  his  letters  to  Temple  in  1767;  cf. 
Letters  of  B.,  1.  99: 

A  batchelor  has  an  easy  unconcerned  behaviour  which  is  more  taking  with  the  generality 
of  the  world  than  the  behaviour  of  a  married  man  possibly  can  be,  if  he  a£ts  in  character.  The 
batchelor  has  a  carelessness  of  disposition  which  pleases  every  body,  and  every  body  thinks  him 
a  sort  of  a  common  good,  nunc  mihi,  nunc  aliis  benignus,  a  feather  which  flys  about  and  lights 
now  here,  now  there.  And  accordingly  the  connections  of  a  batchelor  are  allways  moSt  exten¬ 
sive.  Whereas,  a  married  man  has  a  settled  plan,  a  certain  degree  of  care,  and  has  his 
affections  collected  by  one  great  attachment,  and  therefore  he  cannot  be  such  good  company  to 
every  body  he  meets.  But,  in  my  opinion,  after  a  certain  time  of  life  a  man  is  not  so  desirous 
of  this  general  flutter.  The  mind  becomes  more  composed  and  requires  some  settled  satisfaction 
on  which  it  can  repose.  I  am  sensible  that  everything  depends  on  the  light  in  which  we  view 
it;  and  nothing  more  so  than  marriage.  If  you  think  of  that  weariness  which  mut  at  times 
hang  over  every  kind  of  society,  those  disguts  and  vexations  which  will  happen  in  the  inter¬ 
course  of  life,  you  will  be  frightened  to  take  upon  you  the  serious  charge  of  the  father  of  a 
family.  But  if  you  think  of  the  comforts  of  a  home  where  you  are  a  sort  of  sovereign,  the 
kind  endearments  of  an  amiable  woman,  who  has  no  wish  but  to  make  you  happy,  the  amuse¬ 
ment  of  seeing  your  children  grow  up  from  infancy  to  manhood,  and  the  pleasing  pride  of 
being  the  father  of  brave  and  of  learned  men,  all  which  may  be  the  case  and  depends  much 
upon  our  conduct  as  fathers — then  marriage  is  truly  the  condition  in  which  true  felicity  is  to 
be  found.  I  think  we  may  Strike  a  good  medium.  Let  us  keep  in  mind  the  nil  admirari  and 
not  expeft  too  much. 

See  also  ibid.,  I.  125. 
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indeed,  ever  quitted  a  house  in  which  he  had  lived  long,  and  did 
not  feel  some  regret.  How  much  Stronger  then  muSt  it  be,  when 
applicable  to  a  wife,  “the  moSt  delightful  name  in  nature,”  as  the 
Spectator  with  an  amiable  moral  ambition  has  shewn  it  to  be.6 7 
Horace  extends  the  conjugal  union  of  felicity  to  the  laSt  moment 
of  this  life, 

Felices  ter  et  amplius 

Quos  irrupta  tenet  copula ,  nec  mails 

Divulsus  querimoniis 

Supreme  citius  solvet  amor  died 

“Thrice  happy  they  whom  love  unites 
In  equal  rapture,  and  sincere  delights, 

Unbroken  by  complaints  or  Strife, 

Even  to  the  lateSt  hours  of  life.”  Francis. 

But  we  carry  our  love  of  permanency  Still  farther,  and  please  our¬ 
selves  with  an  anxious  hope  that  an  agreeable  union  may  be  con¬ 
tinued  even  in  a  future  State  of  existence.  That  this  was  the 
popular  notion  of  the  Jews,  appears  from  their  questioning  our 
Saviour,  Whose  wife  a  woman  who  had  many  husbands  in  succes¬ 
sion,  should  be  at  the  resurrection?  He  tells  them,  that  “at  the 
resurrection  there  is  neither  Marrying  nor  giving  away  in  Mar¬ 
riage,  but  that  they  shall  be  like  the  angels  in  Heaven.”8  The 


6  In  Number  490. 

7  Odes ,  1.  13.17.  A  favorite  quotation;  Boswell  introduces  it  again  in  the 
letter  to  Wilkes  cited  above  (n.  2).  For  a  biographical  note  on  the  translator,  see 
Hyp.  66  n.  8. 

8  Mtth .,  22.  30;  but  see  also  Mark ,  12.  25,  and  Luke ,  20.  35.  The  distress 
which  Boswell  imagines  in  the  mind  of  the  loyal  spouse  at  the  idea  of  separation 
became  a  sad  truth  in  his  own  case;  cf.  Letters  of  B.,  2.  3 7 7 — 7 ^ • 

My  grief  preys  upon  me  night  and  day.  I  am  amazed  when  I  look  back.  Though  I  often 
and  often  dreaded  this  loss,  I  had  no  conception  how  distressing  it  would  be.  May  God 

have  mercy  upon  me.  I  am  quite  reStless  and  feeble  and  desponding . Such  is  my 

melancholy  frame  at  present,  that  I  waver  as  to  all  my  plans.  I  have  an  avidity  for  death. 

I  eagerly  wish  to  be  laid  by  my  dear  dear  wife.  Years  of  life  seem  insupportable . O! 

my  friend!  what  would  I  now  give  for  one  of  those  years  with  my  deareSt  cousin,  friend,  and 
wife,  which  are  paSt.  May  I  not  flatter  myself  with  a  dawn  of  hope  that  I  shall  be  permitted 
to  see  her  again,  ay,  and  to  be  with  her,  not  to  be  separated?  What  can  one  think?  What 
can  one  do  in  so  wretched  a  State  as  this?  She  used  on  all  occasions  to  be  my  comforter.  She, 
methinks,  could  now  suggeSt  rational  thoughts  to  me.  But  where  is  she?  O  my  Temple,  I  am 
miserable. 

See  also  ibid.,  2.  373,  381,  435,  440,  445. 
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notion,  however,  though  thus  corrected  by  the  highest  authority, 
Still  prevails,  and  will  be  found  in  many  good  Christians,  espe¬ 
cially  in  those  of  a  warm  poetical  mind,  who  utter  it  in  elegies 
and  in  epitaphs ;  and  I  doubt  not  that  where  there  is  a  laSting  love 
Marriage,  it  would  be  exceedingly  distressing  to  both  of  the  parties 
to  be  convinced  that  when  death  does  them  part,  their  union  is 
dissolved  for  ever,  and  that  they  shall  thenceforward  exiSt  as  sepa¬ 
rate  and  unconnebted  beings.  I  know  the  passage  of  scripture 
which  I  have  now  quoted  gave  myself  a  painful  solicitude,  till  I 
considered  that  our  Saviour  could  only  mean  to  say  that  in  the 
world  to  come  there  is  not  marriage  as  in  this  world,  as  the  Slates 
of  being  are  so  different.  But  that  this  does  not  preclude  that 
refined  union  of  souls,  that  celeSfial  intimacy,  which  from  peculiar 
attachment  by  friendship,  and  love  in  this  life,  may  subsiSl  in  a 
higher  Slate  of  perfeSlion  in  the  life  everlaSling.  Dr.  Price’s  dis¬ 
sertation  upon  the  reasonable  hopes  which  we  may  entertain  of 
enjoying  the  society  of  our  friends  in  a  future  Slate,  is  one  of  the 
moSl  comfortable  works  of  that  worthy  man.9 


9  For  biographical  note,  see  Hyp.  41  n.  5.  Boswell  probably  alludes  to  Price’s 
Junction  of  Virtuous  Men  in  a  Future  State  (1769),  which  attracted  to  him  his 
powerful  friend  Lord  Shelburne. 
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[  ON  MARRIAGE — C oncluded  ] 

Nos  sane  nuptiarum  vota  non  asperranter  accipimus. 

Epift.  Siricii  Pap^  in  Baron.  Annal.1 

“We  certainly  have  not  received  nuptial  vows  slightingly.” 

T  OWN  I  am  one  of  those  who  think  Marriage  a  good  thing}  and 
A  that  if  human  happiness  is  not  increased  by  it,  the  fault  is  not  in 
that  institution  but  in  the  parties.  After  having  for  many  years 
cherished  a  syStem  of  marrying  for  money,  I  at  laSt  totally  de¬ 
parted  from  it,  and  marryed  for  love.  But  the  truth  was,  that  I 
had  not  been  careful  enough  to  weed  my  mind}  for  while  I  culti¬ 
vated  the  plant  of  interest,  love  all  the  time  grew  up  along  with 
it  and  fairly  got  the  better.2  Naturally  somewhat  singular,  inde¬ 
pendent  of  any  additions  which  affebfation  and  vanity  may  perhaps 
have  made,  I  resolved  to  have  a  more  pleasing  species  of  Marriage 
than  common,  and  bargained  with  my  bride,  that  I  should  not  be 
bound  to  live  with  her  longer  than  I  really  inclined}  and  that 
whenever  I  tired  of  her  domeSfick  society,  I  should  be  at  liberty  to 
give  it  up.  Eleven  years  have  elapsed,  and  I  have  never  yet  wished 


1  The  epistles  of  the  Pope,  St.  Siricius  (33E-399),  in  Annales  Ecclesiastici 
by  Cardinal  Cesare  de  Barono,  or  Baronius  (1538—1607). 

2  Cf.  Letters  of  B.,  2.  369 — “You  will  recolledl,  my  Temple,  how  our  mar¬ 
riage  was  the  result  of  an  attachment  truly  romantick.”  Not  only  in  his  early 
years,  but  in  his  considerations  of  marriage  throughout  his  life,  Boswell  frankly 
held  fortune  to  be  a  desideratum,  although  “Heaven  knows  that  sordid  motive  is 
farthest  from  my  thoughts” — see  Letters  of  B.,  1.  3,  109,  112,  150,  162,  165; 
2.  300,  400,  432,  439.  He  was  in  this  regard  no  different  from  every  man  of 
his  period  and  class  in  society,  although  his  phrasing  in  this  essay  implies  that  he 
thought  he  was;  see  n.  6  following. 

Margaret  Montgomerie,  Boswell’s  cousin,  whom  he  married  shortly  after  he 
had  been  professing  the  warmest  attachment  to  two  lovely  heiresses,  was  “a  pen- 
niles  lass  wi’  a  lang  pedigree,”  and  it  is  obvious  that  after  her  romantic  marriage 
to  Boswell,  they  were  both  made  to  feel  Lord  Auchinleck’s  disapproval  of  her 
poverty;  see  Letters  of  B.,  I.  235: 

My  father  is  moil  unhappily  dissatisfied  with  me.  My  wife  and  I  dined  with  him  on 
Saturday.  He  did  not  salute  her,  though  he  had  not  seen  her  for  three  months  j  nor  did  he  so 
much  as  ask  how  she  did;  though  she  is  pretty  big  with  child.  I  underhand  he  fancies  that 
if  I  had  married  another  woman,  I  might  not  only  have  had  a  better  portion  with  her,  but 
might  have  been  kept  from  what  he  thinks  idle  and  extravagant  condutt. 
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to  take  advantage  of  my  Stipulated  privilege.3  Children  no  doubt 
conned;  man  and  wife  mod  agreeably,  and  we  have  some  fine  ones, 
whom  we  love  with  mutual  fondness.4  I  used  to  tell  a  pretty 
woman  of  my  acquaintance,  who  had  no  mind  for  the  charms  of 
gallantry,  that  her  children  were  effedual  talismans  againd  the 
magick  of  sedubtion;  and  I  never  shall  forget  a  very  jud  and  a 

3  Boswell  and  Temple  had  “often  talked  how  nice  [they]  would  be  in  such  a 

choice,”  and  in  the  description  of  Miss  W- - 1  Boswell  draws  his  ideal  of  1758, 

a  young  person  “extreamly  pretty,  and  poseft  of  every  amiable  qualification,” 
who  “dances,  sings,  and  plays  upon  several  instruments  equally  well,  draws  with 
a  great  deal  of  tafte,  and  reads  the  befit  authours,”  besides  having  “a  juft  regard  to 
true  piety  and  religion”  (Letters  of  B.,  I.  3).  In  the  Life  of  J .,  2.  87,  when 
Boswell  “had  promised  [himself]  a  great  deal  of  inftrudtive  conversation  ....  on 
the  conduct  of  the  married  State,  of  which  [he]  had  then  a  near  prospedt” 
(1769),  all  he  succeeded  in  drawing  from  Johnson  was  the  assertion,  “contrary  to 
the  common  notion,  that  a  woman  would  not  be  the  worse  wife  for  being  learned; 
in  which,”  Boswell  adds,  “from  all  that  I  have  observed  of  Artemisias,  I  humbly 
differed  from  him.”  In  1766  he  had  told  Wilkes  that  he  “set  a  higher  value  on 
the  qualitys  of  the  heart  than  on  those  of  the  head”  (Letters  of  B.,  1.  90). 

He  was  married  to  his  unlearned,  unaccomplished,  unbeautiful,  but  patient, 
shrewd,  and  humorous  Margaret  on  November  25,  1769.  She  had  stood  by  while 
Boswell  paid  ardent  court  to  her  Irish  kinswoman,  had  accompanied  him  to  Ire¬ 
land  on  a  visit  to  the  charmer,  and  had  evidently  grown  upon  him  because  of  her 
sympathy;  Boswell’s  proposal  of  marriage  was  probably  the  result  of  this  patient 
kindness  (cf.  Letters  of  B.,  1.  170— 173),  which  obviously  continued  throughout 
their  married  life.  Boswell’s  references  to  his  wife  are  always  more  affectionate 
than  romantically  passionate,  but  no  doubt  the  quiet  placidity  of  her  compan¬ 
ionship  was  a  relief  to  his  feverish  mental  activity.  On  the  tour  to  Ireland  he 
writes  of  her  conversation,  “Indeed  it  is  such  as  nourishes  me,  and  like  sweet 
milk  tempers  and  smooths  my  agitated  mind”  (Letters  of  B.,  1.  170) ;  later  it  is 
evident  that  sometimes  he  luxuriously  enjoyed  his  fits  of  gloom  because  they 
provoked  her  sympathy  (ibid.,  I.  180,  236,  239) — and  by  1773  he  records  of 
her  kindness  to  Dr.  Johnson  (Hebr.,  26), 

This  I  cannot  but  gratefully  mention,  as  one  of  a  thousand  obligations  which  I  owe  her, 
since  the  great  obligation  of  her  being  pleased  to  accept  of  me  as  her  husband. 

See  also  ibid.,  58,  450;  Life  of  J.,  2.  161  n.  I ;  3.  182  n.  I;  Letters  of 
B.,  2.  276,  283,  295,  358,  370.  For  his  pathetic  helplessness  after  the  death  of 
Mrs.  Boswell,  whom  he  alludes  to  as  “my  cousin,  my  friend,  my  wife,”  see 

Hyf.  42  n.  9. 

4  In  the  Life  of  J.,  Boswell  avoids  this  careless  use  of  mutual ;  his  acknowl¬ 
edgment  to  Thomas  Warton  for  allowing  him  to  have  some  of  Johnson’s  cor¬ 
respondence  contains  the  words,  “furnished  me  with  several  of  our  common 
friend’s  letters”  (Life  of  J.,  1.  313). 

Five  of  Boswell’s  children  lived  to  maturity.  Veronica  (1773—1795),  who 
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very  ready  remark  of  an  old  friend  of  mine  some  years  ago,  when 
I  was  endeavouring  to  argue  for  occasional  and  transient  amorous 
connexions,  and  had  recourse  to  the  common  similitude  of  the 
birds,  the  happy  tenants  of  the  grove,  who  unite  for  a  season, 

- And  when  the  fit’s  o’er, 

’Tis  a  hundred  to  one  that  they  never  meet  more. 

“A  pair  of  birds  (said  he)  continue  together  till  they  have  edu¬ 
cated  their  offspring.  Do  you  and  your  spouse  follow  their 
example  so  far,  and  I  will  give  you  leave  to  part  after  that.”* * * * 5 
There  was  both  quickness  of  penetration  and  a  knowledge  of  hu¬ 
man  nature  in  the  remark.  When  two  spouses  have  lived  in 
matrimonial  intimacy  till  their  family  is  grown  up,  it  will  rarely 
happen  that  a  separation  would  be  agreeable.  They  are  then  be¬ 
come  necessary  to  each  other’s  happiness  from  habit. 

The  primary  intention  of  Marriage  is  the  moX  perfeX  grati¬ 
fication  of  love  and  friendship  between  the  sexes.  All  other 
considerations  should  be  subordinate  to  this  j  and  where  other  con¬ 
siderations  have  the  ascendancy  in  the  conjugal  union,  it  is  not 
properly  Marriage,  but  something  else  under  that  name.6 


was  born  on  the  night  that  She  Stoop  to  Conquer  was  first  presented,  and  who 

was  to  receive  additional  fortune  because  in  her  infancy  she  liked  Dr.  Johnson, 

survived  her  father  only  a  few  months.  Euphemia  (1774-1833? ),  whose  notions 

and  habits  became  increasingly  erratic,  launched  herself  as  author  and  composer, 
endeavoring  to  attract  attention  to  her  works  by  unconscious  and  painful  caricature 
of  her  father’s  bustling  methods  of  publicity.  Alexander  (1775—1822),  created 
a  baronet  in  1821,  produced  poems  and  songs  of  some  merit,  but  his  talent  for 
satire  brought  him  to  his  death  through  a  duel — a  month  after  the  death  of  his 
,  only  brother.  James  (1778—1822)  became  a  member  of  the  English  Bar,  and 
acted  as  literary  executor  of  Edmund  Malone.  Elizabeth  (1780—1814)  seems  to 
have  been  undistinguished,  except  for  her  father’s  remark  when  she  was  nine 
years  old  that  she  was  “very  pretty  and  very  clever”  ( Letters  of  B.,  2.  383). 
For  Boswell’s  attitude  toward  his  children  see  Hyf.  45  and  notes. 

5  This  anecdote  is  unmistakably  Johnsonian.  It  probably  followed  a  conversa¬ 
tion  on  such  topics  as  those  discussed  in  notes  1 2  and  1 3  below. 

6  Cf.  Hyf.  13,  41.  In  all  of  these  passages,  Boswell  is  diverging  from  one  of 
Johnson’s  most  emphatic  expressions  ( Life  of  2.  528): 

Boswell.  “Pray,  Sir,  do  you  not  suppose  that  there  are  fifty  women  in  the  world,  with 
any  one  of  whom  a  man  may  be  as  happy,  as  with  any  one  woman  in  particular.”  Johnson. 
“Ay,  Sir,  fifty  thousand.”  Boswell.  “Then,  Sir,  you  are  not  of  opinion  with  some  who 
imagine  that  certain  men  and  women  are  made  for  each  other;  and  that  they  cannot  be  happy 
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Accordingly  we  should  be  careful  never  to  imagine,  that  the 
wedding-day  is  the  burial  of  love,  but  that  in  reality  love  then 
begins  its  be£f  life;  and  if  we  set  out  upon  that  principle,  and  are 
mindful  to  keep  it  up,  and  give  due  attention  and  aid  to  the 
progress  of  love  thus  brought  into  the  well  ordered  well  sheltered 
garden,  we  may  enjoy  I  believe  as  much  happiness  as  is  consistent 
with  the  imperfection  of  our  present  State  of  being.* * * * * * 7 


if  they  miss  their  counterparts.”  Johnson.  “To  be  sure  not,  Sir.  I  believe  marriages  would 
in  general  be  as  happy,  and  often  more  so,  if  they  were  all  made  by  the  Lord  Chancellor,  upon 
a  due  consideration  of  charaSters  and  circumstances,  without  the  parties  having  any  choice  in 
the  matter.” 

See  also  ibid.,  3.  3 — “It  is  commonly  a  weak  man  who  marries  for  love,”  and 
the  ensuing  argument  for  marrying  a  fortune.  However,  Johnson  himself  mar¬ 
ried  for  love  ( Life  of  J.,  I.  iioff.,  273  ff.),  and  on  more  than  one  occasion, 
advocated  a  freedom  of  choice,  at  least;  see  Letters  of  J.,  I.  217: 

There  wanders  about  the  world  a  wild  notion,  which  extends  over  marriage  more  than 
over  any  other  transaction.  If  Miss  ****  followed  a  trade,  would  it  be  said  that  she  was  bound 
in  conscience  to  give  or  refuse  credit  at  her  father’s  choice?  And  is  not  marriage  a  thing 
in  which  she  is  more  interested,  and  has  therefore  more  right  of  choice? 

Further  remarks  upon  the  young  person’s  right  to  marry  following  his  own 

inclination  occur  in  the  Life  of  J.,  1.  401;  3.  429;  and  The  Rambler,  39: 

It  may  be  urged  in  extenuation  of  this  crime  which  parents,  not  in  any  other  respeCt  to  be 
numbered  with  robbers  and  assassins,  frequently  commit,  that,  in  their  estimation,  riches  and 
happiness  are  equivalent  terms. 

7  In  early  letters  to  Temple,  Boswell  employs  the  same  strong  phrasing  that 
he  uses  in  this  essay,  on  marriage  as  the  only  hope  of  earthly  happiness.  “Not 
only  will  you  be  happy,”  he  writes  in  1767,  “but  you  will  make  your  friend  so 
too,  by  showing  him  the  way  to  calm  and  permanent  felicity,  as  far  as  this  life 
will  allow.”  Speaking  of  one  of  his  various  courtships,  he  writes  in  1768,  “I  do 
hope  the  period  of  my  perfedf  felicity  as  far  as  this  ftate  of  being  can  afford,  is 
now  in  view.”  ( Letters  of  B.,  1.  125,  164.  See  also  his  letter  to  Wilkes, 
Hyp.  42  n.  2.) 

Cf.  the  opinion  of  Johnson,  in  Life  of  J.,  1.  442: 

I  do  not,  however,  pretend  to  have  discovered  that  life  has  any  thing  more  to  be  desired 
than  a  prudent  and  virtuous  marriage. 

See  also  The  Rambler,  116: 

....  I  am  so  far  from  thinking  meanly  of  marriage,  that  I  believe  it  able  to  afford  the 
higheSt  happiness  decreed  to  our  present  Slate. 

The  paragraph  in  Boswell’s  text  is  an  answer  point  for  point  to  the  passage  in 
Hyp.  13  contrasting  love  and  marriage: 

Whatever  respeft  I  have  for  the  institution  of  marriage,  and  however  much  I  am  con¬ 
vinced  that  upon  the  whole  it  produces  rational  happiness,  I  cannot  but  be  of  opinion  that  the 
passion  of  Love  has  been  improperly  feigned  as  continuing  long  after  the  conjugal  knot  has 

been  tied . I  do  not  limit  its  existence  to  any  precise  portion  of  time,  either  with  the 

French  poet  que  le  jour  du  marriage  fut  le  tombeau  de  I’amour,  that  the  day  of  marriage  was 
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Mr.  Murphy’s  comedy  called  The  Way  to  keep  Him  has,  in 
my  opinion,  much  merit,  not  only  on  account  of  the  probability  of 
the  §tory  and  sprightliness  of  the  dialogue,  but  on  account  of  the 
excellent  moral  in§tru£tion  which  it  affords.  For  the  happiness  of 
the  married  Sate  mu§f  not  be  left  to  mere  chance.  Man  and  wife 
mu§f  not  live  at  random.  There  mu§t  be  attention  without  re¬ 
straint,  and  Study  without  trouble,  a  certain  easy  management 
which  adapts  itself  to  the  variations  of  life.  Mr.  Garrick’s  song 
introduced  into  that  comedy  is  delicately  and  pleasantly  didabtive.* * 8 
Indeed  no  man  had  a  better  right  to  give  counsel  for  matrimonial 
happiness  as  no  man  enjoyed  it  more  than  he  did,  though  without 
the  blessing  of  children.9  Nor  muSt  I  negleft  to  praise  Mr.  White- 


the  tomb  of  Love;  or  with  the  proverbial  expression,  that  it  la£ts  no  longer  than  the  honey¬ 

moon.  But  it  is  surely  very  short. 

8  The  moral  instruction  of  Murphy’s  comedy  is  summed  up  in  the  closing 
lines  of  the  play: 

If  this  business  were  known  in  the  world,  ....  the  ladies  would  learn,  that,  after  the 
marriage  rites,  they  should  not  suffer  their  powers  of  pleasing  to  languish  away,  but  should 
Still  remember  to  sacrifice  to  the  Graces: 

To  win  a  man,  when  all  your  pains  succeed, 

THE  WAY  TO  KEEP  HIM  is  a  task  indeed. 

Garrick’s  Song  for  Mrs.  Cibber  written  at  the  Revival  of  the  Play,  implies 
sacrifices  not  only  to  the  Graces  but  to  Juno  and  Minerva: 

Ye  fair  married  dames,  who  so  often  deplore 
That  a  lover  once  bleSt  is  a  lover  no  more, 

Attend  to  my  counsel,  nor  blush  to  be  taught 
That  prudence  muft  cherish  what  beauty  has  caught. 

The  bloom  of  your  cheek,  and  the  glance  of  your  eye, 

Your  roses  and  lilies  may  make  the  men  sigh; 

But  roses,  and  lilies,  and  sighs  pass  away, 

And  passion  will  die,  as  your  beauties  decay. 

Use  the  man  that  you  wed  like  your  fav’rite  guittar, 

Tho’  music  in  both,  they  are  both  apt  to  jar; 

How  tuneful  and  soft  from  a  delicate  touch, 

Not  handled  too  roughly,  nor  play’d  on  too  much. 

The  sparrow  and  linnet  will  feed  from  your  hand, 

Grow  tame  by  your  kindness,  and  come  at  command) 

Exert  with  your  husband  the  same  happy  skill, 

For  hearts,  like  young  birds,  may  be  tam’d  to  your  will. 

Be  gay  and  good-humour’d,  complying  and  kind, 

Turn  the  chief  of  your  care  from  your  face  to  your  mind) 

’Tis  there  that  a  wife  may  her  conquests  improve, 

And  Hymen  shall  rivet  the  fetters  of  love. 

9  Garrick’s  happiness  sprang  in  large  part  from  a  steady  seriousness  of  affection 
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head  the  poet  laureat’s  Variety,  a  tale  for  married  people,  in  which 
“We  live,  my  dear,  too  much  together,”  and  “We  live,  my  dear, 
too  much  asunder,”  are  happily  illustrated,  and  the  art  of  making 
the  conjugal  life  retain  its  flavour  and  zeSt  is  prettily  pointed  out.10 

Perhaps  the  moSt  essential  requisite  in  the  chara&er  of  an 
agreeable  wife  is  good  temper.  Horace,  when  speaking  patheti¬ 
cally  of  leaving  one’s  wife  at  the  solemn  separation  of  death, 


quite  in  contrast  to  the  mercurial  manners  of  such  contemporaries  as  Sheridan  or 
Boswell  himself.  He  was  in  a  state  of  unhappiness  following  his  long,  patient, 
and  fruitless  endurance  of  Peg  Woffington’s  whims  when  he  met  the  little  foreign 
dancer  who  was  to  devote  herself  to  him  and  his  memory  until  she  died  at  the 
age  of  98.  This  was  Eva  Maria  Veigel,  called  Mile  Violette,  supposed  daughter 
of  one  John  Veigel  of  Vienna,  although  she  herself  cherished  the  idea  that  she 
came  of  noble  blood.  She  was  taken  into  the  imperial  household  and  educated 
for  a  time  with  the  Austrian  heirs,  and  went  to  England,  it  is  said,  only  because 
the  interest  of  the  Emperor  became  something  more  than  paternal.  She  was 
protected  in  England  by  the  Earl  of  Burlington’s  family,  and  while  dancing  at 
the  opera  was  received  in  noble  and  fashionable  society;  her  first  appearance  was 
in  1746. 

It  is  said  that  she  saw  Garrick  in  some  of  his  acting  parts,  and  fell  in  love 
with  him  to  the  point  of  pining.  Lady  Burlington  had  exalted  plans  for  her,  but 
the  sympathy  of  a  clever  physician,  who  represented  the  Violet’s  case  as  one  of 
life  or  death,  finally  won  consent — but  not  before  Garrick  had  had  to  disguise 
himself  in  women’s  clothes  and  go  through  other  romantic  performances  in  order 
to  get  letters  to  her.  On  their  marriage  he  settled  £  10,000  a  year  on  her,  beside 
ample  pin-money.  She  was  frequently  assistant  judge  of  manuscript  offered  to 
Garrick,  and  they  wrote  letters  together  to  his  nieces  and  their  friends;  the 
singular  contentment  in  their  devotion  is  exemplified  in  one  of  Garrick’s  answers 
to  an  invitation  ( Garrick  Corresf .,  2.  150) — “As  I  have  not  left  Mrs.  Garrick 
one  day  since  we  were  married,  near  twenty-eight  years,  I  cannot  now  leave  her.” 
(See  Fitzgerald,  David  Garrick ;  Garrick’s  will,  an  appendix  to  Davies’s  Life  of 
Garrick;  Life  of  J.,  4.  1 1 1  ff.) 

10  Published  in  1776.  The  sincerely  loving  pair,  who  see  little  company  in 
the  country,  become  bored  with  one  another; 

Enough,  he  cries !  the  reason’s  plain. 

For  causes  never  rack  your  brain. 

Our  neighbours  are  like  other  folks, 

Skip’s  playful  tricks,  and  Jenny’s  jokes 
Are  Still  delightful,  Still  would  please 

Were  we,  my  dear,  ourselves  at  ease . 

The  scene’s  the  same,  the  same  the  weather — 

WE  LIVE,  MY  DEAR,  TOO  MUCH  TOGETHER. 

They  go  to  London,  where 

....  so  divinely  Life  ran  on, 

So  separate,  so  quite  bon  ton, 
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characterises  her  as  “ placens  uxor ,  pleasing  wife;”  which  I  would 
understand  to  be  what  Pope  means  by 

BleSt  with  a  temper  whose  unclouded  ray 
Can  make  to-morrow  cheerful  as  to-day.11 

But  I  am  not  bashaw  enough  to  hold  that  all  complacency  muSt 
be  on  the  woman’s  side.  Nay,  I  am  willing  to  allow,  that  Mar¬ 
riage  is  an  equal  contract  between  man  and  woman;  and  that 
although,  in  a  political  view,  infidelity  is  much  more  criminal  in 
the  wife  than  in  the  husband,  yet  in  every  other  respect  the  offence 
is  as  great  in  one  as  in  the  other;  and  no  man  has  a  right  to  com¬ 
plain  that  his  wife  does  not  love  him,  and  is  not  Studious  of  his 
happiness,  if  he  disguSts  and  shocks  her  by  an  intimate  association 


That  meeting  in  a  public  place 

They  scarcely  knew  each  other’s  face . 

Behold  us  now,  dissolving  quite 
In  the  full  ocean  of  delight; 

In  pleasures  ev’ry  hour  employ, 

Immers’d  in  all  the  world  calls  joy  .... 

Nor  happy  yeti — and  where’s  the  wonder?  — 

WE  LIVE,  MY  DEAR,  TOO  MUCH  ASUNDER. 

The  moral  of  my  Tale  is  this, 

Variety’s  the  soul  of  bliss. 

But  such  Variety  alone 

As  makes  our  home  the  more  our  own. 

As  from  the  heart’s  impelling  pow’r 
The  life-blood  pours  it’s  genial  Store; 

Tho’,  taking  each  a  various  way, 

The  active  Streams  meandring  play 
Thro’  ev’ry  artery,  ev’ry  vein, 

All  to  the  heart  return  again:  .... 

So  real  Happiness  below 

MuSt  from  the  Heart  sincerely  flow; 

Nor,  lift’ning  to  the  Syren’s  song, 

MuSt  Stray  too  far,  or  reSt  too  long. 

Boswell  expresses  a  naive  agreement  with  this  doctrine  in  his  Letters ,  I.  240: 

Intervals  of  absence  make  conjugal  society  more  agreable;  especially  when  the  time  of 
absence  has  not  been  very  happily  spent. 

For  Boswell’s  pleasure  in  Whitehead’s  verse,  see  Hyp.  1 1,  59.  The  poet  had 
become  laureate  in  1757;  he  was  succeeded  by  Thomas  Warton  in  1785. 

11  Horace,  Carm.,  2.  14 . 22.  Boswell  quotes  from  memory  Pope’s  Mor.  Ess., 
2.  257,  “O  bless’d  with  temper  .  .  .  .”  This  latter  quotation  is  reproduced  at 
some  length  in  Murphy’s  The  Way  to  Keep  Him,  to  which  Boswell  has  just 
referred. 
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with  abandoned  women.12  The  injustice  of  that  kind  of  profligacy 
is,  I  am  afraid,  not  sufficiently  perceived j  so  that  men  of  good 
characters  upon  the  whole,  nay,  men  who  eCfeem  and  even  love 
their  wives  above  all  other  women,  are  apt,  from  exuberance  of 


12  This  paragraph  presents  an  opinion  which  Boswell  frequently  held  before 
Johnson,  and  which  Johnson  always  answered  from  the  “political  view”  ( Life  of 

2-  63,  523;  3.  398;  Hebr.,  237).  It  is  interesting  chiefly,  however,  as  a  hint 
of  explanation  for  a  vague  statement  of  1779  in  the  Life  of  J .,  3.  462  (the 
italics  are  mine) : 

/  mentioned  to  him ,  a  dispute  between  a  friend  and  his  lady ,  concerning  conjugal  infidelity, 
which  my  friend  had  maintained  was  by  no  means  so  bad  in  the  husband,  as  in  the  wife. 
Johnson.  “Your  friend  was  in  the  right,  Sir.  Between  a  man  and  his  Maker  it  is  a  different 
question:  between  a  man  and  his  wife,  a  husband’s  infidelity  is  nothing.  They  are  conneSted 
by  children,  by  fortune,  by  serious  considerations  of  community.  Wise  married  women  don’t 
trouble  themselves  about  the  infidelity  of  their  husbands.”  Boswell.  “To  be  sure  there  is  a 
great  difference  between  the  offence  of  infidelity  in  a  man  and  that  of  his  wife.”  Johnson. 
“The  difference  is  boundless.  The  man  imposes  no  baStards  upon  his  wife.” 

Here  it  may  be  questioned  whether  Johnson  was  entirely  in  the  right.  I  suppose  it  will  not 
be  controverted  that  the  difference  in  the  degree  of  criminality  is  very  great,  on  account  of 
the  consequences:  but  Still  it  may  be  maintained,  that,  independent  of  moral  obligation,  infi¬ 
delity  is  by  no  means  a  light  offence  in  a  husband;  because  it  muSt  hurt  a  delicate  attachment, 
in  which  a  mutual  constancy  is  implied,  with  such  refined  sentiments  as  Massinger  has 
exhibited  in  his  play  of  The  Pitture. — Johnson  probably  at  another  time  would  have  admitted 
this  opinion.  And  let  it  be  kept  in  remembrance,  that  he  was  very  careful  not  to  give  any 
encouragement  to  irregular  conduit.  A  gentleman,  not  adverting  to  the  diRinblion  made  by 
him  upon  this  subject,  supposed  a  case  of  singular  perverseness  in  a  wife,  and  heedlessly  said, 
uThat  he  thought  a  husband  might  do  as  he  pleased  with  a  safe  conscience.”  Johnson.  “Nay, 
Sir,  this  is  wild  indeed;  you  muSt  consider  that  fornication  is  a  crime  in  a  single  man;  and 
you  cannot  have  more  liberty  by  being  married.” 

Both  a  friend  and  a  gentleman  are  without  doubt  Boswell  himself  (see  for 
such  reference  to  himself  on  many  occasions,  note  14  below).  It  is  probable 
that  Mrs.  Boswell  had  objected  to  some  of  Boswell’s  “transient  amorous  con¬ 
nections,”  and  that  he  had  answered  her  by  arguments  from  the  “political  view.” 
Her  retort  had  been  the  “singular  perverseness”  in  which  she  appeared  not  to 
“love  him,  and  [not  to  be]  Studious  of  his  happiness,”  and  which  Boswell  had 
capped  by  the  heedless  remark  that  in  such  case  he  felt  himself  licensed  to  do 
as  he  pleased  in  search  of  comfort.  It  is  this  passage  at  arms,  I  think,  which 
Boswell  at  first  presented  in  full  in  the  Life  of  Johnson,  and  afterward  canceled 

at  the  advice  of  friends  (see  his  letter  to  Malone,  Letters  of  B.,  2.  422 _ the 

italics  in  this  case,  as  usual,  Boswell’s) : 

I  mult  have  a  cancelled  leaf  in  Vol.  If  of  that  passage  where  there  is  a  conversation  as 
to  the  conjugal  infidelity  on  the  husband’s  side,  and  his  wife  saying  she  did  not  care  how  many 
women  he  went  to,  if  he  loved  her  alone;  with  my  proposing  to  mark  in  a  pocket  book  every 
time  a  wife  refuses,  &c.  &c.  I  wonder  how  you  and  I  admitted  this  to  the  publick  eye  for 
Windham  &c.  were  Struck  with  its  indelicacy,  and  it  might  hurt  the  book  much.  It  is,  however 
mighty  good  £tuff. 

Perhaps  part  of  its  goodness  was  due  to  characteristic  illustrations  on  the  part 
of  Johnson;  the  remark  about  the  responsibilities  of  birds,  quoted  in  the  earlier 
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appetite  and  capricious  fondness  of  variety,  to  indulge  themselves 
in  it.13 

A  gentleman  of  this  description  happened  not  long  ago  to  §tep 
into  a  tobacconist’s  shop,  and  the  waSte-paper  going  to  be  used  was 
a  part  of  Peter  Bembo’s  EpiStles,  containing  an  excellent  letter 
upon  this  very  subjeft.  He  saved  it,  and  was  almoSt  inclined  to 

part  of  this  essay,  bears  close  relationship  to  the  topic,  and  may  have  come  from 
Boswell’s  notes  of  the  canceled  conversation. 

A  comparable  passage,  which,  I  think,  preserves  one  of  Margaret  Boswell’s 
angry  sarcasms  on  Boswell’s  “transient  amorous  connections,”  occurs  in  the  Life 
of  ].,  3.  29: 

I  repeated  to  him  an  argument  of  a  lady  of  my  acquaintance,  who  maintained,  that  her 
husband’s  having  been  guilty  of  numberless  infidelities,  released  her  from  conjugal  obligations, 

because  they  were  reciprocal . She  only  argues  that  she  may  indulge  herself  in  gallantries 

with  equal  freedom  as  her  husband  does,  provided  she  takes  care  not  to  introduce  a  spurious 
issue  into  his  family. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that,  although  Boswell  used  Johnson’s  arguments  to  his 
wife  in  order  to  preserve  his  status  as  head  of  the  house,  he  was  convinced  by 
hers,  and  offers  them  in  both  the  anonymous  essays  and  the  Life  of  Johnson. 

13  Further  self-criticism.  See  Letters  of  B.  for  comparable  recognition  of  the 
fact  that  Mrs.  Boswell  had  cause  for  objection: 

No  man  ever  had  a  higher  e£teem  or  a  warmer  love  of  a  wife  than  I  of  her . Yet 

how  painful  is  it  to  me  to  recolleft  a  thousand  instances  of  inconsistent  condudl.  I  can  justify 
my  removing  to  the  great  sphere  of  England,  upon  a  principle  of  laudable  ambition.  But  the 
frequent  scenes  of  what  I  muft  call  dissolute  conduft  are  inexcuseable  [sic].— {Letters,  2.  369.) 

I  am  in  charming  health  and  spirits.  There  is  a  handsom  maid  in  this  inn  who  interrupts 

me  by  coming  sometimes  into  the  room . I  am  too  many  as  the  phrase  is,  for  one 

woman;  and  a  certain  transient  conneftion  I  am  persuaded  does  not  interfere  with  that  attach¬ 
ment  which  a  man  has  for  a  wife  and  which  I  have  as  much  as  any  man  that  ever  lived, 
though  some  of  my  qualifications  are  not  valued  by  her,  as  they  have  been  by  other  women — 
ay,  and  well  educated  women  too.  Concubinage  is  almoft  universal.  If  it  was  morally  wrong 
why  was  it  permitted  to  the  mofl  pious  men  under  the  old  testament?  Why  did  our  Saviour 
never  say  a  word  againft  it? 

Dr.  Young  says, 

A  fever  argues  better  than  a  Clarke. 

It  is  as  fair  reasoning  for  me  to  say  that  this  handsom  maid  (Matty  is  her  name)  argues 
better  than — whom  you  please.  But  remember,  I  am  only  speculating.  {Ibid.,  X.  215.) 

I  told  you  that  my  arguments  for  concubinage  were  only  for  theory.  The  patriarchs  might 
have  a  plurality  of  women  because  they  were  not  taught  that  it  was  wrong.  But  I,  who  have 
allways  been  taught  that  it  is  wrong,  cannot  [have]  any  women  without  an  impression  of 
[being  so] . But  is  not  this  prejudice?  Be  it  so.  {Ibid.,  I.  216.) 

There  is  a  Miss  Silverton  in  the  fly  with  me,  an  amiable  creature,  who  has  been  in  France. 
I  can  unite  little  fondnesses  with  perfeft  conjugal  love.  {Ibid.,  X.  226.) 

See  also,  for  his  acquaintance  with  Mrs.  Rudd,  ibid.,  1.  251,  and  Life  of  J., 
3.  91 ;  for  his  sentimental  friendship  with  Mrs.  Stuart,  Letters  of  B.,  1.  225—26, 
252.  Contrast  to  these  his  exclamation  about  his  uncle,  Dr.  Boswell — “Do  you 
know,  he  was  not  confined  to  one  woman?”  {ibid.,  2.  309). 
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call  the  incident  providential.  I  know  the  Story  to  be  true  j 14  and  I 
shall  present  my  readers  with  such  a  translation  as  I  find  myself 
able  to  give.15 

To  the  Very  Reverend  Dominick  C ontarenus.  Patriarch  of  Venice ,  all 
health  and  happiness. 

I  wish,  and  indeed  earnestly  desire,  that,  as  notwithstanding  the  great 
and  ancient  intimacy  and  companionship  between  you  and  my  father 
Bernard  Bembo,  and  my  profound  respedt  for  you  during  many  years,  I 
have  never  yet  ventured  to  write  to  you,  I  had  a  more  agreeable  cause  for 
beginning  a  correspondence,  than  that  which  now  impels  me  to  address 
you.  But  if  it  hath  so  happened,  that  it  is  necessary  in  an  earneSt  manner 
to  implore  your  assistance  in  an  affair  of  which  it  was  always  very  painful 
to  me  to  speak,  but  in  which  I  am  sure  of  your  love  and  benevolence 
towards  us,  I  shall  condudt  myself  with  more  Steadiness,  because  the 
business  is  of  such  a  nature  that  there  cannot  be  a  better  reason  for  my 
supplicating  you,  nor  for  your  pardoning  me.  For  I  am  to  beg  of  you 
that  Antonia  Marcella,  my  siSter,  a  moSt  virtuous  woman,  may,  by  your 
interposition,  be  restored  to  the  possession  of  her  husband’s  heart,  which 
has  been  basely  alienated  from  her  by  the  love  of  harlots.  Such  is  his  State 
that  as  yet  neither  the  authority  of  worthy  and  moSt  respectable  men,  who 
have  not  failed  to  admonish  him,  nor  the  juSt  expostulations  of  myself 
and  the  reSt  of  our  family,  particularly  my  Father  Bembo’s;  nay,  daily 
prayers,  grief,  tears,  conjuring,  and  shame,  have  been  of  no  avail;  you 
alone  remain  to  whom  we  can  have  recourse.  For  you  preside  over  us  in 
holy  things.  The  ordinances  of  Marriage  therefore  are  chiefly  to  be  pre¬ 
served  for  you;  for  they  have  always  been  held  moSt  sacred.  Which 
laws,  since  Marcellus,  my  siSter’s  husband,  the  moSt  daring  of  all  men, 
not  only  rashly  negledts,  but  plainly  breaks  down  and  tramples  upon,  as  for 


14  An  ingenuous  instance  of  giving  himself  away.  It  is  characteristic  of  Bos¬ 
well  to  allude  to  himself  as  “a  gentleman”  or  by  some  other  vague  term,  in 
situations  of  which  he  has  no  cause  to  be  proud;  see  Life  of  J.,  2.  222,  260,  499; 
3-  57>  3°4>  462;  4-  3!6.  It  is  also  characteristic  of  him  to  see  the  awful  hand  of 
Providence  in  coincidence;  see  Life  of  J.,  4.  314,  and  Hebr .,  118,  295.  He  is 
indeed,  in  this  instance  so  affected  that  he  forgets  his  disguise,  and  allows  the 
reader  to  guess  that  he  is  the  “gentleman  of  this  description”  by  presenting  a  full 
translation  of  the  letter  which  the  gentleman  had  saved. 

Possibly  this  entire  essay  was  written  as  a  handsome  acknowledgment  of 
frailty  after  some  entertainment  which  Boswell  regretted;  it  was  published  in  the 
London  Magazine  for  April  1781,  and  Boswell  was  in  London  (where  he  usually 
led  an  extremely  dissipated  existence)  from  March  19  to  June  2  of  that  year. 

15  Quotation  marks,  preceding  each  line  of  print  in  the  original,  here  omitted. 
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your  own  sake,  you  should  not  suffer  such  an  indignity,  so  matters  are  come 
to  that  pass,  that  unless  some  aid  proceeds  from  you,  there  is  no  longer 
any  hope.  You  will  certainly  take  care  that  my  sifter,  my  father,  my 
mother,  in  short,  our  whole  family,  which  has  in  vain  sought  relief  from 
his  impure  audacity,  as  if  ship-wrecked  on  an  infamous  rock;  you  will 
surely  take  care  that  as  you  only  are  our  sacred  anchor  in  this  tempeft,  we 
shall  at  length  smile  in  security  and  freedom.  For  now,  though  he  seems 
regardless  of  God  and  mankind,  he  ftill  ftands  in  awe  of  you  and  your 
judgement,  supposing  every  thing  else  to  have  ceased  with  him.  But  if  he 
hath  even  got  the  better  of  you,  it  is  all  over;  and  he  muft  deftroy  both 
himself  and  us.  I  will  not  enumerate  to  you  what,  and  how  many  indigni¬ 
ties  my  sifter  Antonia  hath  suffered  these  two  years,  while  this  prudent 
and  excellent  woman  by  mildness,  modefty,  chaftity,  patience,  the  great- 
eft  fatigue,  and  what  in  such  cases  is  moft  difficult  of  all,  by  silence  hath 
endeavoured  to  sooth  and  turn  to  a  better  course  her  wicked  and  aban¬ 
doned  husband.  I  am  ashamed  to  put  in  writing  the  calumny,  the  abuse, 
the  unheard  of  arrogance  of  Marcellus  towards  us.  We  would  rather 
forget  than  revenge,  hoping  that  either  loss  of  fortune,  or  respeft,  of  both 
of  which  he  has  already  incurred  a  great  diminution,  or  the  admonition  of 
time,  he  being  now  in  a  cooler  period  of  life,  or,  as  often  happens,  a 
satiety  of  the  vice  itself,  may  make  him  at  laft  refleft  and  awake,  and 
that  on  account  of  our  easiness  and  indulgence,  he  may  love  us  more  than 
ever.  I  hear  that  Bembo,  my  father,  has  laid  the  case  before  you,  and 
that  you,  moved  by  its  atrociousness,  have  resolved  according  to  your  ftrift 
sanftity  to  proceed  againft  the  offender.  If  he  has  told  you  all,  there  is  no 
need  of  my  saying  any  thing.  But  if  he  has  chosen  to  conceal  part,  he  has 
done  so  from  shame,  being  unwilling  to  have  it  known  that  he  has  given 
his  only  daughter  in  Marriage  to  so  corrupt  a  man.  Wherefore  let  me  not 
be  thought  to  attack  my  father’s  opinion,  if  I  lay  open  the  ulcers  which 
that  disease  has  impressed  and  burnt  upon  our  minds.  Unqueftionably, 
though  we  were  silent,  he  is  sufficiently  condemned  by  the  actions  which 
he  does  not  deny,  and  which  all  the  Marcelli,  and  all  his  own  relations 
hear  in  the  discourse  of  others.  Neither  do  I  now  write  to  you,  because  I 
think  that  a  cause  so  pious,  so  juft,  so  open,  so  evident  of  itself,  needs  my 
help  with  you  especially,  whose  integrity,  sanftity,  and  prudence  are  such, 
that  you  do  not  need  any  monitor  to  begin  what  is  right,  or  any  encourager 
to  perfeft  it.  But  since  heaven  has  left  me,  I  think,  nothing  dearer,  noth¬ 
ing  more  pleasing  than  my  sifter  Antonia,  I  cannot  refrain,  were  it  even 
less  necessary,  from  begging  and  entreating,  that  you  may  be  the  avenger 
of  her  wrongs,  and  that  you  may  raise  up  an  excellent  woman  fallen  down 
and  deluded  by  unworthy  means.  In  which  business  you  are  chiefly  to  take 
care,  that  you  believe  nothing  which  Marcellus  may  say,  were  it  even  at 
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the  holy  altar.  For  as  he  is  of  all  men  the  readied  to  flatter  and  promise, 
so  is  he  also  the  moS  perfidious.  Nobody  seems  meeker,  nobody  sweeter, 
nay,  nobody  more  sanctified,  while  he  is  begging  from  you  what  he 
wishes  to  have.  But  having  obtained  his  wish  he  knows  neither  you,  nor 
his  faith,  nor  any  thing  sacred  or  civil.  It  is  necessary  to  press,  to  urge 
him,  to  come  to  a  conclusion  with  him,  and  neither  to  give  nor  forgive 
him  any  thing  till  you  have  completed  your  purpose.  If  you  do  not  treat 
him  thus,  I  tell  you  before-hand  he  will  escape  from  you,  and  will  elude 
you  and  your  judgement.  He  will  then  return  more  prone  to  sin,  and  will 
in  a  more  intolerable  manner  triumph  over  us  as  over  vanquished  foes.  But 
as  this  is  not  to  be  borne  I  swear  his  crimes  shall  be  punished  another  way. 
I  return  to  what  I  said  before:  Marcellus  will  undoubtedly  destroy  him¬ 
self  and  us  unless  you  condud  this  affair  in  a  way  becoming  your  dignity. 
Wherefore  it  is  his  interest  as  much  as  our’s  that  he  should  obtain  nothing 
of  you,  but  by  all  means  be  compelled  and  forced  to  break  off  from  his 
pestilent  course.  As  for  yourself,  as  in  truth  nothing  can  happen  to  us  of 
greater  consequence,  more  grateful,  or  more  to  be  wished,  than  your  using 
your  endeavours  to  have  this  matter  settled  as  we  desire,  and  as  it  is  jud  it 
should  be,  you  will  easily  judge  how  much  we  shall  all  be  indebted  to  you. 
And  as  to  Marcellus,  I  do  hope,  that  when  he  shall  feel  himself  freed  by 
you  from  his  habits  of  wenching,  which  are  so  full  of  infamy,  so  full  of 
ruin,  and  shall  enjoy  a  sedate  and  peaceful  mind,  he  will  give  you  the 
greatest  thanks,  that  from  living  like  the  wild  beads,  without  modedy, 
without  law,  without  any  duty,  you  have  conduded  him  to  the  rational  life 
of  man.  Farewell! 

U rhino ,  nones  of  July ,  15  10. 
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No.  XLIV.  May  1781. 

[ON  PRUDENCE] 

Ni3v  8’  oiix  evi  ovSeplav  dQerqv  avert  Tfjg  cppovf|cea)c;  avoTrjvai. 

— Nicomach.1 

Now  there  cannot  exift  any  one  virtue  without  Prudence. 

A  CURIOUS  foreigner,  who  has  obtained  very  comfortable  en¬ 
couragement  in  England,  has  published  a  book,  in  which  he 
endeavours  to  shew,  that  mo£t  of  the  discoveries  in  philosophy, 
science,  and  the  arts,  which  are  attributed  to  the  moderns,  are  in¬ 
deed  borrowed  from  the  ancients. 

Without  meaning  to  affedt,  being  altogether  convinced  by  that 
writer,  I  confess  I  am  more  and  more  of  opinion  that  the  wisest 
maxims  are  very  old  ones  5  for,  that  mankind  have,  in  ages  very 
early  with  respedt  to  ours,  observed  by  their  natural  sagacity,  what 
is  solidly  true,  and  of  consequence  permanent.1® 

Accordingly  in  the  ethicks  preserved  to  us  by  Nicomachusy  and 
illustrated  by  the  paraphrase  of  Andronicus  Rhodius,  we  find  the 
human  virtues,  independent  of  revealed  excellence,  as  well  ex¬ 
plained  and  recommended  to  our  practice,  as  in  any  treatise 
whatever. 

Of  these,  I  have  been  peculiarly  pleased  with  Prudence ;  and 
shall  therefore  make  it  the  subjedl  of  this  paper.  It  is  said,  “Nul¬ 
lum  numen  aheTl  si  sit  Prudentia — There  is  nothing  propitious 
wanting  if  there  be  Prudence.”  May  I  not  hope  then  to  be  inspired 
with  genius  while  I  write  of  that  quality?  But  to  consider  the 
proverb  in  its  usual  acceptation.  A  friend  of  mine  of  moSt  distin¬ 
guished  abilities,  remarked  that  it  affirms  too  much  j  for  undoubt¬ 
edly  there  may  be  Prudence,  where  there  is  an  absence  of  many 

1  Boswell  is  paraphrasing  Aristotle’s  Ethics,  6.  1  3  (Bywater  edition,  1 144bi6) : 
to  fxev  agETT]  cpooixfi  to  5’  f|  xvQia,  xal  totjtcdv  f]  xupla  00  YlVETal  civet) 
(pQovfioecog. 

The  magazine  text  gave  Nuv  for  Nov,  8e  for  8’,  aQETT|V  for  aQETT]v,  and 
Boswell  made  no  correction. 

10  Boswell  allowed  the  punctuation  of  this  passage  to  stand  as  it  is  here,  leaving 
the  last  part  apparently  an  incomplete  clause.  1  assume,  however,  that  the  comma 
between  for  and  that  is  a  printer’s  error;  Boswell  probably  intended  for  that  to 
be  a  conjunctive  expression  equivalent  to  because  or  since.  For  other  instances  of 
carelessness  in  the  indication  of  sentence  structure,  see  Hyp.  59  n.  7. 
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bright  and  valuable  qualities.  But,  said  he,  the  proposition  varied 
is  true,  that  “ Nullum  numen  adefl  si  non  sit  Prudentia 2 — There  is 
nothing  propitious  if  there  be  not  Prudence,”  which  is  ju§t  the 
thought  in  Nicomachus  that  I  have  chosen  for  my  motto,  “Now 
there  cannot  exi§t  any  one  virtue  without  Prudence.” 

Swift  has  treated  Prudence  with  contempt,  as  a  dull  sneaking 
quality j2  3  and  in  this  he  has  been  followed  by  numbers  who  have 
been  glad  under  the  cover  of  such  authority  to  hide  their  vices  and 
follies  ■,  and  to  assume  a  certain  vain  glory,  as  if  they  could  have 
a6fed  much  better,  had  it  been  worth  their  while,  and  had  they  not 
been  of  a  more  gay  and  generous  ca£t  of  mind  than  others. 

Swift  and  his  followers  have  not  understood  Prudence ;  but 
have  mistaken  for  it  the  baStard  impofture  selfish  cunning,  which 
is  undoubtedly  both  mean  and  hateful.  Whereas  Prudence,  in  the 
genuine  and  large  sense  of  the  word,  is  a  capital  virtue,  being  no 
less  than  the  habitual  power  of  managing  to  the  beSt  advantage 
all  our  talents,  and  adapting  our  conduct  to  circumstances  in  the 
moSt  effectual  manner.4 * * * * * * * 


2  The  maxim  comes  from  Juvenal,  Sat.,  io.  365.  It  is  used  also  as  motto  for 
The  Spectator,  225.  Boswell  evidently  liked  this  particular  satire  well;  see  quo¬ 
tation  from  it  in  Hyp.  3,  26,  and  Letters  of  B.,  1.  183.  It  is  the  one  which 
Johnson  imitates  in  his  Vanity  of  Human  Wishes. 

The  “friend  of  distinguished  abilities”  is  Johnson,  whose  remark  Boswell 
here  quotes  from  memory — cf.  the  more  authentic  Life  of  J.,  4.  207: 

I  heard  him  once  say,  “Though  the  proverb  Nullum  numen  abefl,  si  sit  prudentia,  does  not 
always  prove  true,  we  may  be  certain  of  the  converse  of  it,  Nullum  numen  adeft,  si  sit  impru- 
dentia.” 


3  Boswell  exaggerates  the  conclusion  of  the  fourteenth  chapter  in  The  Art  of 
Sinking  in  Poetry  (in  Martinus  Scriblerus  papers  by  Swift,  Pope,  and  others) : 


The  firft  and  chief  rule  [for  turning  a  vicious  man  into  a  hero]  is  the  golden  rule  of 
transformation,  which  consists  in  converting  vices  into  their  bordering  virtues  .  .  .  .  ;  cow¬ 
ardice  may  be  metamorphosed  into  prudence;  intemperance  into  ....  good  fellowship . 


4  The  fact  that  this  entire  essay  is  criticism  of  Boswell  himself  is  proved  by 

the  autobiographical  quality  of  the  definition  here  given.  To  Boswell,  prudence 

meant  a  resignation  of  his  own  tastes,  a  devotion  to  the  law  which  he  hated, 

residence  at  his  Scottish  estate,  and  a  general  effort  to  imitate  the  animus  cequus 

of  Lord  Auchinleck — all  methods  of  “adapting  his  conduct  to  the  circumstances” 

of  his  father’s  opinions  and  the  Boswell  family’s  position  in  society  ( Letters  of  B., 

*•  I2>  1 5>  33>  55>  1 77 >  235  l  2-  307>  35  *>  Boswelliana,  239.  241,  242;  Life 

of  J.,  2.  1 13;  3.  273;  Hebr.,  58,  427  ff.,  434.  Cf.  Hyp.  45,  46,  and  notes). 

He  was  so  convinced  that  prudence  was  resignation  and  repression  that  he  pre- 
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In  the  13th  chapter  of  the  6th  book  of  the  Ethicks,  from  which 
I  have  taken  my  motto,  the  diftinttion  between  2o(pia  Wisdom  and 
$qovt]oic  Prudence  is  well  pointed  out.  The  fir£t  is  a  speculative 
theory  of  what  is  proper  and  good;  the  other  is  the  cause  of  aftion. 
Now,  says  our  authour,  men  are  not  readier  to  do  what  is  ju§t 
and  honourable,  by  knowing  what  should  be  done,  no  more  than 
their  bodies  are  made  sound  and  healthy  by  their  having  a  skill  in 
what  will  produce  such  salutary  effects.  All  depends  upon  use, 
upon  habit,  ju£t  as  a  man  never  can  excell  in  gymna§Hck  exercises 
by  knowing  ever  so  perfeftly  how  they  are  performed,  but  mu§F 
acquire  facility  by  practice.  The  late  worthy  Mr.  Harris  of 
Salisbury,  whose  mind  was  impregnated  with  the  mildest  Greek 
philosophy,  says  in  one  of  his  treatises,  that  “man  is  nothing  but 
by  habit.”* * * * 5  But  it  is  Prudence  which  enables  us  to  form  right 
habits  in  every  way. 


sumed  to  advise  others  even  as  he  tried  to  discipline  himself;  see  the  comic 
sententiousness  of  his  letters  to  the  sprightly  De  Guiffardiere  and  Mile  de  Zuy- 
len,  and  even  to  his  dear  Temple  ( Letters  of  B.,  I.  43,  48  ff.,  167,  244;  2. 

288,  461). 

It  is  no  wonder  that  he  found  himself  lacking  in  this  regard;  the  tragedy  of 
Boswell’s  life  was  the  constant  struggle  between  his  mercurial  nature  and  the 
guilty  sense  that  he  ought  to  be  a  placid  Lord  of  Session  with  fixed  residence  at 
Auchinleck.  To  the  end  of  his  life,  in  spite  of  steadily  increasing  dissipation 

(produced  in  part  by  this  nervous  uncertainty  of  purpose),  he  was  promising 
various  correspondents  that  he  would  without  delay  become  a  “sober,  regular 
man”  and  follower  of  the  law  (see  Hyp.  64  n.  9;  Letters  of  B.,  2.  427,  429, 
432,  435,  447,  461). 

5  James  Harris  (1709-1780),  who  was  nicknamed  “Hermes  Harris”  from 
his  Hermes ,  or  a  Philosophical  Inquiry  concerning  Universal  Grammar  (1751). 
He  had  been  brought  up  as  a  lawyer,  but  on  inheriting  his  father’s  estates,  he 
occupied  himself  with  study  of  the  classics,  and  continued  his  scholarly  pursuits 
in  spite  of  public  service  in  Parliament,  the  Admiralty,  the  Treasury,  and  the 
household  of  Queen  Charlotte. 

He  was  also  the  author  of  essays  on  the  arts  and  a  dialogue  on  happiness, 
published  together  as  Art  and  Happiness  (1744).  It  is  probably  this  work  which 
Boswell  quotes;  in  a  letter  to  his  friend  Temple,  who  had  a  fondness  for  the 
book,  Boswell  criticizes  the  style  of  the  dialogue  as  “aukward  and  ludicrous” 
(Letters  of  B.,  I.  21,  219),  although  he  admits  that  he  “rose  from  reading  the 
Dialogue  happier  and  more  disposed  to  follow  virtue.”  Johnson  considered 
Harris  “a  prig,  and  a  bad  prig,”  much  to  Boswell’s  bewilderment  ( Life  of  /.,  3. 
277—78);  on  one  occasion  ( ibid .,  2.  258), 

I  spoke  of  Mr.  Harris  of  Salisbury  as  being  a  very  learned  man,  and  in  particular  an  eminent 
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Prudence,  therefore,  as  I  understand  it,  may  be  defined  “the 
habit  of  afting  wisely  to  the  beSt  of  our  abilities.”  And  if  it  shall 
be  so  understood,  the  high  praise  which  the  ancients  have  given 
to  it  will  not  appear  to  be  extravagant  exaggeration ;  since  it  is 
certain  that  a  person  of  very  moderate  talents  who  has  Prudence, 
will  excell  one  of  infinitely  greater  talents  who  has  not  that 
quality. 

I  am  not  going  wildly  to  maintain  in  the  Style  of  a  modern 
enthusiaSl  for  eloquence  or  the  spoken  language,  though  a  man  of 
knowledge  and  talents,  that  Prudence  will  do  every  thing  for  us  5* * * *  6 7 
that  it  will  make  us  dance  like  VeStris,  senior  or  junior,  harangue 
like  Burke,  or  play  on  the  hautboy  like  Fischer.'  I  only  mean  to 


Grecian.  Johnson.  “I  am  not  sure  of  that.  His  friends  give  him  out  as  such,  but  I  know  not 

who  of  his  friends  are  able  to  judge  of  it.” 

See  also  Boswell’s  characterization  of  Harris,  and  anecdote  of  his  amiable  wit, 

in  Hebr.,  430. 

6  It  was  Thomas  Sheridan  (1719-1788),  father  of  the  dramatist,  who  exag¬ 
gerated  the  excellences  of  elocution;  Dr.  Johnson  is  reported  to  have  said  (Gent. 
Mag.  for  1785,  p.  288):  “If  we  should  have  a  bad  harvest  this  year,  Mr.  Sheri¬ 
dan  would  say: — ‘It  was  owing  to  the  negledt  of  oratory.’  ”  (See  also  Life  of  J., 
4.  238-39,  257;  Boszvelliana,  213-14.)  Sheridan  began  life  in  Ireland  as  an 
actor,  and  continued  to  be  connected  with  the  theatre  until  his  death,  but  his 
chief  passion  was  a  reform  of  British  education.  He  maintained  that  the  estab¬ 
lished  system  was  too  uniform,  and  advocated  special  training  for  the  various 
professions;  oratory  he  emphasized  especially  as  a  necessity  in  the  preparation  of 
men  for  public  position,  but  he  also  insisted  that  more  time  should  be  spent  in 
the  schools  upon  the  study  of  the  English  language.  He  gave  lessons  in  pronun¬ 
ciation  to  burring  Scots  (Boswell  was  one,  and  Wedderburn,  through  whom 
Sheridan  obtained  a  pension  for  Johnson,  was  another),  gave  lectures  on  oratory 
and  kindred  subjects  in  various  towns  of  England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland,  and 
in  his  later  life  kept  up  a  series  of  Attic  entertainments  consisting  of  readings 
and  interpretation  (Sanders,  Life  of  Sheridan).  Boswell  was  a  familiar  figure 
in  the  Sheridan  household  in  London  (Sichel,  Sheridan) ,  and  it  was  through 
Thomas  Sheridan,  whom  Boswell  met  in  Edinburgh  during  the  lecture  tour  of 
1761,  that  Boswell  first  heard  intimate  details  of  Dr.  Johnson’s  life  and  manners 
( Life  of  J.,  I.  446).  Sheridan  was  the  author  of  a  pronouncing  dictionary 
(1780),  the  plan  of  which  had  gained  for  him  the  pension  which  estranged  him 
from  Johnson,  and  several  works  on  education  and  literary  topics,  the  most 
pertinent  to  the  present  instance  being  his  Plan  of  Education  for  the  Young 
Nobility  and  Gentry  (1769). 

7  Gaetano  Appolino  Baldassare  Vestris,  “le  Dieu  de  Danse ”  (1729—1808) 
and  his  son  Auguste  were  dancing  in  London  at  the  time  when  this  essay  was 
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say,  that  by  prudence,  whatever  we  possess  by  nature  or  by  art, 
will  be  turned  to  the  beft  account. 

The  old  philosopher,  as  I  have  observed  above,  makes  Pru¬ 
dence  consift  in  aftion;  and  he  is  moft  certainly  right.  For  one 
may  know  quite  well  what  one  should  do,  and  yet  aft  a  part  very 
inconsiftent  with  that  knowledge.  The  famous  epigram  by  way  of 
epitaph,  which  it  is  said  Rochefter  composed  on  Charles  II.  in  his 
own  presence,  should  ever  be  remembered: 

“Here  lies  our  sovereign  Lord  the  King, 

“Whose  word  no  man  relies  on, 

“Who  never  said  a  foolish  thing, 

“And  never  did  a  wise  one.” 

Full  of  the  juftice  of  the  sentiment  contained  in  these  lines, 
which  I  have  myself  often  had  an  opportunity  to  observe  in  my 
views  of  life  5  it  has  for  some  time  been  a  cuftom  with  me,  when 
I  hear  one  praised  as  a  sensible  man,  to  ask  this  simple  queftion, 
“Pray  is  he  a  sensible  speaking  man,  or  a  sensible  afting  man?” 
“Both  is  beft,”  to  adopt  the  vulgar  witticism.  But  surely  for  the 
subftantial  advantage  of  a  man  and  of  his  family,  the  latter  is 
preferable.8 

The  consideration  of  Prudence  as  an  habitual  energy,  will  at 
once  solvt  the  difficulty  which  makes  ordinary  men  wonder  so 
much,  how  people  who  know  perfeftly  well  what  is  wise  and 
virtuous,  do  yet  aft  foolishly  and  viciously.  But  let  such  take 
warning.  For,  as  good  habits  depend  much  upon  ourselves  it  is 


written,  on  leave  from  the  French  court,  of  which  they,  with  Mme  Vestris, 
were  considered  brilliant  ornaments.  Articles  on  the  father  and  son,  with  por¬ 
traits,  appeared  in  the  London  Magazine  for  April  and  May,  1781  (the  latter 
being  the  number  in  which  the  present  essay  was  published) ;  both  accounts  were 
accompanied  by  bitterly  sarcastic  comments  to  the  effect  that  British  money 
flowed  into  the  pockets  of  these  foreigners,  while  English  artists  were  neglected. 

Johann  Christian  Fischer  (1733—1800),  oboist  and  composer,  was  prominent 
in  musical  affairs  at  the  English  court  from  the  year  1774;  he  was  appointed 
chamber  musician  to  the  Queen  in  1780.  He  established  his  reputation  in 
various  public  concerts,  but  chiefly  by  his  performance  at  the  Handel  commemo¬ 
ration  services  at  Westminster  Abbey,  which  George  111  so  appreciated  as  to 
append  a  note  in  his  own  hand  to  the  proof  sheets  of  Dr.  Burney’s  account  of  the 
occasion. 

8  Cf.  Hyf.  23  and  notes,  entirely  concerned  with  criticism  of  the  man  who 
talks  too  much,  and  obviously  directed  at  Boswell’s  own  defects. 
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culpable  not  to  acquire  them }  and  there  is  an  aweful  denunciation 
against  him  who  knows  his  master’s  will  and  does  it  not.9 

The  truth  of  my  motto  will  appear  Stronger  the  more  it  is 
illustrated  by  applying  it  to  the  various  virtues,  and  occupations 
of  human  nature.  Without  Prudence,  courage  is  animal  rashness ; 
candour,  ridiculous  simplicity}  liberality,  indiscriminate  profu¬ 
sion.10  Let  us  consider  religion  itself  without  Prudence}  and  we 
shall  find  that  inStead  of  doing  all  things  decently  and  in  order, 
and  letting  our  light  shine  Steadily  before  men,  we  shall  caSt  our 
pearls  before  swine,  and  there  shall  be  such  excess  and  such  ill- 
timed  displays  of  what  may  be  sincerely  well  meant,  that  there 
shall  not  be  reverence  but  scorn}  and  however  we  ourselves  may 
perhaps  be  benefited,  our  holy  faith  shall  suffer  in  the  estimation 
of  the  world,  our  injudicious  conduct  having  the  effe6t  at  once  to 
lessen  both  us  and  our  religion  in  the  eyes  of  mankind.* 11 


9  Luke,  12.  46—47:  “The  lord  of  that  servant  will  come  in  a  day  when  he 
looketh  not  for  him,  and  ....  will  cut  him  in  sunder,  and  will  appoint  him  his 
portion  with  the  unbelievers.  And  that  servant,  which  knew  his  lord’s  will,  and 
prepared  not  himself,  neither  did  according  to  his  will,  shall  be  beaten  with  many 
stripes.” 

Boswell’s  paragraph  is  a  distinct  criticism  of  the  famous  Johnsonian  distinc¬ 
tion  between  principle  and  practice;  see  also  Hyp.  54  n.  7. 

The  biblical  references  in  the  following  paragraph  are  1  Cor.,  14.  40 ; 
Mtth.,  5.  16;  7.  6. 

10  Boswell  has  perhaps  been  reading  The  Spectator  for  inspiration,  or  perhaps 
has  an  unconscious  recollection  of  such  numbers  as  222  and  225.  He  uses  without 
definite  reference  the  same  lines  from  Juvenal  as  those  at  the  head  of  The  Spec¬ 
tator  225,  and  his  method  of  emphasizing  the  need  of  prudence  by  a  balance  of 
virtues  and  weaknesses  is  employed,  though  more  lightly,  in  the  fourth  paragraph 
of  that  essay.  The  wonder  of  ordinary  men  at  the  mismanagement  of  the  talented 
or  learned,  mentioned  supra  by  Boswell,  is  the  subject  of  The  Spectator,  222. 

11  Cf.  Hyp.  54.  Typical  eighteenth-century  horror  of  enthusiasm,  which 
was  still  very  largely  a  term  of  reproach.  Dr.  Johnson  defined  it  as  “a  vain  belief 
of  private  revelation;  a  vain  confidence  of  divine  favour  or  communication.” 
South,  whose  sermons  Boswell  read  (cf.  Hyp.  26  n.  13),  and  who  may  have 
influenced  the  pronouncement  made  in  this  essay,  calls  enthusiasm  “that  pestilent 
and  vile  thing  which,  wheresoever  it  has  had  its  full  course,  has  thrown  both 
Church  and  State  into  confusion”  ( Sermons ,  4.  41).  See  Stephen,  History  of 
English  Thought  in  the  18th  Century,  2.  370 ;  and  Babbitt,  Masters  of  Modern 
French  Criticism,  7: 

The  process  by  which  the  word  enthusiasm  itself  changed,  in  the  course  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  from  a  bad  to  a  good  meaning,  by  which  the  enthusiast  and  the  original  genius 
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We  cannot  even  be  properly  merry  without  Prudence.  It  is 
justly  said,  “Risu  inepto  res  ineptior  nulla  efl — There  is  nothing 
more  foolish  than  a  foolish  laugh,”12  which  implies  that  there 
may  be  good  sense  in  laughter  as  well  as  in  any  thing  else.  “To  be 
merry  and  wise,”  is  a  proverbial  expression;  and  though  one 
cannot  lay  down  a  formal  system  of  laughter,  every  person  of 
any  discernment  fully  understands  what  I  mean  by  distinguishing 
folly  from  sagacity  in  that  expression  which  is  said  by  some 
philosophers  to  be  the  peculiar  chara6teriStick  of  man,  whom  they 
describe  as  “a  risible  animal.”13 

There  is  therefore  no  part  of  education  more  essential  than 
teaching  the  great  art  of  Prudence,  accustoming  young  people 
constantly  to  refledt,  to  know  their  own  dispositions  and  talents, 
to  attain  to  the  government  and  diredtion  of  their  faculties  at  all 
times,  so  as  to  make  the  moSt  of  them  with  reference  both  to 
themselves  and  others;  in  short  to  be  as  uniformly  as  possible  wise 
and  agreeable  members  of  society,  which  without  Prudence  it  is 
impossible  they  can  ever  be.14 


supplanted  the  wit  and  the  man  of  the  world,  is  one  of  the  most  important  in  literary  history, 
and  can  scarcely  be  traced  too  carefully. 

Boswell  is  broad  enough  to  allow  sympathy  with  it  in  Hyp.  55,  and  fre¬ 
quently  alludes  to  himself  as  an  enthusiast  on  other  scores.  See  Life  of  J.,  3.  8, 
139,202,305;  Hebr.,  254,432. 

12  Catullus,  Carm.,  39.  16.  Quoted  also  by  The  Spectator,  35. 

13  See  Hyp.  42,  62  n.  12,  for  a  repetition  of  this  distinction. 

14  To  appreciate  the  personal  application  of  this  conclusion,  cf.  Boswell’s 
description  of  himself  in  Hebr.,  58 — “He  had  rather  too  little,  than  too  much 
prudence,”  and  his  early  good  intentions,  expressed  in  a  letter  of  1763  to  Temple 
( Letters  of  B.,  1.  21): 

[My  father]  is  anxious  for  fear  I  should  fall  off  from  my  prudent  syStem,  and  return  to 
my  dissipated  unsettled  way  of  thinking;  and  in  order  to  make  him  easy,  he  insifts  on  having 

my  solemn  promise  that  I  will  persist  in  the  scheme  on  which  he  is  so  earnestly  bent . 

I  think  I  may  promise  this  much:  that  I  shall  from  this  time  Study  propriety  of  conduft,  and 

to  be  a  man  of  knowledge  and  prudence  as  far  as  I  can . Let  me  endeavour  to  acquire 

Steadiness  and  conStant  propriety  of  conduft,  without  which  we  never  can  enjoy  what  I  fondly 
hope  for. 
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[  ON  PARENTS  &  CHILDREN  ] 

M  or  tales  sumus  vmo  nec  diuturm  sumus:  Una  rations  diu  sufer sumus 
si  frosemi  namus  qui  sufersint.  V  ivimus  in  fosteris.  Justus  Lipsius 

“We  are  mortal.  Nay  we  are  not  long  lived.  There  is  one  way  by 
which  we  may  la§t  a  considerable  time,  which  is,  propagating  children  to 
survive  us.  We  live  in  our  po&erity.” 

INSTINCT  in  other  animals,  and  inStinft  in  the  human  species 
differ  very  much  in  many  instances,  and  in  none  more  than 
with  respebt  to  the  continuation  of  the  species.  Inbtinbt  in  other 
animals  only  prompts  to  the  means  of  having  offspring,  and  to 
take  care  of  their  young.  In  the  human  species  it  prompts  to  the 
end ,  man  being  formed  not  only  caelum  tueri  to  look  ere6t  as 
Ovid  finely  distinguishes  him  from  the  beaSts  who  look  prone,1 2  as 
SalluSt  also  observes — but  to  look  forward  into  futurity ;  and 
hence  he  has  a  Strong  desire  for  descendants.  In  savage  life  he 
thinks  of  preserving  his  memorable  brave  deeds,  his  affebtions,  his 
resentments  from  age  to  age  by  means  of  his  sons,  and  his  sons 
sons  in  succession ;  so  that  “I  am  the  laSt  of  my  race,”  is  a  grievous 
lamentation  in  that  State  of  society.  In  civilized  life  he  thinks  of 
preserving  his  name,  his  titles,  his  possessions ;  and  the  pleasure 
which  he  has  in  that  imagination  is  perhaps  as  Strong  and  as  perma¬ 
nent  as  any  one  enjoyment  of  which  he  is  capable. 

It  is  indeed  wonderful  how  very  Strong  the  desire  of  continuing 
ourselves,  as  we  fancy,  by  a  series  of  offspring,  is  in  all  the  human 
race,  when  we  consider  that  a  child  begins  to  exiSt  and  comes  into 
the  world,  we  know  not  how,  and  moSt  certainly  without  our  being 
conscious  of  any  ingenuity  or  art.  There  is  a  good  Story  of  a 
simple  gentleman  who  on  being  asked  how  he  had  contrived  to 
have  so  many  pretty  daughters,  declared  “upon  his  honour,  it  was 


1  Efistolarum  Selectarum  Centuria  II  ad  Bel  gas,  letter  22,  addressed  to  Guili- 
elmus  Assonuillius.  Justus  Lipsius  is  the  Latinized  name  of  Joest  Lips  (1547— 
1606),  a  Belgian  scholar  who  taught  at  the  universities  of  Leyden  and  Louvain. 
H  e  was  chiefly  celebrated  for  his  knowledge  of  Tacitus,  whose  works  he  edited 

in  1575. 

2  Ovid,  Metam.,  I.  85;  Sallust,  Bell.  Catil.,  1 — “animi  imperio,  corporis 
servitio  magis  utimur;  alterum  nobis  cum  dis,  alterum  cum  beluis  commune  eft.” 
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all  by  chance.”  I  am  afraid  that  in  general  parents  may  make  a 
more  extensive  declaration;  and  allow  that  the  formation  of  the 
tempers  and  principles  of  their  children  has  been  all  by  chance. 

But  though  education  does  properly  speaking  make  the  char¬ 
acter,  we  find  that  parents  claim,  and  are  allowed,  a  greater 
connexion  with  their  children  than  masters;  nay,  they  are  vainer 
of  their  childrens  attainments.  There  is  something  in  the  notion 
of  'property,  of  whatever  kind,  of  what  we  consider  is  our’s,  that  is 
the  cause  of  this.  A  man  is  vain  of  improvements  upon  his  estate 
in  which  he  and  all  the  world  know  he  had  no  share  but  paying 
for  them ;  and  that  children  should  be  looked  upon  in  some  sense 
as  the  property  of  their  parents  is  no  peculiar  fancy,  but  has  been 
received  in  many  nations.  Even  amongst  ourselves  it  is  so  con¬ 
sonant  with  the  feelings  of  parents,  that  it  is  not  easy  for  them  to 
give  up  their  delusive  pretensions.3 

The  patria  poteflas  of  the  ancient  Romans  appears  to  have  been 
a  very  rigorous  institution,  and  not  very  compatible  with  the  bold 
freedom  for  which  that  people  is  so  highly  celebrated.  For,  if 
young  men  be  accuftomed  to  the  moSt  abjeCt  dependence  on 
unlimited  authority  in  an  individual,  it  would  seem  their  spirits 
muSt  be  broke,  so  as  that  they  never  can  attain  to  that  manly 
resolution  without  which  we  never  enjoy  liberty.4  In  our  own 
country  we  see  fathers  who  very  injudiciously,  and  in  my  opinion 
very  unjuStly,  attempt  to  keep  their  sons  even  when  well  advanced 
in  life,  in  such  a  Slate  of  subjeClion  as  muSt  either  reduce  them  to 
unfeeling  Stupidity,  or  keep  them  in  perpetual  uneasiness  and 
vexation.  At  what  period  parental  power  of  compulsion  should 
cease,  and  be  succeeded  by  voluntary  filial  reverence,  cannot  be 
exattly  ascertained,  but  muSt  be  left  to  settle  itself  according  to 
various  circumstances  attending  the  parties.  One  thing  however 
is  certainly  right — that  the  change  should  be  gradual,  that  a  son 
may  imperceptibly  arrive  at  the  dignity  of  personal  independence, 

3  Cf.  the  importance  of  a  man  to  himself,  Hyp.  66,  and  the  letter  from 
Boswell  to  Temple  in  1789  ( Letters  of  B.,  2.  368): 

There  Is  ....  a  benignant  principle  in  human  nature  which  disposes  men  in  general  to 
have  an  irresistible  predileftion  for  themselves,  and  all  that  is  connefled  with  them  as  partici¬ 
pating  of  themselves.  Every  man  has  a  particular  regard  for  his  own  person,  be  it  what  it 
may,  &c.  &c.  I  need  not  expand  the  thought. 

4  Contrast  to  this,  Hyp.  19  and  notes,  on  the  progressive  decay  of  authority, 
and  Hyp.  64  n.  9  on  the  restless  man’s  need  of  awe  before  authority. 
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so  as  not  to  be  intoxicated  and  abuse  it.  If  a  father  has  not  con¬ 
sideration  enough  to  keep  this  in  view,  and  accommodate  himself 
accordingly,  he  will  lose  in  a  great  measure  the  satisfaction  and 
comfort  of  having  a  son.  I  knew  a  father  who  was  a  violent  whig, 
and  used  to  attack  his  son  for  being  a  tory,  upbraiding  him  with 
being  deficient  in  “noble  sentiments  of  liberty,”  while  at  the  same 
time  he  made  this  son  live  under  his  roof  in  such  bondage,  that  he 
was  not  only  afraid  to  Stir  from  home  without  leave  like  a  child, 
but  durSt  scarcely  open  his  mouth  in  his  father’s  presence.5  This 


6  In  these  autobiographic  details,  Boswell  is  extending  something  of  sympathy 
to  himself.  He  is  clearly  alluding  to  his  relations  with  his  father,  who  was  a  fiery 
Whig  ( Hebr .,  428,  437),  and  whose  character  was  “such  that  he  must  have  his 
son  in  a  great  degree  of  subjection  to  him”  ( Letters  of  B.,  I.  99) — who  could 
not  even  “bear  that  his  son  should  talk  with  him  as  a  man”  ( ibid .,  2.  306).  As 
a  result,  Boswell  tells  Temple  in  1775  {ibid.,  1.  240), 

I  am  often  hurt,  when,  I  dare  say,  he  means  no  harm,  and  he  has  a  method  of  treating 
me,  which  makes  me  feel  myself  like  a  timid  boy,  which  to  Boswell  (comprehending  all  that 
my  character  does,  in  my  own  imagination  and  in  that  of  a  wonderful  number  of  mankind) 
is  intollerable. 

Lord  Auchinleck  kept  Boswell  in  subjection  chiefly,  however,  by  holding  the 
purse-strings  and  maintaining  a  mysterious  silence  as  to  his  intentions  regarding 
settlements  for  his  offspring  (see  Hyf.  46  and  notes).  He  gave  Boswell  an 
allowance  of  £300  a  year,  which  he  decreased  to  £200  when  he  settled  debts  for 
his  heir  {Letters  of  B.,  I.  229,  239). 

For  the  most  part,  Boswell  seems  to  have  kept  a  balance  between  respect  and 
independence,  although  attendance  upon  his  father  meant  “living  in  a  mixed 
Stupidity  of  attention  to  country  objects  and  restraint  from  expressing  any  of 
[his]  own  feelings,”  and  “coSt  [him]  drinking  a  considerable  quantity  of  Strong 
beer  to  dull  [his]  faculties.”  {Ibid.,  I.  235,  241.  Cf.  also  Hyf.  44  and  notes.) 
He  resolutely  refused  to  suppress  his  own  personality  entirely;  he  wrote  to 
Temple  in  1767  {ibid.,  I.  127): 

How  unaccountable  is  it  that  my  father  and  I  should  be  so  ill  together!  He  is  a  man  of 
sense  and  a  man  of  worth.  But  from  some  unhappy  turn  in  his  disposition,  he  is  much  dissatis¬ 
fied  with  a  son  whom  you  know. 

I  write  to  him  with  warmth,  with  an  honeft  pride,  wishing  that  he  should  think  of  me 
as  I  am; — but  my  letters  shock  him,  and  every  expression  in  them  is  interpreted  unfavourably. 
To  give  you  an  instance,  I  send  you  a  letter  I  had  from  him  a  few  days  ago.  How  galling  is 
it  to  the  friend  of  Paoli  to  be  treated  so!  I  have  answered  him  in  my  own  Stile.  I  will  be 
myself.  I  have  said,  “Why  think  so  Strangely  of  my  expression  of  being  -primus  Mantucs ? 
Suppose  I  were  married  to  Miss  Blair,  would  I  not  be  primus  ftlanture  at  Adamtown  ?  And 
why  not?  Would  you  not  be  pleased  to  see  your  son  happy  in  independence,  cultivating  his 
little  farm,  and  ornamenting  his  nuptial  villa,  and  fitting  himself  to  fill  one  day,  as  well  as 
possible,  the  place  of  a  much  greater  man?” 

Temple,  would  you  not  like  such  a  son?  Would  you  not  feel  a  glow  of  parental  joy? 
I  know  you  would.  And  yet  my  worthy  father  writes  to  me  in  the  manner  you  see,  with  that 
Scots  Strength  of  sarcasm  which  is  peculiar  to  North  Briton.  But  he  is  offended  with  that 
fire  which  you  and  I  cherish  as  the  essence  of  our  souls,  and  how  can  I  make  him  happy? 
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was  sad  living.  Yet  I  would  rather  see  such  an  excess  of  awe  than 
a  degree  of  familiarity  between  father  and  son  by  which  all  rever¬ 
ence  is  destroyed.  I  have  seen  only  one  instance  of  this.  They 
were  associates  in  profligacy.  It  shocked  me  so  much  that  I  abhor 
the  recolleftion  of  it. 

The  natural  inclination  to  take  care  of  our  offspring  is,  I 
believe,  as  Strong  as  the  principle  of  duty  which  is  afterwards 
established  by  reason  and  reflection.  It  is  remarkable  that  in  the 
divine  law  it  is  not  thought  necessary  to  inculcate  parental  duty, 
whereas  that  of  children  is  one  of  the  ten  commandments,  “Hon¬ 
our  thy  father  and  thy  mother,  that  thy  days  may  be  long  in  the 
land  which  the  Lord  thy  God  giveth  thee.”  This  is  a  proof  that 
children  might  be  safely  truSled  to  the  affe&ion  of  their  parents  j 
but  that  on  the  other  hand  the  return  which  children  ought  to 
make  required  to  be  specially  enjoined.  The  Athenians  found  it 
necessary  to  make  a  law  by  which  children  should  be  punished  for 
ingratitude  to  their  parents.* I * * * * 6 

The  persuasion  that  children  are  truly  a  part  of  their  parents, 
should,  one  would  think  never  fail  to  produce  mutual  affeCtion. 
And  indeed  it  muSt  be  acknowledged  that  at  leaSf  while  children 

Am  I  bound  to  do  so,  at  the  expence,  not  of  this  or  the  other  agreable  wish,  but  at  the 
expence  of  myself?  The  time  was  when  such  a  letter  from  my  father  ....  would  have 
depressed.  But  I  am  now  firm,  and  as  my  revered  friend,  Mr.  Samuel  Johnson,  used  to  say, 

I  feel  the  privileges  of  an  independent  human  being.  However,  it  is  hard  that  I  cannot  have 

the  pious  satisfaction  of  being  well  with  my  father. 

See  also  ibid.,  I.  55-56,  135,  159,  177,  215,  260;  2.  307;  Boswelliana,  203, 

323;  Hebr.,  123  n.  I;  Life  of  J.,  1.  493;  2.  24  n.  4,  214,  236;  3.  108, 

207,  474. 

6  See  Westermarck,  Origin  .  ...  of  the  Moral  Ideas ,  I.  536: 

At  ancient  Athens,  before  a  man  could  become  a  magistrate,  evidence  was  to  be  produced 
that  he  had  treated  his  parents  properly;  and  a  person  who  refused  his  parents  food  and 
dwelling  loft  his  right  of  speaking  in  the  national  assembly. 

Solon  is  credited  with  the  establishment  of  this  law  by  Diogenes  Laertius 
( Life  of  Solon,  7).  Natural  affection  was  much  discussed  in  the  Johnsonian 
circle;  cf.  Life  of  J.,  3.  444: 

I  mentioned  that  an  eminent  friend  of  ours,  talking  of  the  common  remark,  that  affeCtion 
descends,  said,  that  “this  was  wisely  contrived  for  the  preservation  of  mankind;  for  which 
it  was  not  so  necessary  that  there  should  be  affeCtion  from  children  to  parents,  as  from 
parents  to  children;  nay,  there  would  be  no  harm  in  that  view  though  children  should  at  a 
certain  age  eat  their  parents.”  Johnson.  “But,  Sir,  if  this  were  known  generally  to  be  the 
case,  parents  would  not  have  affeCtion  for  children.”  Boswell.  “True,  Sir;  for  it  is  in  ex¬ 
pectation  of  a  return  that  parents  are  so  attentive  to  their  children;  and  I  know  a  very  pretty 
instance  of  a  little  girl  of  whom  her  father  was  very  fond,  who  once  when  he  was  in  a 
melancholy  fit,  and  had  gone  to  bed,  persuaded  him  to  rise  up  in  good  humour  by  saying,  ‘My 
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are  young,  and  the  feelings  of  parents  not  deadened  by  being  long 
habituated  to  the  world,  there  is  almost  universally  much  love 
between  them.  Juflus  Lifsius,  immediately  after  what  I  have 
taken  for  my  motto,  has  these  words:  “Et  non  quidem  anima 
( absit  hoc  dicer e )  sed  tamen  indoles  et  igniculi  in  eos  transeunt  et 
amamus  eos  et  amamur — And  not  indeed  the  soul  (far  distant  be 
such  a  thought)  but  our  disposition  and  spirits  are  transferred 
into  them;  and  we  love  them  and  are  beloved  by  them.”  It  is 

dear  papa,  please  to  get  up,  and  let  me  help  you  on  with  your  clothes,  that  I  may  learn  to  do 
it  when  you  are  an  old  man.’  ” 

See  also  ibid.,  2.  116,  where  Boswell  still  desires  to  rationalize  family  affec¬ 
tion,  and  Johnson  speaks  for  instinct: 

Boswell.  “Do  you  think,  Sir,  that  what  is  called  natural  affection  is  born  with  us?  It 
seems  to  me  to  be  the  effect  of  habit,  or  of  gratitude  for  kindness.  No  child  has  it  for  a 
parent  whom  it  has  not  seen.”  Johnson.  “Why,  Sir,  I  think  there  is  an  inftinftive  natural 
affe&ion  in  parents  towards  their  children.” 

Later  (1783)  both  Boswell  and  Johnson  were  inclined  to  doubt  the  existence 
of  natural  affection;  see  the  extended  conversation  in  ibid.,  4.  243,  ending  in 
Boswell’s  flat  declaration, 

“I  believe  natural  affeftion,  of  which  we  hear  so  much,  is  very  small.”  Johnson.  “Sir, 
natural  affeftion  is  nothing:  but  affeftion  from  principle  and  established  duty  is  sometimes 
wonderfully  strong.”  Lowe.  “A  hen,  Sir,  will  feed  her  chickens  in  preference  to  herself.” 
Johnson.  “But  we  don’t  know  that  the  hen  is  hungry;  let  the  hen  be  fairly  hungry,  and  I’ll 
warrant  she’ll  peck  the  corn  herself.  A  cock,  I  believe,  will  feed  hens  instead  of  himself; 
but  we  don’t  know  that  the  cock  is  hungry.”  Boswell.  “And  that,  Sir,  is  not  from  affeftion 
but  gallantry.  But  some  of  the  Indians  have  affeftion.”  Johnson.  “Sir,  that  they  help  some  of 
their  children  is  plain;  for  some  of  them  live,  which  they  could  not  do  without  being  helped.” 

Contrast  to  these  opinions,  Boswell’s  letter  given  below  (n.  8).  Interesting 
parallels  to  this  passage  are  also  found  in  Montaigne’s  essay  Of  Affection  of 
Fathers  to  their  Children ,  addressed  to  Mme  d’Estissac  (Cotton’s  translation) : 

If  there  be  any  Law  truly  Natural;  that  is  to  say,  any  In£tin£t  that  is  seen  universally  and 
perpetually  imprinted  in  both  Beafts  and  Men  (which  is  not  without  Controversie)  I  can  then 
say,  that  in  my  opinion,  next  to  the  Care  every  Animal  has  of  his  own  Preservation,  ....  the 
Affeftion  that  the  Begetter  bears  to  his  Off-spring,  holds  the  second  place  in  this  File.  And 
seeing  that  Nature  seems  to  have  recommended  it  to  us,  having  regard  to  the  Extension  and 
Propagation  of  the  succive  Piece  of  this  Machine:  ‘tis  no  wonder  if  on  the  contrary,  that  of 
Children  towards  their  Parents  is  not  so  great . 

and  in  The  Spectator,  189: 

It  is  one  of  the  greatest  refleftions  on  human  nature,  that  paternal  in£tin£t  should  be  a 
Stronger  motive  to  love  than  filial  gratitude  ....  that  the  taking  care  of  any  person  should 
endear  the  child  or  dependant  more  to  the  parent  or  benefaftor,  than  the  parent  or  benefattor 
to  the  child  or  dependant;  yet  so  it  happens,  that  for  one  cruel  parent  we  meet  with  a  thousand 
undutiful  children.  This  is,  indeed,  wonderfully  contrived  for  the  support  of  every  living 
species:  but  at  the  same  time  that  it  shows  the  wisdom  of  the  Creator,  it  discovers  the  imper- 
feftion  and  degeneracy  of  the  creature. 

The  obedience  of  children  to  their  parents  is  the  basis  of  all  government,  and  set  forth 
as  the  measure  of  that  obedience  which  we  owe  to  those  whom  Providence  hath  placed  over  us. 

See  also  The  Spectator,  120,  181. 
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curious  to  observe  the  extreme  orthodox  caution  with  which  the 
worthy  author  guards  againft  giving  the  leaft  countenance  to  an 
opinion  that  soul  may  be  transfused.  The  theory  of  generation 
is  to  be  sure  quite  a  mystery  as  vitality  itself  is.  But  however 
philosophers  may  differ,  they  all  agree  in  the  females  having  such 
a  share,  or  such  an  influence  in  the  formation  of  children,  as  should 
make  a  man  very  Studious  to  choose  a  good  mother  to  his  children, 
and  justify  the  trite  satire  that  many  of  our  nobility  and  gentry 
are  more  anxious  for  the  pedigree  of  their  horses  than  for  that  of 
their  children.  We  are  told  by  Cornelius  Nepos  that  Iphicrates 
whose  father  was  an  Athenian,  and  his  mother  a  Thracian,  being 
asked  whether  he  valued  moSt  his  father  or  his  mother?  answered 
his  mother  j  and  when  every  one  wondered  at  this,  he  said,  aMy 
father  did  what  he  could  to  make  me  a  Thracian,  but  my  mother 
did  what  she  could  to  make  me  an  Athenian.”7 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  it  is  moSt  agreeable  and  interesting  to 
have  children  when  in  their  earlier  years.  JuTtus  Lipsius ,  talking 
to  a  friend  on  marriage,  says,  “Jam  voluptas  alia  quanta  et  quam 
penetrans ?  videre  natos  liber  os  lusitantes ,  balbutientes ,  mox  gar- 
rienteSy  fovere  sinu,  jungere  ori,  apprimere  pectori:  et  habere  in 
egressu  in  regressu  trislibus  etiam  rebus  Icetifcantem  hunc  occur- 
sum — Then  how  great,  how  exquisite  is  another  pleasure,  to  see 
your  children  smiling,  lisping,  and  then  prattling ;  to  cherish  them 
in  your  bosom,  to  kiss  them,  to  press  them  to  your  breaSt,  and 
when  you  go  out  and  return  to  have,  even  amidSt  misfortunes, 
such  cheering  interviews.”  This  is  truly  pleasing,  and  perhaps 
one  is  never  fonder  of  ones  children8  than  when  they  are  about 
three  years  old,  juft  in  the  ftate  that  Lipsius  describes j  nor  does 
one  suffer  more  keenly  by  their  death  than  when  they  are  so  en- 


7  An  incorrect  reference  to  the  story  which  occurs  in  the  last  part  of  the  Life 
of  Iphicrates;  it  is  told  of  Menestheus,  son  of  Iphicrates. 

8  Boswell  appears  to  have  been  very  fond  of  his  own  babies;  the  anecdote  of 
the  small  daughter’s  blandishments  (n.  6  supra)  is  probably  told  of  Veronica 
Boswell,  who  at  four  months  so  delighted  her  father  by  appreciating  the  voice  and 
gesture  of  Dr.  Johnson  ( Hebr .,  27).  See  also  Hyp.  46,  the  suggestion  of  a  nation 
of  children,  and  Boswell’s  letter  written  after  the  death  of  a  son  at  birth  ( Letters 
of  B.,  I.  178): 

I  grant  you  that  there  is  no  reason  for  our  having  an  affe&ion  for  an  infant  which,  as  it  is 
not  properly  a  rational  being,  can  have  no  qualities  to  engage  us;  yet  Nature  has  given  us  such 
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gaging.  One  would  then  wish  to  take  in  a  literal  sense  our 
Saviour’s  words  as  to  little  children,  “of  such  is  the  kingdom  of 
Heaven.”9  And  how  that  may  be  we  cannot  tell.  There  is  some¬ 
thing  of  a  peculiar  pleasing  fanciful  consolation  in  the  letter  from 
a  child  of  two  years  old  in  Heaven  to  its  disconsolate  surviving 
mother,  in  Mrs.  Rowe’s  Letters  from  the  Dead  to  the  Living.10 

I  remember  once  observing  to  a  friend  that  children  are  like 
nettles,  very  innocent  when  young,  but  §ting  you  when  they  grow 
up.  I  tru£t,  that  this  observation,  though  plausible,  is  not  ju§t; 
for,  I  believe  it  is  often  a  father’s  own  fault  if  his  children  do 
not  give  him  increasing  satisfaction  as  they  advance  in  life.  If  he 
does  the  reverse  of  what  he  ought  to  do  by  indulging  them  when 
very  young,  and  retraining  them  at  the  time  he  should  relax,  it  is 
in  the  nature  of  things  that  they  should  be  hurt  by  his  treatment 
of  them,  and  should  be  apt  to  dislike  him.  But  if  he  has  managed 
them  with  rational  discipline  while  totally  unfit  to  manage  them¬ 
selves,  and  allowed  them  a  suitable  freedom  and  confidence  when 


an  inStinftive  fondness,  that  being  deprived  of  an  infant  gives  us  real  distress.  I  have  experi¬ 
enced  this,  and  there  is  no  arguing  againSt  it.  It  may  be  accounted  for,  even  reasonably  to  a 
certain  degree;  because  every  parent  annexes  to  his  child  a  number  of  moil  agreable  hopes;  and 
therefore,  when  he  is  bereft  of  his  child,  he  is  deprived  of  all  those  hopes.  This  to  a  man  of 
warm  imagination  is  no  small  loss.  I  was  this  fornoon  [sic]  paying  a  visit  to  John  Dalrymple. 
He  told  me  that  Fergusson  ....  used  to  maintain  that  till  a  child  was  four  years  old  it  was  no 
better  than  a  cabbage.  However,  Fergusson  married  and  had  a  child  which  died  soon  after  it 
was  born;  the  firm  philosopher  was  changed  into  the  parent,  and  he  was  in  very  great  grief, 
greater,  said  Dalrymple,  than  he  would  perhaps  have  been  had  his  child  died  at  the  age  of  one 
and  twenty,  as  his  idea  of  what  the  child  might  be  was  higher  than,  in  all  probability,  the 
reality  would  have  been. 

9  Mtth.,  19.  14.  See  also  Luke,  18.  16. 

10  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Rowe  (1674-1737)  was  a  religious  author  praised  by 
Watts  (with  whom  Johnson  classed  her)  and  honored  by  Prior  and  Pope,  who 
printed  certain  of  her  works  with  theirs.  The  death  of  her  young  husband, 
thirteen  years  her  junior,  after  a  short  married  life,  caused  her  to  withdraw  from 
society  and  devote  herself  to  the  composition  of  Friendship  in  Death ,  in  Twenty 
Letters  from  the  Dead  to  the  Living  (1728),  and  Letters  Moral  and  Entertaining 
(1729-1733).  The  first  of  these  works,  which  Boswell  quotes,  was  very  popular, 
running  into  more  than  thirteen  editions  at  home,  and  being  translated  twice  into 
French.  Dr.  Johnson  says  of  her  style(  Life  of  7.,  1.  361) : 

The  authours  of  the  essays  in  prose  [in  Harrison’s  Miscellanies]  seem  generally  to  have 
imitated,  or  tried  to  imitate,  the  copiousness  and  luxuriance  of  Mrs.  Rowe.  This,  however,  is 
not  all  their  praise;  they  have  laboured  to  add  to  her  brightness  of  imagery,  her  purity  of 

sentiments . The  attempt  to  employ  the  ornaments  of  romance  in  the  decoration  of 

religion,  was,  I  think,  firSt  made  by  Mr.  Boyle’s  Martyrdom,  of  Theodora;  but  Boyle’s  phi¬ 
losophical  Studies  did  not  allow  him  time  for  the  cultivation  of  Style;  and  the  completion  of 
the  great  design  was  reserved  for  Mrs.  Rowe. 
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older ;  has  Stored  their  minds  with  good  inSfru&ion,  and  enabled 
them  to  acquire  virtuous  and  pious  habits,  he  will  probably  find 
them  a  joyful  credit  to  him  in  life,  and  a  support  and  comfort  at 
death,  so  that  he  shall  be  sensible  of  the  truth  of  that  verse  of  the 
PsalmiSt,  “Lo,  children  are  an  heritage  of  the  Lord.”11 


11  Psalms ,  127.  3.  After  the  death  of  his  wife,  Boswell  felt  great  anxiety 
about  the  education  and  rearing  of  his  children,  “a  great  charge,  for  which  I 
am  very  unfit”  ( Letters  of  B.,  2.  391).  He  kept  the  two  elder  daughters  with 
him  in  London,  where  they  sometimes  “had  little  parties  for  cards  and  musick, 
and  [did]  wonderfully  well”  (ibid.,  2.  433);  the  boys  and  the  youngest  girl 
were  at  schools  not  far  away  (ibid.,  2.  374,  375,  381-85,  388,  399,  431,  435). 
Altogether  they  seem  to  have  been  a  “joyful  credit”  to  him  in  the  little  life  that 
he  had  remaining,  and  from  their  uncle  David’s  testimony  as  to  their  “moft  af¬ 
fectionate,  exemplary  manner  during  his  confinement”  (  ibid.,  2.  468),  they 
were  “a  support  and  comfort  at  death.” 
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tON  PARENTS  &  CHILDREN  &  EDUCATION] 

Quanto  plus  -prof inquorum,  quo  major  assinium  numerus,  tanto  gratio- 
sior  seneSlus. — Tacitus.1 

“The  more  numerous  our  relations  and  connexions,  the  more  comfort¬ 
able  is  old  age.” 

TT  HAS  often  occurred  to  me,  that  if  children  were  rare,  they 

would  be  valued  beyond  every  thing  else  that  we  can  possess. 
I  mean  children  in  general  without  the  particular  endearment  of 
being  our  own  in  the  myXerious  sense  of  parentage  5  For  what 
can  be  so  pleasing  as  little  beings  who  are  juft  ourselves  in  minia¬ 
ture,  whose  figure  is  completely  the  same  on  a  small  scale,  and 
who  have  the  same  faculties  of  mind  that  we  have,  though  weaker 
in  degree.  Nothing  but  our  being  accustomed  to  see  numbers  of 
children  at  all  periods  of  our  lives,  and  in  all  places,  could  prevent 
us  from  making  them  the  moft  curious  and  delightful  objefts  of 
attention  and  Study. 

Suppose  a  man,  who  had  never  seen  a  child,  were  to  be  thrown 
upon  an  island  with  no  other  inhabitants  upon  it  at  the  time  but 
children  5  how  surprisingly  would  he  be  entertained  with  the  little 
people,  their  language,  their  manners,  their  sentiments!  We  muSt 
suppose  him  all  the  time  to  have  a  persuasion,  that  they  are  a 
species  of  mankind,  and  we  muft  diveSt  ourselves  of  our  habitual 
notion  of  the  imperfection  of  children  in  all  respefts,  so  as  to  think 
of  him  addressing  himself  to  them  as  he  would  do  to  any  nation 
of  his  own  size,  with  which  he  was  utterly  unacquainted.  He 
would  no  doubt  find  out  their  ignorance.  But  upon  my  word 
I  doubt  if  they  would  not  appear  to  him  more  enlightened  than 
the  Savage  nations  which  have  of  late  been  discovered.2 

At  the  same  time,  it  muft  be  considered,  that  a  nation  of 
children  would  not  appear  to  a  new  observer  like  the  nation  of 


1  Germania,  20. 

2  Cf.  Hyf.  9,  in  which  Boswell  expresses  this  opinion  more  definitely,  as  a 
result  of  observing  Cartwright’s  Eskimos,  and  conversing  with  Captain  Cook  about 
the  South  Sea  Islanders. 

Apparently  he  liked  this  whimsical  notion  of  manhood  and  infancy  in  help- 
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Lilliputians,  so  ingeniously  imagined  by  Swift,  amongst  whom 
every  thing  was  as  much  formed  as  in  any  other  nation  5  so  that 
the  only  difference  consisted  in  the  size  of  the  people:  For  a 
nation  of  children  would  be  discovered  to  be  imperfect  beings,  and 
like  unripe  fruit,  to  have  the  shape,  but  not  the  substance.* * 3  Lucian , 
in  his  dialogue  called  The  Kings  Fisher ,  makes  a  very  good  use  of 
the  essential  difference  between  children  and  men;  “How  much 
does  a  man  surpass  a  child  in  Strength  and  address 3  so  as  one 
would  beat  a  million.  If  then  we  have  so  much  advantage  over 
those  of  our  own  species,  what  muSf  that  of  the  Creator  be  over  the 
creature !  ” 

But  we  muSl  be  aware  of  allowing  ourselves  to  think,  that  our 
children  may  be  made  to  serve  only  as  an  amusement  to  us.4  I 
indeed  fear,  that  this  is  an  error  too  common,  and  hence  it  is,  that 
education  is  often  so  much  neglefted.  We  should  seriously  con¬ 
sider,  that  we  are  bound,  in  duty  to  the  children  themselves,  and 
to  the  society  of  which  we  are  members,  to  give  them  such 

less  intimacy,  since  he  tried  to  tease  Johnson  with  it  on  one  occasion  ( Life  of  J.y 
2.  1 16) : 

“If,  Sir,  you  were  shut  up  in  a  caftle,  and  a  new  born  child  with  you,  what  would  you 
do?”  Johnson.  “Why,  Sir,  I  should  not  much  like  my  company.” 

In  the  original  text  of  this  paragraph,  unacquainted  was  unacquianted ,  and 
the  last  sentence  began,  But  upon  my  my  word;  Boswell  left  both  errors  uncor¬ 
rected. 

3  Boswell  is  fond  of  this  simile;  see  his  characterization  of  man  in  his  early 
years,  in  Hyp.  42 — “An  imperfeft  animal — He  is  green— He  is  not  substan¬ 
tiated,”  and  his  remarks  to  Wilkes  ( Letters  of  B.,  I.  82)  on  marriage — “an 
excellent  fruit  when  ripe.  You  have  been  unlucky  enough  to  eat  it  green.” 

4  Not  only  for  the  sake  of  the  children  themselves,  but  of  the  company  to 
which,  in  Boswell’s  opinion,  they  were  too  often  introduced.  Cf.  his  statement  in 
the  Life  of  J.,  3.  33: 

I  said,  I  disliked  the  custom  which  some  people  had  of  bringing  their  children  into  com¬ 
pany,  because  it  in  a  manner  forced  us  to  pay  foolish  compliments  to  please  their  parents. 

Johnson,  in  spite  of  his  fondness  for  children  ( Life  of  J.,  4.  227),  agreed 
with  him  briefly  here,  and  later  criticized  Bennet  Langton  because  “he  has  his 
children  too  much  about  him”;  Boswell  enters  an  emphatic  note  to  the  passage 
(Life  of  J.,  3.  145  n.  3): 

This  very  juft  remark  I  hope  will  be  conftantly  held  in  remembrance  by  parents,  who  are 
in  general  too  apt  to  indulge  their  own  fond  feelings  for  their  children  at  the  expence  of  their 
friends.  The  common  cuftom  of  introducing  them  after  dinner  is  highly  injudicious.  It  is 
agreeable  enough  that  they  should  appear  at  any  other  time;  but  they  should  not  be  suffered 
to  poison  the  moments  of  feftivity  by  attra&ing  the  attention  of  the  company,  and  in  a  manner 
compelling  them  from  politeness  to  say  what  they  do  not  think. 
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inllruCtion  as  will  belt  fit  them  for  being  usefull  and  agreeable. 
If  we  ourselves  are  rational,  and  have  leisure,  we  may  have  much 
pleasure  in  teaching  them  ourselves,  and  may  experience  what 
Thomson  poetically  describes 

“Delightful  task  to  rear  the  tender  thought, 

“And  teach  the  young  idea  how  to  shoot.”5 

But  in  my  opinion  very  few  parents  are  fit  for  this  task;  and 
happily  there  are  many  professional  teachers,  whose  natural  call 
of  mind  and  long  praCtice  have  rendered  very  expert  in  education, 
and  to  whom  it  is  really  the  highell  satisfaction  of  which  they  are 
capable. 

A  multitude  of  books  has  been  written  upon  education ;  and  the 
number  is  encreased  from  time  to  time.  In  moll  of  them  some 
useful  hints  may  be  found;  but  it  is  remarkable,  that  in  all  of 
them,  the  great  Mr.  Locke’s  not  excepted,  there  is  a  mixture  of 
whim.  In  his  indeed  there  is  very  little;  and  as  I  have  profited 
by  it  myself,  I  would  recommend  it  to  others.6  After  all,  however, 
it  is  my  opinion,  that  the  ordinary  mode  of  education  which 
experience  for  ages  has  j  ullified,  and  which  has  produced  so  many 
usefull  and  eminent  men  in  all  departments,  is  as  good  as  any 
that  human  wisdom  can  devise.  I  would  allow  parents  and  pre¬ 
ceptors  to  follow  their  own  fancies  as  suited  to  the  different  talents 
and  tempers  of  the  children  under  their  care,  in  various  particulars 
of  inllruCtion.  But  as  to  these  I  would  not  have  any  general 
syllem  framed,  as  I  have  never  seen  one  that  did  not  seem  to  me 
either  impracticable  or  ridiculous.7 


5  In  The  Seasons  (Spring).  The  loose  structure  of  the  ensuing  sentence  in 
the  text  is  characteristic  of  Boswell’s  hasty  composition;  cf.  Hyp.  59  n.  7. 

6  Boswell  probably  alludes  to  Some  Thoughts  Concerning  Education  (1693), 
although  Locke  was  also  the  author  of  Some  Thoughts  concerning  Reading  and 
Study  for  a  Gentleman  and  The  ConduB  of  the  Understanding — published 
posthumously  in  1706. 

7  Cf.  Boswelliana ,  233: 

Boswell  compared  himself  to  the  ancient  Corinthian  brass.  “I  am,”  said  he,  “a  composi¬ 
tion  of  an  infinite  variety  of  ingredients.  I  have  been  formed  by  a  vafl  number  of  scenes  of 
the  moft  different  natures,  and  I  question  if  any  uniform  education  could  have  produced  a 
charafter  so  agreable.” 

See  also  Hyp.  10,  26,  where  Boswell  deprecates  formal  systems  of  directing 
the  mind.  It  is  possible  that  these  remarks  form  part  of  his  effort  to  see  another 
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Good  education  is  no  doubt  of  infinite  consequence,  and  it  is 
Strange  that  an  anxiety  for  having  our  children  well  educated 
should  not  be  as  universal  as  that  for  having  children}* I * * * * * * 8  since  it  in 
a  great  measure  makes  the  difference  between  children  being  the 
cause  of  happiness  or  of  misery  to  parents.  AmongSt  the  ancients 
the  desire  of  having  children  was  Still  Stronger  than  amongSt  us, 
and  cherished  by  more  encouragements.  Yet  they  were  sensible, 
that  children  might  be  either  a  good  or  an  evil.  Pelopidas,  who 
had  a  worthless  son,  questioned  Epaminondas  if  he  was  not  want¬ 
ing  to  his  country  in  not  having  children.  “Take  care  (said  he) 
that  you  have  not  done  worse  by  having  such  a  descendant}  but 
I  am  not  without  a  representative,  since  I  leave  behind  me  the 
battle  of  LeuStra,  which  will  make  me  not  only  survive,  but  be 
immortal.”9  In  my  laSt  paper  I  ascribed  the  universal  desire  of 


point  of  vriew  than  his  own,  since  in  his  own  life  he  was  constantly  in  search  of 
some  system  by  which  to  direct  his  activities  ( Hyf .  26  n.  10,  44  n.  4,  63  and 
notes,  64  n.  9,  66  n.  1);  in  particular,  his  indolence  had  taught  him  that  it  was 
only  “a  man  of  vigorous  intellect  and  arduous  curiosity”  such  as  Johnson,  to 
whom  “reading  without  a  regular  plan  may  be  beneficial”  ( Life  of  J.,  1.  496). 
Lord  Auchinleck  was  clearly  a  friend  to  systematic  study;  see  Hyf.  50,  which 
repeats  his  advice  to  read  chronologically.  Boswell  (possibly  from  a  wish  to  please 
his  father)  once  prevailed  upon  Johnson  to  outline  a  scheme  of  study  for  him, 
but  when  it  was  given  he  was  so  dazzled  by  the  eloquence  with  which  Johnson 
delivered  it,  that  he  could  not  grasp  the  essential  plan  ( Life  of  J.,  1.  475,  533)  > 
later  it  was  written  out  for  him — he  presents  it  in  the  Life ,  1.  547  ff. 

It  is  probable  that  Boswell  in  rejecting  system  is  echoing  the  advice  which 
Johnson  gave  him  at  all  other  times;  see  Life  of  /.,  1.  496;  3.  219;  4.  24; 
Hebr.,  97;  Boswelliana,  209;  and  Letters  of  B.,  I.  23,  24: 


I  mentioned  Fresnoy  [A lethode  pour  etudier  Vhidloire ]  to  him.  But  he  advised  me  not  to 

follow  a  plan  and  he  declared  that  he  himself  never  followed  one  above  two  days.  He  advised 

me  to  read  juft  as  inclination  prompted  me  which  alone,  he  said,  would  do  me  any  good; 

for  I  had  better  go  into  company,  than  read  a  set  task. 


He  advises  me  to  combat  idleness  as  a  diftempers  to  read  five  hours  every  day;  but  to  let 

inclination  direft  me  what  to  read.  He  is  a  great  enemy  to  a  ftated  plan  of  ftudy. 

Johnson’s  reason  for  objecting  to  fixed  tasks  of  reading  may  be  seen  in  The 
Idler,  74  (cf.  Hyf.  67  n.  16). 

8  Cf.  the  end  of  the  second  paragraph  in  Hyf.  45;  this  is  an  example  of  the 
way  in  which  Boswell  links  his  essays — a  brief  remark  in  one  providing  the 
theme  for  the  next. 

9  Cornelius  Nepos,  Life  of  Efaminondas,  10.  Boswell  is  probably  quoting 
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having  children,  to  that  imagination  of  continuing  ourselves,  which 
is  6lrong  in  human  nature.  Were  it  not  for  this,  I  question  if  we 
should  find  the  wish  for  children  so  prevalent  as  it  is.  For,  in 
truth,  a  man  of  cool  reason,  who  should  sit  down  before  hand  and 
seriously  consider  whether  he  should  bring  upon  himself  the 
burthen  of  maintaining,  and  the  duty  of  educating  a  number  of 
people  of  whom  he  then  knows  nothing,  would  be  apt  to  Start 
back  and  to  think  himself  better  without  them.10 

The  unthankfulness  of  children  to  their  parents  is  a  very  dis¬ 
agreeable  circumstance.  They,  in  general,  consider  all  they  get  as 
their  due;  and  there  is  more  gratitude  felt  to  a  Stranger  who  has 
made  a  small  present  than  to  parents  from  whom  they  have  re¬ 
ceived  a  thousand  times  more.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  see  parents 
who  have  pinched  themselves  and  secured  large  fortunes  to  their 
children  shamefully  disregarded  by  them.  This  I  think  should 
make  a  wise  man  take  care  not  to  sacrifice  his  own  happiness  to 
that  of  his  children.  But  indeed  I  heard  a  nobleman,  who  was 
himself  both  a  father  and  a  saving  man,  fairly  own,  that  in  his 
opinion  no  man  ever  lived  penuriously  and  laid  up  money,  unless 
he  had  his  own  inclination  to  gratify  in  doing  so.  Some  more 
generous  instances  there  certainly  are;  and  I  would  so  far  avoid 
gross  selfishness  that  my  children  should  at  lea£t  share  with  me 
in  the  enjoyment  of  my  fortune. 

There  is  nothing  so  ill  judged  in  the  conduft  of  a  father,  as  to 
keep  his  heir  in  such  scanty  circumstances  that  it  is  impossible  for 
him  not  to  view  his  father’s  death  as  an  event  upon  which  he  is 
to  make  a  transition  from  indigence  and  difficulties  to  opulence 
and  enjoyment.* 11  Early  affeftion  may  revive  at  times  and  counter- 

from  memory;  the  last  clauses  of  his  quotation  present  an  idea  somewhat  different 
from  the  usual  translation: 

“But  neither  can  I,”  he  added,  “want  issue;  for  I  leave  behind  me  a  daughter,  the  battle 
of  Leuftra,  that  mu£t  by  necessity  not  only  survive  me,  but  mufl  be  immortal.” 

10  See  the  debate  on  this  point  which  has  been  going  on  through  several 
essays;  the  present  passage,  like  the  comments  in  Hyf.  13  and  43,  is  a  contrast 
to  Hyf.  41,  in  which  Boswell  expresses  his  confidence  that  “our  natural  appetites 
and  affections  will  long  prove  a  sufficient  counterbalance  to  the  selfish  disad¬ 
vantages  which  cool  judgement  may  discover  in  the  connubial  engagement.” 

11  This  is  distinctly  a  reflection  of  Boswell’s  own  situation.  He  had  “madly” 
given  up  his  birthright  to  his  father  (probably  on  some  occasion  when  his  debts 
were  settled  for  him),  and  since  Lord  Auchinleck  married  a  second  time  on  his 
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aft  the  wish  which  is  pressed  upon  him;  but  the  general  tenor  of 
his  thoughts  muft,  in  the  very  nature  of  things,  be  ungracious, 
since  he  cannot  but  feel  that  his  father  is  not  affeftionate  towards 
him.  I  would  by  no  means  have  a  father  reduce  himself  to 
insignificance  by  too  liberal  a  surrender  to  his  heir,  as  some  have 
injudiciously  done.  But  I  would  have  such  a  kindly  partition 
made,  as  that  the  son  may  be  comfortable  while  his  father  lives; 
and  if  he  is  not  very  unworthy,  he  will  remain  contented  in  his 
subordinate  ftate  with  respeft  to  the  family;  and  do  all  in  his 
power  to  soothe  the  old  age  of  a  parent  whom  he  loves. 

It  is  not  however  by  a  partition  of  fortune  alone,  that  a  father 
preserves  the  affeftion  of  his  children;  there  muft  be  a  communi¬ 
cation  of  kindness;  there  muft  be  love ,  that  chief  quality  in  the 
Chriftian  charafter.  I  knew  two  brothers,  one  of  whom  was  re¬ 
markable  for  solidity  of  underftanding  and  attention  to  business, 
and  augmented  his  fortune  considerably,  by  which  he  was  enabled 
to  give  large  provisions  to  his  children,  but  then  he  was  uniformly 
cold  and  diftant  in  his  behaviour  to  them.  The  other  was  volatile 
and  expensive,  and  dissipated  all  he  had,  so  that  he  could  not  give 
his  children  any  provisions  at  all ;  but  then  he  was  easy  and  fond, 
and  let  them  have  as  long  as  he  had.  The  latter  was  more  beloved 
by  his  children  than  the  former. 

If  to  a  conduft  which  commands  the  efteem  of  their  children, 
parents  unite  what  attrafts  their  love,  there  cannot  fail  to  be  a 
great  deal  of  happiness  derived  from  their  offspring.  And  surely 
the  situation  of  those  who  are  surrounded  with  an  agreeable  prog¬ 
eny,  muft  find  life  more  pleasant,  and  old  age  more  easy,  than 
they  do,  who  have  none  to  whom  they  have  transmitted  exiftence. 

son’s  wedding-day,  Boswell  was  constantly  in  terror  of  his  father’s  “making  some 
bad  settlement”  ( Letters  of  B.,  I.  235).  See  also  Hyp.  45  n.  5.  As  time  went 
on,  Boswell  became  very  frank  in  his  reckonings  upon  his  father’s  length  of  life 
(ibid.,  I.  241): 

I  have  severe  paroxysms  of  anxiety;  and  how  unhappy  is  it  for  a  man  to  have  no  security 
for  what  is  dear  to  him  but  his  father’s  death!  Do  not  reason  againft  me.  Try  to  comfort 
me.  My  father  is  visibly  failing.  Perhaps,  I  may  get  him  yet  to  do  as  I  wish.  In  the  mean 
time,  I  have  written  plainly  to  my  brother  David  to  see  if  he  will  settle  on  my  wife  and 
daughters  in  case  of  his  succeeding. 

The  situation  was  not  uncommon  in  Boswell’s  day,  of  course.  See  T he 
Spectator,  222,  263,  and  Letters  of  J.,  1.  361: 

Poor  ***♦!  I  am  sorry  for  him.  It  is  sad  to  give  a  family  of  children  no  pleasure  but 
by  dying.  It  was  said  of  Otho:  Hoc  tantum  fecit  no  bile  quod  periit.  It  may  be  changed 
to****:  Hoc  tantum  fecit  utile. 
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No.  XLVII.  Aug.  1781. 

[  ON  THE  NEW  FREEZING  DISCOVERY  ] 

Cedens  glacialibus  auris. — Valerius  Flaccus.1 
“Yielding  submissive  to  the  powers  of  fro£E” 

IN  A  FORMER  number  I  intimated  that  I  had  a  few  essays 
formerly  published,  which  I  intended  to  adopt  into  this  series. 
I  hope  the  following  will  prove  acceptable  to  my  readers.  It  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  Publick  Advertiser,  June  2,  1770. 

“The  great  progress  that  has  of  late  years  been  made  in  every 
branch  of  philosophy  cannot  but  give  much  joy  to  every  man  of 
an  inquisitive  turn.2  Such  a  man  am  I.  But  I  fairly  own,  that  my 
Studies  have  generally  led  me  rather  to  what  was  useful  than  to 
what  was  curious.  The  moSt  ingenious  and  beautiful  theories  are 
nothing  to  me,  in  comparison  of  any  kind  of  discovery  that  can 
be  reduced  to  praftice. 

A  discovery  lately  made  by  a  celebrated  naturalist  has  given 
me  more  satisfaction  than  any  thing  I  have  met  with  of  a  long 
time.  This  discovery  is  the  art  of  congealing  living  animals  in 
such  a  manner,  that  they  shall  remain  exactly  in  the  same  State 
they  were  in  when  the  frigorific  operation  is  performed,  so  that 
although  when  frozen  every  power  is  locked  up,  whenever  the 
cold  is  dissolved,  and  their  frame  released  from  its  chilly  shackles 
by  a  gradual  and  gentle  warmth,  they  shall  appear  with  the  same 
sentiments,  passions,  looks ;  in  a  word,  with  the  same  qualities  in 
every  respect.3 

~  Argonautica,  4.  722.  Glacialibus  should  be  glaciantibus. 

2  Cf.  Hyf.  9  n.  6  for  further  praise  of  curiosity. 

3  Probably  an  exaggerated  account  of  the  refrigerating  device  invented  by 
Dr.  William  Cullen  (1710— 1790)  in  1755.  It  was  the  earliest  machine  to 
reduce  temperature  by  means  of  a  vacuum,  which  Cullen  produced  by  a  pump 
alone.  Boswell  knew  this  chemist-physician  well ;  he  quoted  Cullen’s  opinion  on 
sleep  ( Life  of  J.,  3.  192),  consulted  him  about  Johnson’s  health  (ibid.,  4.  303), 
and  introduced  him  to  Johnson  in  Edinburgh  (Hebr.,  51).  Dr.  Cullen  was  a  very 
popular  lecturer  on  chemistry  and  medicine  at  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  He 
was  one  of  the  first  university  teachers  to  give  up  the  practice  of  lecturing  on  the 
sciences  in  Latin,  and  his  early  biographers  felt  it  necessary  to  explain  (on  sound 
evidence)  that  he  made  the  change  on  principle,  and  not  through  ignorance. 
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All  the  world  has  read  of  the  marvellous  6tory  told  by  the 
traveller  of  a  froft  at  sea,  which  was  so  intense,  that  all  the  words 
uttered  by  the  crew  and  passengers  on  board  a  ship  were  congealed 
in  the  air,  and  remained  fixed  there  till  a  thaw  came;  and  then 
there  was  such  a  jargon  and  medley  of  voices,  such  volleys  of 
oaths,  and  such  an  incoherent  variety  of  sentences,  that  it  seemed 
as  if  one  of  the  four  elements  had  been  seized  with  madness.4 5 * * 

This  Story  may  make  cautious  people  somewhat  slow  in  believ¬ 
ing  the  New  Freezing  Discovery  which  I  have  mentioned.  I  own 
I  have  not  yet  seen  the  operation:  but  as  I  am  well  informed  of 
its  success,  or  at  leaSt  of  its  being  much  nearer  to  success  than  the 
philosopher’s  Stone,  I  am  indulging  myself  in  pleasing  specula¬ 
tions  on  the  great  use  of  which  it  will  be  to  society. 

Inconstancy,  impatience,  and  many  other  qualities  in  human 
nature,  are  often  not  only  very  troublesome  to  individuals,  but 
prevent  the  beSt  schemes  and  nobleSt  plans  from  taking  effeSt. 
For  these  qualities  the  New  Freezing  Discovery  affords  an  ef- 
feStual  remedy.  Is  a  person  impatient  or  fretful?  freeze  him.  Is 
his  inconstancy  such  that  he  cannot  remain  of  the  same  mind  two 
days  together?  Whenever  he  is  found  in  a  proper  frame,  let  him 
give  his  orders,  and  then  shut  him  up  in  ice  till  such  time  as  it  is 
of  no  consequence  whether  he  is  constant  or  no. 

Jealousy,  the  moSt  tormenting  of  all  the  passions,  the  moSt 
hurtful  to  human  repose,  and  the  moSt  baneful  in  its  effects,  will 
be  entirely  prevented  by  the  New  Freezing  Discovery.  A  Spanish 
padlock  is  a  ludicrous  invention:  it  is  also  an  uncertain  security; 
for  it  may  be  picked,  or  a  key  may  chance  to  fit  it.  But  when  a 
husband  has  his  wife  well  frozen,  he  may  go  from  home  in  full 
security,  bidding  defiance  to  her  keened  lovers;  for  though  good 
St.  Anthony  made  a  woman  of  snow  for  himself  in  the  desert,8 

4  The  story  occurs  as  far  back  as  Lucian,  and  appears  in  the  Pantagruel  of 
Rabelais,  4.  55.  Lord  Chesterfield  alludes  to  it  as  “a  vulgar  notion”  of  conditions 
in  Greenland  ( Letters  to  his  Son,  1.  81),  and  quotes  Butler,  who  refers  to  the 
fancy  in  his  Hudibras,  1.  148.  Perhaps  the  most  familiar  modern  rendering  of 
the  fancy  is  that  of  The  Tatler ,  254,  which  also  quotes  Hudibras ,  and  makes 
allusion  to  Sir  John  Mandeville. 

5  Boswell  distorts  the  legend  of  a  most  respectable  saint  in  order  to  maintain 

the  flippant  tone  of  this  essay.  By  all  accounts,  St.  Anthony  humbled  the  flesh  by 

lying  in  snow  to  vanquish  the  temptations  (in  the  shape  of  earthly  beauties)  which 

Satan  presented  to  him. 
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we  do  not  read  that  his  gallantry  needed  much  restraint.  Nor  will 
it  be  in  the  power  of  any  adventurous  lover  to  melt  the  cold  bosom 
of  a  lady  in  her  husband’s  absence ;  for  the  New  Freezing  Dis¬ 
covery  is  so  admirably  contrived,  that  by  the  same  calculation  as 
our  modern  brick  houses  are  built,  a  person  may  be  frozen  to  la§t 
for  any  given  time,  before  the  expiration  of  which  it  would  be 
infant  death  to  attempt  a  thaw.  Indeed,  supposing  it  could  be 
produced,  there  would  seldom  be  any  danger ;  for  as  the  lady 
would  be  incapable  of  repairing  to  a  milliner’s  or  a  bagnio,  could 
make  no  tender  signs  from  her  window,  nor  drive  po§t  to  the 
Spaniard  at  Hampflead ,6  no  harm  could  be  done  but  with  the  mo§t 
direft  and  shameless  intervention  of  her  maid.  We  may  indeed 
imagine  some  interesting  scenes.  My  lord  gone  a  long  journey. 
His  poor  lady  congealed  in  her  bed-room,  and  her  maid,  with  all 
the  anxiety  that  a  purse  of  fifty  guineas  can  procure,  chafing  her 
temples,  and  endeavouring  to  warm  her  into  life  for  the  ardent 
captain,  who  will  die  if  he  does  not  possess  her.  Fine  words!  But 
shew  me  the  lover  ardent  enough  to  take  his  icy  miStress  to  his 
bosom ;  and  if  my  lord  returns,  and  finds  her  thawed  before  her 
time,  ’tis  proof  positive ;  ’tis  as  bad  as  bearing  a  firSt  child  before 
her  time.  The  spiritual  court  would  ask  no  more.  Few  women 
after  being  thawed,  and  having  enjoyed  the  raptures  of  love, 
would  submit  to  be  frozen  up  again.  They,  who  would  submit  to 
this,  muft  have  as  violent  a  passion  as  the  women  of  India,  who 
throw  themselves  into  the  fire  along  with  their  dead  husbands. 
Violent  heat  is  not  worse  to  bear  than  violent  cold. 

This  New  Freezing  Discovery  will  be  of  infinite  service  to  all 
besieged  towns.  If  their  provisions  run  short,  they  have  no  more  to 
do  but  freeze  up  the  greatest  part  of  the  inhabitants,  leaving  only 
as  many  soldiers  as  may  be  sufficient  for  mounting  guard,  and  as 
many  other  people  as  may  be  sufficient  to  take  care  of  the  town,  and 
be  ready  to  treat  for  a  capitulation.  Nay  the  influence  of  this  New 
Freezing  Discovery  may  have  very  important  effects  on  a  whole 
nation ;  for  when  people  are  murmuring  on  account  of  a  scarcity 
and  dearness  of  provisions,  they  may  be  frozen  up  by  a  royal 

6  An  inn  just  outside  the  city,  which  at  various  periods  had  the  reputation  of 
being  the  resort  of  highwaymen,  and  persons  otherwise  fleeing  the  proprieties  or 
the  law.  It  was  still  standing  in  1904;  a  description  and  drawing  of  it  were 
printed  in  the  modern  London  Magazine  for  that  year  (12.  20,  23-24). 
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proclamation  for  a  certain  time;  the  order  to  be  renewed  always 
till  provisions  become  cheap.  Had  this  been  known  two  years  ago, 
it  would  have  prevented  all  the  disputes  about  the  important 
question  of  the  suspending  and  dispensing  prerogative  in  the  ex¬ 
portation  of  corn.7 

And  what  would  the  ministry  have  given  could  they  have 
frozen  up  Wilkes  and  his  mob  all  this  time.  Much  mischief 
would  it  have  prevented;  and  I  suppose  an  a£t  would  have  been 
made,  ordaining  all  his  majeSty’s  justices  of  the  peace,  and  mag¬ 
istrates  of  boroughs,  to  congeal,  freeze,  and  deaden  with  cold,  all 
who  shall  traiterously  exclaim,  bawl,  and  roar  Wilkes  and  Lib¬ 
erty.8 


7  In  the  time  of  Charles  II,  the  export  and  import  of  grain  were  permitted, 
but  in  1670  the  law  provided  that  exportation  should  be  prohibited  when  the  price 
at  home  was  53^.  4 d.  a  quarter.  In  1689  an  act  was  passed  encouraging  the  export 
of  grain,  on  the  supposition  that  it  would  encourage  wheat-growing,  and  provide 
both  money  and  cheap  bread  at  home.  So  little  did  these  and  related  acts  benefit 
the  state  of  affairs  that  in  1766  the  scarcity  and  dearness  of  bread  caused  serious 
rioting.  The  Crown  issued  a  proclamation  prohibiting  further  export  of  grain, 
although  the  price  set  by  law  for  such  action  had  not  been  reached;  the  ministry 
supported  the  embargo— the  Earl  of  Chatham  asserted  that  he  had  advised  it. 
Disputes  aroused  by  the  legality  of  the  embargo  continued  for  some  time  after 
the  occasion.  Boswell,  in  the  Life  of  J (4.  366)  says  that  the  quarrel  lay 
between  the  ministry  and  the  opposition  headed  by  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  and 
that  it  concerned  the  ministry’s  assumption  of  power  to  extend  the  time  for 
importing  corn;  Birkbeck  Hill,  in  a  note  (citing  the  Annual  Register  and  Dicey’s 
Law  of  the  Constitution)  states  that  the  cause  of  disagreement  was  the  exercise 
by  the  Crown  of  a  power  to  dispense  with  laws — the  objectors  being  those 
“occasional  patriots”  temporarily  out  of  office  and  power. 

8  For  a  biographical  note  on  John  Wilkes,  see  Hyp.  49  n.  6.  On  his  return 
from  exile  in  1768,  he  coolly  presented  himself  as  candidate  for  Parliament  from 
Middlesex,  although  he  had  fled  from  England  to  escape  the  consequences  of  his 
daring  opposition  to  George  III  and  his  ministry.  The  mob  regarded  him  as  a 
patriot  suffering  martyrdom  for  his  republican  sympathies,  and  placed  him  at  the 
head  of  all  competitors  by  the  simple  method  of  blocking  all  avenues  to  the  voting 
place  at  Brentford,  and  allowing  no  one  to  pass  without  an  avowal  of  sympathy 
for  his  cause.  In  Whitehead’s  Variety,  the  traveling  squire  and  his  lady 

Through  Brentford  win  a  passage  free 

By  roaring  Wilkes  and  Liberty! 

Wilkes  was  expelled  from  the  House  in  1769,  and  the  result  was  an  unprece¬ 
dented  struggle  between  the  administration  and  the  electors,  in  which  three 
re-elections  of  Wilkes,  accompanied  by  very  serious  rioting,  finally  convinced 
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I  am  hopeful  that  this  New  Freezing  Discovery  will  in  time 
be  improved  to  a  wonderful  degree,  and  that  we  shall  be  as  expert 
in  the  art  of  freezing  as  soldiers  are  in  the  art  of  firing.  Perhaps 
methods  may  be  discovered  of  communicating  cold  in  as  subtile 
and  quick  a  way  as  eleftrical  fire  is  made  to  pass  from  one  body 
to  another.  When  such  perfe&ion  is  attained,  we  shall  see  a  very 
entertaining  variety  of  experiments.  Here  will  be  a  fine  lady  fer¬ 
vently  adored  by  a  sincere  and  worthy  man  to  whom  she  will  listen 
with  seeming  complacency.  But  the  moment  that  a  handsomer, 
richer,  or  more  glittering  admirer  appears,  she  will  freeze  the 
man  of  worth  till  she  tries  if  she  can  catch  the  other ;  and  in  this 
manner  perhaps  a  beautiful  coquet  may  go  on  till  half  the  mar¬ 
riageable  young  men  of  her  acquaintance  have  almost  perished 
with  cold.  I  have  a  notion,  indeed,  that  no  man  of  spirit,  who 
has  once  felt  the  fro§t  of  his  mistress,  will  be  inclined  to  renew 
his  flame.* I * * * * * * * 9 

Our  Statesmen  will,  no  doubt,  have  freezing  machines  in  their 
levee  rooms,  to  Stop  the  complaints  of  broken  promises,  and  the 
importunate  solicitations  of  needy  sycophants ;  nor  will  it  be  at  all 
inconvenient  for  many  men  of  rank  and  figure  about  town  to  treat 

King  and  ministry  that  “Wilkes  and  his  mob”  had  best  not  be  antagonized 
further.  Boswell  flings  another  sarcasm  at  Wilkes’s  liberty  in  his  remarks  on 
elections  at  the  end  of  this  essay.  See  also  Boswelliana,  274,  300,  322. 

Boswell  always  professed  considerable  personal  affection  for  this  scapegrace, 
but  it  cannot  be  assumed  therefore  that  the  anonymous  aspersions  in  The  Hypo- 
chondriack  are  either  cowardly  or  hypocritical.  In  his  letters  to  Wilkes,  Boswell 
frankly  stated  a  determined  opposition  to  his  friend’s  political  ideas,  and  rallied 
him  upon  associating  with  Republican  dogs  ( Letters  of  B.,  I.  68,  72,  75,  81,  83, 
227,  248);  Wilkes  retorted  in  kind  by  jokes  at  the  expense  of  the  Scotch  (see 
Hyp.  8  n.  3).  Such  mutual  jocose  recrimination  formed  a  great  part  of  the 
pleasure  the  two  found  in  each  other’s  society;  see  Boswell’s  careful  note  in 
explanation  of  this  fact,  attached  to  his  record  of  Dr.  Johnson’s  “Strong  satirical 
sally”  against  Wilkes,  which  Boswell  evidently  thought  a  little  too  strong  ( Hebr ., 
386  n.  4): 

I  think  it  incumbent  on  me  to  make  some  observation  on  this  Strong  satirical  sally  on  my 

classical  companion,  Mr.  Wilkes.  Reporting  it  lately  from  memory,  in  his  presence,  I  expressed 

it  [in  a  manner  which]  may  be  said  rencherir  on  Dr.  Johnson;  but  on  looking  into  my 

Journal,  I  found  it  as  above,  and  would  by  no  means  make  any  addition.  Mr.  Wilkes  received 

both  readings  with  a  good  humour  which  I  cannot  enough  admire.  Indeed  both  he  and  I 

(as,  with  respeft  to  myself,  the  reader  has  more  than  once  had  occasion  to  observe  in  the 

course  of  this  Journal,)  are  too  fond  of  a  bon  mot ,  not  to  relish  it,  though  we  should  be 

ourselves  the  objeft  of  it. 

9  Boswell  himself  took  pride  in  being  such  a  man  of  spirit;  see  Hyp.  26  n.  10. 
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their  dunning  creditors  in  the  same  manner,  and  instead  of  froth 
to  give  them  a  little  ice. 

Parents  and  guardians,  and  all  who  have  the  charge  of  young 
people,  will  gain  great  advantages  by  this  New  Freezing  Discovery 
which  will  be  of  infinite  service  to  our  city  apprentices  during  the 
holidays.  In  vain  are  maxims  of  prudence,  formed  by  age  and 
experience,  inculcated  on  those  who  are  in  a  fermentation  of  spirits. 
But  let  a  young  buck’s  blood  boil  ever  so  fiercely,  the  freezing 
machine  can  6fop  him  in  his  career.  If  a  young  lady  is  so  high- 
mettled  as  to  disdain  control,  and  throw  off  the  restraints  of 
decency,  froSt  will  sober  her.  We  shall  not  hear  of  elopements  so 
often  as  we  do,  and  many  a  trip  to  Scotland  will  be  effebtually  pre¬ 
vented  5  for  I  doubt  much,  if  after  lying  congealed  for  a  week  or 
two,  either  my  lady,  miStress,  or  miss,  will  be  so  eager  to  run  off 
with  a  light-headed  lover. 

Another  very  great  and  important  advantage  from  the  New 
Freezing  Discovery  remains  yet  to  be  mentioned.  Self-murder 
has  long  been  the  reproach  of  the  English:  the  climate  it  is  said 
disposes  them  to  melancholy,  and  while  under  a  fit  of  despair  they 
deStroy  themselves  5  but  the  New  Freezing  Discovery  will  remedy 
this  miserable  infatuation.  For  “in  the  gloomy  month  of  Novem¬ 
ber,”  the  English,  inStead  of  hanging  or  drowning  themselves,10 
will  certainly  prefer  having  themselves  frozen  up,  by  which  their 
senses  being  benumbed,  the  foul  fiend  of  Hypochondria  cannot 
hurt  them  5  and  when  it  is  fine  weather,  up  they  will  spring  like 
swallows  to  the  enjoyment  of  happiness.  I  expert  to  see  very  soon 
in  all  quarters  of  the  metropolis  sign  poSts  inscribed  with  “Cup¬ 
ping,  Bathing,  Bleeding,  and  Freezing.” 

I  can  indeed  foresee  many  inconveniencies  that  may  be  occa¬ 
sioned  by  this  new  discovery.  A  lady,  instead  of  being  frozen 
herself,  may  freeze  her  husband,  and  so  have  full  liberty  to  enjoy 
the  company  of  her  gallant ;  and  young  people  may  in  the  same 
manner  chain  those  who  ought  to  have  authority  over  them:  but 
though  this  useful  discovery,  like  all  others,  is  no  doubt  liable  to 
be  abused,  it  mu§t  certainly  be  owned  that  we  have  had  none  of  a 
long  time  so  generally  beneficial,  and  I  am  persuaded  that  if  it  is 


10  A  reference  to  the  quotation  from  The  Spectator  in  Hyp.  1  n.  13.  For  a 
general  discussion  of  the  melancholy  English,  see  Introduction,  III  .  1. 
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taken  into  consideration  by  the  legislature,  such  salutary  regula¬ 
tions  will  be  made,  that  few  will  have  reason  to  complain,  which 
is  more  than  can  be  said  of  our  game  abls.11 

No  doubt  something  muS  be  left  as  an  incitement  to  abtivity 
and  enterprize.  For  instance,  in  contested  elebtions  the  party  that 
freezes  up  its  antagonists  deserves  to  gain.  Formerly  a  party 
would  endeavour  to  drink  down  its  antagonists,  but  now  the  mode 
will  be  to  freeze  them  up;  so  that  inStead  of  saying,  we  had  dev¬ 
ilish  hot  work  of  it  at  Northampton,  the  saying  will  be,  we  had 
devilish  cold  work  of  it. 

And  to  be  sure  we  shall  have  freezing  at  all  our  elections. 
Cudgel-players  will  no  longer  be  hired  to  attend  at  Brentford- 
Butts,  in  order  to  enforce  the  freedom  of  elebtion.12  A  parcel  of 
good  clever  Freezers  will  do  much  better;  it  will  be  truly  curious 
to  see  the  freezing  machines  of  whig  and  tory,  court  and  country, 
or  whatever  the  parties  are,  drawn  up  on  each  side  like  the  artillery 
of  two  contending  armies. 

For  my  own  part,  Mr.  Woodfall,13  I  find  that  I  have  written 
so  long  an  essay  on  this  favourite  subjebt,  that  you  and  all  your 
readers  are  so  heartily  tired  of  me,  that  you  wish  to  have  me 
frozen  direbtly,  to  get  rid  of  my  nonsense,  and  see  an  experiment 
made  of  the  New  Freezing  Discovery.” 


11  “By  the  law  of  England,  no  one  at  this  time,  with  a  few  strictly  specified 
exceptions,  was  permitted  to  shoot  or  fish  even  on  his  own  grounds,  unless  he 
possessed  a  freehold  estate  of  at  least  fiooa  year,  or  a  leasehold  of  at  least  £150; 
the  sale  of  game  was  absolutely  prohibited.” — Lecky,  History  of  England  in  the 
18th  Century ,  6.  262. 

12  See  n.  8  above. 

13  Henry  Sampson  Woodfall  (1739-1805),  who  succeeded  his  father,  Henry 
Woodfall  (d.  1769),  as  proprietor  of  the  Public  Advertiser.  Early  proficient  in 
the  classics,  he  became  an  unusually  helpful  apprentice  to  his  father  in  1754,  and 
by  the  age  of  nineteen  was  entrusted  with  the  whole  conduct  of  the  paper;  his 
name  first  appeared  as  publisher,  however,  in  1760.  Throughout  his  career  he 
was  defendant  in  various  suits  for  libel  because  of  the  freedom  of  his  columns; 
he  asserted  that  the  policies  of  his  paper  were  created  by  its  readers,  whose  wishes 
dictated  his  offerings.  His  journal  became  famous  through  the  publication  of 
the  letters  of  Junius. 

A  younger  brother,  William  Woodfall  (1745-1803),  assisted  for  a  time  in 
the  family’s  paper,  but  later  on  acquired  greater  public  notice  as  a  reporter  of 
parliamentary  proceedings  and  as  theatrical  critic. 
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[ON  SLEEP  AND  DREAMS] 

S  omnia  neque  sua  neque  aliena  de  se  negligebat.  Philippensi  acie  quamvis 
fiatuisset  non  egredi  tabernaculum  propter  valetudinem ,  egressus  eft 
tamen,  amici  somnio  monitus ;  cessitque  res  prosper e,  quando  captis 
caftris,  leftica  ejus  quasi  ibi  Cubans  remansisset,  concursu  hoftium  con- 
fossa  atque  lacerata  eft- — Suetonius.1 2 

“Dreams,  whether  his  own  or  those  of  others  concerning  himself,  he 
“never  neglebted.  In  the  field  of  Philippi,  although  he  had  resolved 
“not  to  go  out  of  his  tent,  on  account  of  his  health,  he  did  however  go 
“out  of  it,  being  warned  by  a  Dream  of  one  of  his  friends;  and  the 
“event  was  happy,  when  the  camp  being  taken,  his  bed,  as  if  he  had 
“remained  lying  in  it,  was  pierced  and  torn  by  a  concourse  of  the 
“enemy.” 

'  I  'HE  remarkable  circumstance  in  the  motto  to  this  paper  is  re- 
lated  of  O flavins  C cesar  Augustus;  and  as  there  is  no  reason 
to  doubt  of  the  seriousness  and  fidelity  of  the  historian,  it  has 
disposed  my  mind  to  think  of  Sleep  and  Dreaming. 

The  PsalmiSt’s  reflebtion,  that  we  “are  fearfully  and  wonder¬ 
fully  made,”3  is  a  Stroke  of  juSt  and  aweful  eloquence.  In  truth, 
man  is  in  every  part  of  his  nature  a  myStery 5  and  after  all  the 
observations  and  syStems  of  philosophers,  there  is  very  little 
known  with  clear  and  diStinbt  certainty.  A  multitude  of  curious 
fabts  is  collebted  in  “Wanley’s  Wonders  of  the  little  World  Man” 
— which  a  noble  lord  of  my  acquaintance  has  constantly  by  him 
as  an  inexhauStable  fund  of  entertainment.3  But  the  essence  and 

1  Octavius ,  91.  In  the  magazine  text,  confossa  was  rendered  confessa,  and 
left  uncorrected  by  Boswell. 

2  Psalms,  139.  14.  Boswell  wrongly  includes  a  plural  verb  within  his  quo¬ 
tation  marks. 

3  Wonders  of  the  Little  World,  or  a  General  History  of  Man,  was  the  work 
of  Nathaniel  Wanley  (1634-1680),  non-conformist  divine;  it  was  published  in 
six  books  in  London  in  1678,  and  new  editions  of  it  continued  to  appear  as  late 
as  1806.  The  title  page  promises  “Many  Thousand  most  interesting  Relations 
of  Persons  remarkable  for  BODILY  PERFECTIONS  or  DEFECTS,  collected 
from  the  writings  of  the  most  approved  Historians,  Philosophers,  and  Physicians, 
of  all  Ages  and  Countries.  Forming  a  Complete  System  of  the  Mental  and 
Corporeal  Powers  and  Defects  of  Human  Nature;  and  intended  to  increase 
KNOWLEDGE,  to  promote  VIRTUE,  to  discourage  VICE,  and  to  furnish 
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cause  and  reason  of  these  faffs  cannot  be  discovered  by  human 
sagacity. 

Sleep,  to  which  we  are  so  much  habituated,  which  in  the  dawn 
of  our  existence  is  the  employment  of  the  greatest  part  of  our 
time  5  and  in  the  whole  course  of  our  lives,  occupies  a  large  pro¬ 
portion  of  it,  if  the  words  employment  and  occupy  can  with 
propriety  be  applied  to  that  State — Sleep  when  considered  with 
attention  is  one  of  the  moSt  unaccountable  and  marvellous  things 
in  our  whole  oeconomy. 

In  the  mythology  of  the  ancients,  Sleep  is  very  well  repre¬ 
sented  as  the  brother  of  Death,  the  one  having  much  resemblance 
of  the  other.  Sleep  is  called  in  our  own  language,  the  image  of 
Death  j  and  Shakespeare  gives  it  a  Still  Stronger  epithet,  “the  death 
of  each  day’s  life.”4  It  is  indeed  Striking  to  think,  that  in  the  usual 
course  of  existence  we  never  are  four  and  twenty  hours  together 
in  perfeft  consciousness  j  but  that  life,  in  the  full  sense  of  the 
word,  is  broken  off  continually  at  certain  short  periods,  when  we 
resign  ourselves  to  a  totally  different  State  of  being.  When  in  a 
gloomy  frame  I  have  sat  up  late  in  the  night,  under  dreary  appre¬ 
hensions,  frightened  to  lie  down  and  sink  into  helplessness  and 
forgetfulness.5  In  vain  shall  we  endeavour  to  watch  the  moment 
at  which  we  pass  from  Waking  to  Sleeping,  and  expeft  that  we 
shall  be  equally  conscious  of  the  change  as  we  are  of  other  transi¬ 
tions,  such  as  that  of  being  separated  from  land,  and  swimming  in 
water.  There  is  in  Sleep  a  kind  of  insensibility  which  is  absolutely 


Topics  for  Innocent  and  Ingenious  CONVERSATION.”  Book  i  concerns  the 
perfections  and  deformities  of  man’s  body;  2,  analogous  extremes  in  regard  to 
his  senses;  3j  his  virtues;  4;  his  vices;  5>  historical  events;  6,  miscellaneous 
curiosities  such  as  “princes  and  persons  [who]  have  been  fortunate  in  finding 
hidden  treasure.” 

The  author,  though  apparently  credulous  to  an  unusual  degree  himself,  desires 
in  his  preface  to  impose  nothing  upon  any  man  s  belief,  but  leave  every  reader 
at  his  full  liberty  for  the  degrees  of  his  faith  in  these  matters”;  to  that  end  he 
provides  full  references  for  even  his  wildest  anecdotes.  He  apologizes  “to  as 
many  as  shall  seem  displeased  that  I  have  so  far  concerned  the  feminine  gender 
in  the  history  of  man,”  and  gravely  explains  that  “under  the  notion  of  Man  both 
sexes  are  comprehended;  so  that  a  history  of  Man  (according  to  my  intention) 
is  no  other  than  the  history  of  Mankind.” 

4  Macbeth ,  2.  2.38.  Boswell  alludes  to  the  passage  in  Hyp.  38. 

11  See  Hyp.  16,  39;  Letters  of  B.,  1.  239;  2.  431. 
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incompatible  with  our  perceiving  it.  Had  a  man  never  experienced 
Sleeping  and  waking  again,  he  would  shrink  as  much  from  Sleep, 
as  we  all  do  from  death 3  and  therefore  I  please  myself  with  a 
comfortable  analogy,  by  thinking  that  our  Creator  gives  us  every 
night  and  day  an  instance  of  a  change  of  existence,  which  though 
it  seems  at  fir§t  to  put  an  end  to  bodily  activity  and  mental  vivacity, 
does  yet  restore  both  with  additional  vigour.  Should  not  this 
miniature  example,  this  model  of  death,  persuade  us  that  the  la§t 
Sleep  of  man  will  be  similar,  and  that  he  shall  awake  in  a  bright 
morning  of  immortality.  I  acknowledge,  however,  that  inde¬ 
pendent  of  Revelation,  and  above  all  of  the  illustrious  proof 
exhibited  in  the  resurrection  of  our  Saviour  Jesus  ChriSt,  after 
being  dead  and  buried,  this  hope  would  not  be  sufficiently  Strong 
in  all  States  of  mind.6 

In  what  manner  Sleep  produces  such  benignant  effects  upon  the 
human  constitution  as  it  generally  does,  I  cannot  discover  myself, 
nor  have  I  found  it  discovered  by  others.  For  the  pulse  is  higher 
when  we  are  asleep  than  when  we  are  awake  3  and  the  faculties  of 
the  mind  are  oftener  in  keener  exercise.  But  there  is  no  doubt  of 
the  fact;  and  accordingly,  one  of  the  chief  articles  of  refined 
luxury  is  agreeable  and  elegant  accommodation  during  the  time 
appropriated  to  repose.  I  have  sometimes  been  apt  to  laugh  when 
I  contemplated  a  bed-room  with  all  its  contrivances,  and  thought 
of  deliberately  pulling  off  my  clothes,  shutting  out  the  light,  and 


6  To  the  unfortunate  Boswell  it  was  not  always  sufficient.  He  had  been  skep¬ 
tical  in  his  youth,  and  his  attachment  to  Johnson  arose  chiefly  from  the  sense  of 
comforting  certainty  in  spiritual  matters  which  he  found  in  his  friend  ( Letters  of 
B.,  X.  27,  29,  30,  40).  Throughout  his  middle  life — unless  he  kept  in  touch 
with  Johnson,  on  whom  he  still  depended — -the  uncertainty  and  fear  returned 
from  time  to  time;  see  his  Letters: 

I  was  lately  troubled  a  good  deal,  as  formerly,  about  human  liberty,  and  God’s  prescience. 
I  had  recourse  to  the  great  Montesquieu,  in  one  of  his  Lettres  Persannes,  and  had  the  subjeft 

made  clear  to  me . Are  you  ever  disturbed  with  abftraft  doubts?  (January  1775 — 

I.  206-207.) 

We  muft  own,  my  friend,  that  moral  and  religious  truths  are  not  such  as  that  we  can 
contemplate  them  by  reason  with  a  constant  certainty.  The  disposition  of  our  tempers,  of  our 
spirits,  influences  our  persuasion;  though  we  know  that  we  may  help  it  in  part.  (Auguft  1775 
—I.  239.) 

Is  it  not  difficult  to  guard  one’s  self  from  doubting  or  diflrufting  in  some  degree  when 
one  is  deeply  afflifted,  and  has  no  light  in  prospeft?  (May  22,  1789 — 2.  372.) 

See  also  ibid.,  2.  306,  378,  and  Hyp.  39,  52,  54,  55,  67,  and  notes;  Hebr.,  321. 
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laying  myself  down  for  six,  seven,  or  eight  hours.  It  seemed  to 
be  a  very  strange  practice  while  I  could  abftrabt  the  idea  of  its 
effects  so  often  experienced. 

I  cannot  help  thinking  that  Sleep  is  one  of  the  beft  enjoyments 
allowed  to  us  in  our  present  State.  Shakespeare  seems  to  have  been 
fully  sensible  of  its  value,  as  appears  from  the  soliloquies  of 
Henry  IV.  and  Macbeth  upon  that  subjebt,  in  which  there  are  so 
many  pleasing  images  introduced  as  shew  that  the  poet  had  felt  it 
as  more  than  a  negative  good.'  Thomson  therefore,  is  in  my  opin¬ 
ion,  in  the  wrong,  when  he  treats  it  with  contempt  and  censure: 

“And  is  there  aught  in  Sleep  can  charm  the  wise, 

To  lie  in  dull  oblivion,  losing  half 

The  precious  moments  of  too  short  a  life.”7 8 

Could  life  be  passed  in  the  perpetual  acquisition  of  knowledge  and 
virtue,  the  moments  spent  in  mere  agreeable  exiting  might  be 
considered  as  lo§t.  But  as  that  is  not  permitted  to  us,  Sleep  may 
be  as  justifiable  as  many  waking  occupations,  the  sole  objeft  of 
which  is  to  amuse.9 

Absolute,  unfeeling,  and  unconscious,  or  as  it  is  well  expressed, 
“dead  Sleep,”  to  be  sure  cannot  charm  either  the  wise  or  the  fool¬ 
ish.  But  that  kind  of  Sleep  is  not  in  any  degree  a  matter  of  choice  \ 
so  that  he  who  is  thus  fixed  cannot  be  upbraided  in  Thomson’s 
words  with 

“Falsely  luxurious  will  not  man  awake,” 

for  he  has  no  will  either  for  or  againSt  it,  and  no  power  to  awake. 
We  are  equally  passive  too  in  Sleep  during  which  we  have  pleas¬ 
ant  dreams  j  but  the  time  so  employed  cannot  properly  be  charged 
with  “dull  oblivion,”  for  we  are  then  as  happy  as  in  moft  situa¬ 
tions  when  awake,  so  that  it  has  been  made  an  ingenious  meta¬ 
physical  question,  whether  a  man  who  should  pass  half  his  life 
miserably  asleep,  and  the  other  half  happily  awake,  or  in  the 
reverse  way,  should  be  really  considered  as  happy  or  miserable. 
For  my  own  part  supposing  a  man  to  be  equally  conscious  of  agree- 

7  See  note  4,  and  2  H.  IV,  3.  1  .  5,  which  Boswell  quotes  again  in  Hebr.,  160. 

8  The  Seasons  ( Summer ) ;  part  of  the  passage  beginning  with  the  line  which 
Boswell  quotes  next — “Falsely  luxurious,  will  not  man  awake?” 

0  For  Boswell’s  positive  advocacy  of  “mere  agreeable  existing,”  see  Hyp.  36 
n.  10. 
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able  sensations  when  asleep  as  when  awake,  I  should  reckon  one 
half  of  such  a  supposed  life  an  exaft  counterbalance  to  the  other  j 
for  I  require  consciousness  of  being  happy  to  the  perfe&ion  of 
happiness,10  and  I  do  not  allow  those  to  be  happy  whom  I  see 
sporting  in  thoughtless  gaiety.  But  such  a  consciousness  or  power 
of  reflexion  could  not  subsist  in  Sleep,  and  a  life  so  completely 
divided  between  happiness  and  misery  would  be  that  of  two  dis¬ 
tinct  beings  alternately  existing  in  the  same  body.  Let  not  any  of 
my  readers  superficially  Start  when  I  talk  of  beings  diStinCt  from 
body.  I  have  learned  from  Mr.  Locke  in  his  Essay  on  Human 
Understanding,  and  am  convinced  from  reflexion  that  we  have  as 
clear  an  idea  of  spirit  as  of  body,  the  substance  of  body  or  matter 
being  something  wherein  the  many  sensible  qualities  which  affeCt 
our  senses  subsist,  and  the  substance  of  spirit  being  something 


10  Cf.  Hyp.  14,  15,  26,  for  other  phrasing  of  this  idea.  In  the  Letters  of  B. 
there  occurs  a  brief  self-sketch  which  explains  Boswell’s  insistence  on  the  point 

(2.  372): 

You  have  told  me  that  I  was  the  mo£t  thinking  man  you  ever  knew.  It  is  certainly  so  as 
to  my  own  life.  I  am  continually  conscious,  continually  looking  back  or  looking  forward  and 
wondering  how  I  shall  feel  in  situations  which  I  anticipate  in  fancy. 

In  the  Life  of  J.,  2.  10,  Johnson  expresses  a  division  of  the  thought  which  both 
he  and  Boswell  emphasize  constantly: 

I  mentioned  Hume’s  notion,  that  all  who  are  happy  are  equally  happy . Johnson. 

“Sir,  that  all  who  are  happy,  are  equally  happy,  is  not  true.  A  peasant  and  a  philosopher  may 
be  equally  satisfied,  but  not  equally  happy.  Happiness  consists  in  the  multiplicity  of  agreeable 
consciousness.  A  peasant  has  not  capacity  for  having  equal  happiness  with  a  philosopher.” 

Cf.  ibid.,  1.  522,  and  Hyp.  9,  23,  59.  In  moments  of  gloom  Boswell  was 
tempted  to  wish  for  “insensibility” — if  it  were  only  possible  to  be  conscious  of 
it!  ( Letters  of  B.,  1.  98.)  This  emphasis  upon  consciousness  for  the  complete 
savoring  of  any  sensation  or  experience  is,  I  think,  the  cause  of  certain  character¬ 
istic  expressions  in  Boswell’s  letters,  in  which  he  seems  suddenly  to  pause  and 
view  himself  or  a  situation  objectively,  as  if  he  had  by  some  mental  trick  departed 
from  his  own  personality  and  become  a  spectator.  Such  ejaculations  as  “This  is 
a  curious  discussion” — “What  a  fellow  am  I” — “What  a  motley  scene  is  life” — 
occur  in  Letters  of  B.,  1.  18,  104,  106,  108,  112,  116  n.  1,  120,  139-40,  150, 
159,  163,  224;  2.  367,  445.  The  habit  in  Boswell  has  been  too  easily  dismissed 
as  merely  part  of  his  na'ive  egotism;  it  is  really  something  comparable  to  the 
singular  capacity  possessed  by  most  actors,  to  be  within  and  without  one’s  own 
character  at  the  same  time.  It  may  account  for  Boswell’s  interest  in  dramatics 
(see  Vol.  I,  p.  24) ;  it  is  certainly  the  source  of  his  singular  ability  to  create 
dramatic  effects  in  a  record  of  conversation.  Cf.  especially,  among  countless 
examples ,  Life  of  J.,  3.  77  ff.,  217,  225,  255,  385;  4.  228;  Hebr.,  150,  165, 
185,  212,  244,  246,  344,  381. 
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wherein  those  operations  which  we  experience  in  ourselves  of 
thinking,  knowing,  doubting,  and  a  power  of  motion,  subsiSl.11 

But  that  kind  of  Sleep  of  which  we  are  conscious,  over  which 
we  have  power,  and  which  is  truly  luxurious,  is  Slumbering,  or 
the  Slate  between  Sleeping  and  Waking.  MoSl  of  my  readers,  I 
suppose,  have  felt  this  j  and  the  unwillingness  to  be  deprived  of  it 
cannot  be  more  feelingly  expressed  than  in  Solomon’s  speech  of 
the  Sluggard:  “Yet  a  little  Sleep,  a  little  Slumber,  a  little  folding 
of  the  hands  to  Sleep.”  There  is  an  eagerness  of  intreaty  for 
solace  in  these  words;  we  see  a  man  of  indolent  enjoyment  hug¬ 
ging  himself.  The  Slate  which  I  have  juSl  now  been  describing  is 
so  agreeable,  that  I  have  heard  of  men  who  ordered  themselves  to 
be  called  at  different  hours  in  the  night  that  they  might  have  more 
frequently  the  pleasure  of  falling  asleep.  A  colonel  of  the  guards 
told  me  a  very  good  anecdote  of  a  brother  officer  of  that  elegant 
class,  who  when  called  by  his  servant  whom  he  had  ordered  to 
come  at  six,  and  being  told  that  it  was  five  minutes  from  that  hour, 
then  said  he,  “Shut  the  window-boards,  let  down  the  curtains,  and 
come  and  call  me  when  those  five  minutes  are  out.” 

The  pleasure  of  Slumbering  and  Sleeping  muSl,  however,  like 
every  other  pleasure  of  sense  be  taken  in  moderation,  according 
to  every  one’s  constitution,  the  diversity  of  which  as  to  the  requi¬ 
site  quantity  of  Sleep  is  moSl  remarkable.  He  who  finds  himself 
enervated  and  unfit  for  the  duties  of  life,  by  lying  too  much  in 
bed,  ought  resolutely  to  exert  his  power  of  activity,  and  deny  him¬ 
self  a  gratification  which  interferes  with  the  purposes  of  his  being. 
But  while  that  gratification  makes  him  not  a  worse,  but  perhaps  a 
better  member  of  society,  let  him  enjoy  it  and  be  thankful  for  the 
blessing.12 

11  Book  2,  chap.  23,  sec.  5: 

We  have  as  clear  a  notion  of  the  substance  of  spirit  as  we  have  of  body:  the  one  being 
supposed  to  be  (without  knowing  what  it  is)  the  substratum  to  those  simple  ideas  we  have 
from  without;  and  the  other  supposed  (with  a  like  ignorance  of  what  it  is)  to  be  the  Sub- 
Stratum.  to  those  operations  which  we  experiment  in  ourselves  within.  It  is  plain,  then,  that 
the  idea  of  corporeal  substance  in  matter  is  as  remote  from  our  conceptions  and  apprehensions 
as  that  of  spiritual  subftance,  or  spirit. 

1J  Boswell  criticizes  himself  in  this  passage.  Cf.  Life  of  3.  191  ff.,  where 
he  “talked  of  the  difficulty  of  rising  in  the  morning”;  upon  Johnson’s  describing 
the  unique  alarm  system  of  the  learned  Mrs.  Carter,  Boswell  proceeds — 

I  said  ....  [I]  wished  there  could  be  some  medicine  invented  which  would  make  one 
rise  without  pain,  which  I  never  did,  unless  after  lying  in  bed  a  very  long  time.  Perhaps 
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Sleep  itself,  however  inexplicable,  is  yet  less  mysterious  than 
Dreaming,  the  frequent  if  not  the  constant  effeft  of  it,  as  to  which 
philosophers  have  puzzled  themselves  with  a  variety  of  con¬ 
jectures.  An  ancient  poet  says  “Dreams  are  from  Jove,”  and  in 
the  Sacred  Writings,  though  we  have  no  general  declaration  upon 
the  subject,  we  find  Job  saying  to  the  Almighty,  “Thou  scareSt  me 
with  Dreams,”13  and  it  is  not  to  be  supposed,  that  he  would  ascribe 
bad  dreams  to  Divine  agency  upon  the  soul,  and  not  believe  the 
same  of  good  Dreams.  Baxter  has  given  us  a  curious  theory  of 
Dreaming,  in  which  he  ascribes  it  to  the  agency  of  inferior  spirits,14 
and  seems  more  positive  in  his  opinion  of  the  soul’s  perpetual  pas¬ 
siveness  in  Sleep  than  I  think  he  is  warranted  to  be,  or  is  suitable 
to  the  general  modesty  of  his  character  as  a  writer. 

In  my  opinion,  the  operations  of  the  soul  in  Sleep,  like  those 
when  we  are  awake,  are  sometimes  entirely  its  own,  and  some¬ 
times,  though  rarely,  are  influenced  by  superior  intelligence.  How 


there  may  be  something  in  the  ftores  of  Nature  which  could  do  this.  I  have  thought  of  a 
pulley  to  raise  me  gradually;  but  that  would  give  me  pain,  as  it  would  counteraft  my  internal 
inclination.  I  would  have  something  that  can  dissipate  the  vis  inertia,  and  give  elasticity  to 
the  muscles.  As  I  imagine  that  the  human  body  may  be  put,  by  the  operation  of  other  Sub- 
Stances,  into  any  Slate  in  which  it  has  ever  been;  and  as  I  have  experienced  a  State  in  which 
rising  from  bed  was  not  disagreeable,  but  easy,  nay,  sometimes  agreeable;  I  suppose  that  this 
State  may  be  produced,  if  we  knew  by  what. 

It  is  clear,  from  the  rest  of  the  conversation  on  the  subject,  that  Boswell  had 
discussed  sleep  with  Lord  Monboddo  and  Dr.  Cullen,  without  the  encouragement 
to  slumber  which  he  gives  in  this  essay;  Lord  Monboddo  needed  an  “air  bath” 
to  make  him  sleep  longer,  and  Dr.  Cullen  asserted  that  “a  man  should  not  take 
more  sleep  than  he  can  take  all  at  once.”  In  the  Hebrides,  Boswell  had  attempted 
to  open  argument  with  Johnson  on  the  topic,  and  failed  ( Hebr .,  40I): 

In  a  Magazine  I  found  a  saying  of  Dr.  Johnson’s,  something  to  this  purpose;  that  the 
happiefl  part  of  a  man’s  life  is  what  he  passes  lying  awake  in  bed  in  the  morning.  I  read  it 
to  him.  He  said,  “I  may  perhaps,  have  said  this;  for  nobody  at  times,  talks  more  laxly  than 
I  do.” 

Boswell  hastily  “ventured  to  suggest  to  him,  that  this  was  dangerous  from  one  of 
his  authority.” 

13  Homer,  Iliad,  1.  63 ;  Job,  7.  14.  In  the  magazine  text,  scarefl  was  printed 
teareTl,  and  was  left  uncorrected  by  Boswell. 

The  passage  from  the  Iliad,  which  Boswell  gives  in  a  paraphrase  of  Pope’s 
translation,  is  used  also  as  heading  to  The  Rambler,  44. 

14  See  Hyp.  26  n.  14.  Andrew  Baxter,  author  of  Evidence  of  Reason  in  Proof 
of  the  Immortality  of  the  Soul  (posthumously  published,  1779),  believed  that 
the  existence  of  matter  is  necessary  to  a  belief  in  God,  and  that  as  matter  is 
essentially  inert,  all  changes  in  it  imply  superintendence  by  supernatural  powers. 
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to  distinguish  between  the  one  and  the  other  I  cannot  tell.  But  I 
believe  if  we  would  apply  ourselves  with  constancy  to  the  recol¬ 
lection  of  our  Dreams,  a  habit  of  remembering  what  has  passed  in 
Sleep  would  be  formed,  and  if  we  would  register  what  we  remem¬ 
ber,  and  observe  the  consequences,  we  might  attain  to  a  good 
degree  of  probability  in  judging  of  them. 

That  the  interpretation  of  Dreams  was  a  science  very  carefully 
Studied  by  certain  wise  men  in  some  of  the  ancient  nations,  is  too 
well  attested  to  be  denied ;  and  supposing  the  means  of  acquiring 
it  to  be  withheld,  that  would  neither  disprove  its  having  once 
existed,  nor  convince  us  that  it  will  not  exiSt  again.  I  will  not  go 
so  far  as  a  metaphysician  of  my  acquaintance,  who  maintains  that 
every  thing  which  we  can  conceive,  actually  is  somewhere.15  But, 
according  to  the  common  proverb,  I  hold  that  “What  has  been 
may  be.”  So  far  I  go  in  arguing.  But  I  have  had  facts  as  to  future 
events  communicated  by  Dreams  in  these  latter  days,  so  well  au¬ 
thenticated  that  I  believe  them.16 

When  I  avow  such  a  belief  it  may  be  necessary  for  my  pro¬ 
tection  againSt  ridicule,  to  shield  myself  under  great  authority — 
that  of  Addison ,  who  though  in  one  of  his  Spectators  he  with  his 


15  Lord  Monboddo  (for  whom  see  Hyp.  20  n.  2)  ;  according  to  a  Mr.  Crosbie 
(Hebr.,  51),  he  “believed  the  existence  of  every  thing  possible;  in  short,  that  all 
which  is  in  posse  might  be  found  in  esse” 

16  Cf.  Johnson’s  prayer  that  he  might  enjoy  the  ministrations  of  his  wife’s 
spirit,  in  dreams  or  otherwise,  and  Boswell’s  comment  upon  it  ( Life  of  J .,  1. 
273): 

I  present  it  to  the  world  as  an  undoubted  proof  of  a  circumstance  in  the  charafter  of  my 
illustrious  friend,  which  though  some  whose  hard  minds  I  never  shall  envy,  may  attack  as 
superftitious,  will  I  am  sure  endear  him  more  to  numbers  of  good  men.  I  have  an  additional, 
and  that  a  personal  motive  for  presenting  it,  because  it  sanftions  what  I  myself  have  always 
maintained  and  am  fond  to  indulge . 

What  aStually  followed  upon  this  moSl  interesting  piece  of  devotion  by  Johnson,  we  are 
not  informed;  but  I  whom  it  has  pleased  God  to  afflift  in  a  similar  manner  to  that  which 
occasioned  it,  have  certain  experience  of  benignant  communication  by  dreams. 

(Mrs.  Boswell  died  in  1789.)  The  story  of  Prendergast’s  foreboding  dream 
( ibid.,  2.  210)  is  also  of  obvious  interest  to  Boswell.  See  also  Letters  of  B., 
2.  290,  364,  in  which  Boswell  takes  unpleasing  dreams  about  some  friend  to  be  a 
sign  that  something  must  have  happened  to  him.  For  a  general  discussion  of 
Boswell’s  superstitious  tendencies,  see  Hyp.  26,  and  cf.  Hyp.  63,  67. 
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admirable  good  sense,  admonishes  his  readers  not  to  be  disturbed 
by  every  trifling  Dream,17  yet  in  another  he  thus  expresses  himself: 

“I  muft  not  omit  that  argument  for  the  excellency  of  the  soul,  which 
I  have  seen  quoted  out  of  Tertullian,  namely,  its  power  of  divining  in 
Dreams.  That  several  such  divinations  have  been  made,  none  can  question 
who  believes  the  Holy  Writings,  or  who  has  but  the  leaCt  degree  of  a 
common  historical  faith;  there  being  innumerable  instances  of  this  nature 
in  several  authors,  both  ancient  and  modern,  sacred  and  profane.  Whether 
such  dark  presages,  such  visions  of  the  night  proceed  from  any  latent 
power  in  the  soul  during  this  her  State  of  abstraction,  or  from  any  com¬ 
munication  with  the  Supreme  Being,  or  from  any  operation  of  subordinate 
spirits,  has  been  a  great  dispute  among  the  learned;  the  matter  of  fa6t  is, 
I  think,  inconteStible,  and  has  been  looked  upon  as  such  by  the  greateSt 
writers  who  have  been  never  suspedted  either  of  superStition  or  enthusiasm.” 

To  think  in  this  manner  is  to  augment  our  existence,  as  instead 
of  reckoning  a  third  of  our  life  mere  waSte,  we  habituate  ourselves 
to  attend  to  the  result  of  our  hours  paSt  in  Sleep,  and  to  recover 
out  of  the  mass  of  thought  produced  during  that  period,  very 
often  amusement,  and  sometimes  useful  instruction,  nor  are  we 
to  be  without  expectation  that  at  some  extraordinary  times  we  may 
have  impressions  made  upon  our  minds  in  Sleep  so  Strong  as  may 
persuade  us  to  aCt  in  consequence  of  them,  and  thereby  to  attain 
good  or  avoid  evil.  Suetonius  has  not  informed  us  of  the  particu¬ 
lars  of  the  Dream  by  which  OSiavius  was  warned;  whether  it  was 
a  plain  notification  of  danger,  or  something  that  required  interpre¬ 
tation.  But  the  emperor  we  see  aCted  wisely  in  paying  such  regard 
to  it  as  to  change  his  purpose;  for  by  doing  so,  he  escaped  being 
cut  in  pieces. 


17  The  Spectator,  7.  See  also  number  505  (which  Boswell  ignores),  in  which 
divination  by  dreams  is  expressly  condemned.  The  paper  from  which  Boswell 
proceeds  to  quote  is  T he  Spectator,  447. 
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No.  XLIX.  Oft.  1781. 

[  ON  IDENTIFICATION  BY  NUMBERS  j 
Armature  numeros  omnes  Tyronem  docere. — Vegetius.1 
“To  teach  a  young  soldier  all  the  points  of  war.” 

VJT  7HEN  Vegetius  wrote  that  sentence  in  his  military  treatise 
which  I  have  prefixed  as  a  motto  to  this  paper,  he  certainly 
did  not  think  of  the  diainguished  appearance  which  numbers  were 
one  day  to  make  in  the  clothing  of  soldiers.  To  diainguish  differ¬ 
ent  divisions  of  men  in  the  same  army  by  numbers  was  a  very 
ancient  cuaom,  and  accordingly  we  find,  that  the  Roman  legions 
bore  the  designation  of  the  tenth,  the  twentieth,  and  other  num¬ 
bers.  But,  to  mark  the  number  of  the  legion  or  regiment,  upon  the 
clothing  of  each  particular  man  belonging  to  it,  is  an  invention 
quite  modern.  Were  there  a  magic  number,  such  as  has  been 
fabled,  that  like  a  talisman  would  protect  from  danger,  so  that  a 
soldier  could  say  in  a  solid  sense,  “defendit  numerus — my  number 
defends  me,”  the  invention  would  be  valuable  indeed.  In  other 
respe&s,  there  might  be  a  doubtful  dispute:  for  though  Cicero 
uses  the  phrase  “nullo  numero  homo — to  signify  a  man  of  no 
estimation  j”  Horace  has  <(nos  numeri  sumus ” — amongst  many 
contemptuous  expressions  which  the  gentlemen  of  the  army  would 
brook  exceedingly  ill.2 

Upon  this  subjeft  of  numbered  buttons,  I  shall  present  my 
readers  with  an  essay  which  I  wrote  thirteen  years  ago,  and  which 
appeared  in  the  Public  Advertiser  January  22,  1768. 

“Although  I  am  a  true  Briton,  and  of  consequence  hate  the 

1  Boswell  quotes  from  memory,  or  deliberately  paraphrases,  the  Epitome  rei 
militaris  of  Flavius  Vegetius  Renatus,  1.  4.  The  whole  work  concerns  the  “tyro,” 
but  he  is  not  mentioned  in  this  particular  passage,  which  runs,  armaturae  nmneros 
omnes  omnesque  gestus  docere. 

This  work  is  said  to  have  been  the  standard  treatise  on  military  leadership  in 
Europe  up  to  the  period  when  the  French  Revolution  introduced  the  conception 
of  the  nation  in  arms. 

2  Cicero,  Philipp.,  3.  16 — '■'■Bambalio  quidam  .  ...  ,  homo  nullo  numero” 

Horace,  Epist.,  1.2.  27 — properly,  nos  numerus  sumus.  Macleane,  in  his  edition 
of  Horace  (London  1881)  notes  that  the  phrase  is  “not  uncommon  in  the  Greek 
tragedians . It  means  a  mere  undistinguished  heap.” 
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French,  yet  I  have  no  objeftion  to  our  borrowing  some  of  their 
modes.  In  particular,  I  am  not  a  little  pleased  to  find,  that  we 
have  adopted  the  French  mode  of  marking  the  number  of  their 
regiment  upon  the  buttons  of  our  officers  and  soldiers.  That  mode 
was  much  disliked  on  its  firSt  introdubtion  into  France.  The  mili¬ 
tary  wits  there  used  to  say,  “ Parbleu ,  nous  sommes  numerettes 
comme  des  fiacres — we  are  numbered  like  hackney  coaches.”  I 
own  however  it  appears  to  me,  that  this  mode  is  highly  proper, 
and  wdl  be  attended  with  many  beneficial  consequences.  A  young 
lady,  who  is  shot  flying  by  a  handsome  red  coat  at  any  of  our 
public  places,  may  have  a  great  chance  to  be  able  to  discover  where 
her  hero  is  to  be  found.  Many  pretty  children  in  our  country 
towns,  whose  mothers  have  been  impregnated,  like  heathen  god- 
esses,  by  those  of  whom  they  could  give  no  account,  may  now 
have  it  in  their  power  at  leaSt  to  assert  their  propinquity  to  one  or 
other  of  his  majesty’s  regiments.  I  do  not  incline  to  talk  of  foot¬ 
pad  adventures,  or  robbing  of  hen-rooSts,  because,  although  we 
have  now  a  time  of  peace,  I  will  not  be  so  ungenerous  as  to  raise 
any  insinuations  against  gentlemen  soldiers  who  may  soon  be  called 
again  to  defend  us  in  war.  I  have  said  enough  to  shew,  that  those 
who  have  the  clothing  of  his  majeSty’s  troops  under  their  admin¬ 
istration,  have  aitted  well  in  the  article  of  buttons. 

But,  Mr.  Woodfall,3  as  I  look  upon  you  as  a  personage  who 
has  the  good  of  the  public  much  at  heart,  I  would  beg  leave  to 
suggest  to  you,  that  this  numbering  fashion  might  be  extended  to 
all  ranks  of  men;  for  all  ranks  have  certain  privileges  and  proper¬ 
ties,  which  are  capable  of  numeration.  For  instance,  a  lawyer  is 
never  eSteemed  till  he  has  been  of  so  many  years  standing  at  the 
bar;  I  would  therefore  have  the  gentlemen  of  the  long  robe  to 
wear  upon  their  buttons,  the  number  of  years  which  they  have 
served  in  their  profession.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  they  cannot  in 
consistency  with  their  grave  charaSter  appear  with  metal  buttons; 
but  the  number  may  be  neatly  wrought  on  silk  buttons,  and  give 
employment  to  the  ingenuity  of  many  industrious  embroiderers. 
Perhaps  the  members  of  this  important  profession  would  rather 
chuse  to  number  their  years  by  curls  in  their  perriwigs.  If  that  is 
insisted  on  in  WeStminSter-hall  I  shall  have  no  objeStion. 

3  The  editor  of  the  paper  for  which  Boswell  wrote  the  essay  originally;  for 
biographical  note,  see  Hyf.  47  n.  13. 
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I  know  not  how  the  divines  ought  to  be  numbered,  whether 
according  to  the  plurality  of  their  benefices,  according  to  the  books 
they  have  written,  or  according  to  the  disappointments  which  they 
have  suffered.  I  think  it  would  not  be  amiss  to  number  our  preach¬ 
ers  according  to  the  length  of  their  sermons  j  so  that  upon  seeing  a 
clergyman  enter  a  church,  we  should  have  no  more  to  do  but  to 
caft  our  eyes  on  his  buttons,  to  be  informed  how  many  minutes  his 
discourse  is  to  laSl.  The  only  danger  would  be,  that  many  of  the 
audience,  on  observing  the  number  on  a  preacher’s  buttons  to 
exceed  25,  might  be  apt  to  go  away  and  disturb  the  congregation. 

The  physicians  will,  no  doubt,  wish  to  be  numbered  like  the 
lawyers,  according  to  the  years  they  have  followed  their  profes¬ 
sion  ;  and  they  too  will  probably  have  something  to  say  for  their 
wigs.  But,  besides  numbering  these  gentlemen,  I  would  likewise 
allow  them  to  bear  in  a  conspicuous  manner,  the  grand  di&in&ion 
of  Fellow  and  Licentiate ,  which  has  hitherto,  from  ignorance  and 
inattention,  been  so  little  regarded.4  This  I  would  propose  should 
be  marked  on  the  top  of  their  gold-headed  canes,  by  a  large  F,  or  a 
large  L.  It  may  indeed  be  obje6fed,  that  the  serious  and  thought¬ 
ful  method  in  which  many  of  the  faculty  press  their  canes  to  their 
mouths  or  chins,  may  prevent  this  diftindtion  from  being  seen.  To 
which  I  answer,  that  if  a  man  is  not  satisfied  with  the  advice  of  his 
physician  till  he  has  seen  whether  there  is  an  F.  or  an  L.  on  the  top 


4  The  licentiate  was  properly  one  who  in  the  opinion  of  some  examining 
body  was  considered  to  have  sufficient  ability  to  practise;  in  early  use  the  term 
was  sometimes  synonymous  with  graduate ,  but  its  special  sense  seems  to  have 
covered  those  holders  of  a  special  degree  between  bachlor  and  master  or  doctor. 
Fellow  was  used  much  more  vaguely;  the  most  distinct  example  is  a  sentence  in 
Johnson’s  Life  of  Garth — “The  College  of  Physicians,  in  July,  1687,  published 
an  edift  requiring  all  the  fellows,  candidates,  and  licentiates,  to  give  gratuitous 
advice  to  the  neighbouring  poor.”  The  fellows  I  take  to  be  physicians  of  expe¬ 
rience  and  worth,  officially  recognized  as  members  of  the  body  which  upheld 
the  standards  of  the  profession.  As  late  as  1806  the  use  of  the  term  is  uncertain; 
in  the  Medical  Journal  for  1801  (5.  314)  we  find  “a  fellow,  that  is,  any  Mem¬ 
ber  who  resides  within  seven  miles  of  London”;  in  the  same  journal  for  1805 
(14.  550) — “a  member  or  licentiate  of  the  College  of  Physicians.” 

The  importance  which  members  of  the  profession  attached  to  precision  in 
use  of  their  titles  is  seen  in  Letters  of  B.,  I.  208,  where  Boswell  rehearses  the 
complaint  of  one  Dr.  Memis,  who  brought  suit  against  the  managers  of  the  Royal 
Infirmary  of  Aberdeen  for  alluding  to  him  in  the  charter  as  Doctor  of  Medicine , 
whereas  the  term  elsewhere  used  was  Physician. 
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of  his  cane,  let  him  insist  on  having  a  peep  at  it,  and  if  the  physi¬ 
cian  should  give  him  a  hearty  rap  for  his  pains,  I  am  sure  I  do 
not  care. 

As  for  mere  Men  of  Fortune ,  who  are  so  much  indulged  as  to 
be  exempted  from  all  professions,  they  have  Still  good  reason  to  be 
numbered.  I  would  mark  upon  their  coat  buttons  the  number 
of  their  years,  and  upon  their  waiStcoat  buttons,  as  nearer  their 
hearts,  I  would  mark  the  number  of  their  rents.  In  this  manner 
we  should  know  what  we  are  about  better  than  we  do  at  present. 

The  scheme  cannot  be  complete,  unless  the  ladies  are  also  num¬ 
bered  ;  and  I  have  so  good  an  opinion  of  the  fair  sex,  that  I  am 
persuaded  they  will  not  refuse  to  be  upon  equal  terms  with  the 
men.  It  is  true  they  do  not  wear  buttons ;  but  they  wear  bracelets; 
and  upon  these  I  would  have  their  numbers  inscribed,  which  will 
be  making  these  ornaments  of  Still  more  consequence  than  any  of 
the  hints  suggested  by  the  authour  of  the  Idler ,  who  has  written 
a  paper  expressly  upon  the  subje6t.5  I  cannot  venture  to  take  upon 
me  to  adjuSt  the  articles  which  it  will  be  proper  for  the  ladies  to 
number.  I  would  hope  that  some  of  your  ingenious  female  corre¬ 
spondents  will  be  kind  enough  to  assist  me  in  this.  I  would,  how¬ 
ever,  propose  that  the  ladies,  as  well  as  the  gentlemen,  should 
carry  the  number  of  their  age  and  of  their  fortune.  When  this  is 
once  a  settled  mode,  we  shall  see  the  parties  at  routs  in  much  closer 
conference  than  ever.  Young  ladies,  on  their  firSl  coming  to  town, 
will  find  many  gallant  swains  admiring  their  fine  hands,  in  order  to 
Steal  a  glance  at  their  bracelets;  but  then  ladies  may  be  even  with 
them  by  taking  the  gentlemen  by  the  buttons.  Many  improve¬ 
ments  no  doubt  will  be  made  upon  this  scheme.  Some  coquets, 
perhaps,  will  insist  to  bear  on  their  bracelets  the  number  of  con¬ 
quests  which  they  have  made.  In  that  case,  some  of  our  brilliant 
men  of  the  town  will  no  doubt  demand  the  same  privilege,  to 
shew  their  viftories  over  the  ladies.  In  this,  they  will  not  be 
upon  equal  terms;  for  however  Strange  it  is,  the  women  are  fond 


5  The-  Idler,  39,  from  which  Boswell  manifestly  took  the  scheme  of  the 
present  essay.  It  suggests  new  uses  of  the  bracelet  such  as  these:  that  ladies  not 
only  wear  pictures  of  beloved  persons  on  the  arm,  but  emblems  and  decorations 
suggestive  of  the  owner’s  interests  and  status;  that  military  men  wear  reminders 
of  ladies  at  home,  or  devices  by  which  to  remember  towns  or  fortresses  yet  to  be 
taken,  etc. 
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of  the  men  who  have  made  conquefts  j  whereas,  your  killing  fe¬ 
males  are  something  like  those  adventurers,  who  can  boaft  of 
having  killed  their  men — They  may  dazzle  with  a  sort  of  ad¬ 
miration,  but  every  body  wishes  to  shun  them  as  companions. 

There  is  one  other  species  of  human  beings,  whom  I  had  almoa 
forgotten,  but  who  surely  ought  to  be  numbered,  and  that  is  our 
-politicians.  But  how  to  number  them  with  any  certainty,  I  should 
be  much  at  a  loss.  Their  notions  of  former  events  might  indeed 
be  marked  upon  their  buttons.  Thus  the  aeady  friends  of  the 
House  of  Stuart  might  wear  number  1660,  the  year  of  King 
Charles  the  Second’s  restoration,  while  your  zealous  Revolu¬ 
tionists  might  have  their  buttons  impressed  with  the  number 
1688;6 7  and  that  I  may  not  be  forgetful  of  a  gay  exile  with  whom 
I  have  passed  many  a  pleasant  hour,  I  would  remind  my  readers 
of  a  time  when  there  were  politicians  of  number  45.'  My  diffi¬ 
culty  as  to  the  numbering  of  politicians  respefts  those  actually 
engaged  in  the  game,  who  change  about  in  so  wonderful  a  manner, 
that  it  is  impossible  to  denote  them  by  any  set  of  figures.  I  would 
therefore  propose  that  their  buttons,  like  those  for  washing-waiSf- 


6  The  year  of  the  “sad  necessary  shock,  the  Revolution”  ( Letters  of  B., 
2.  284),  which  brought  William  and  Mary  to  the  throne.  For  the  attitude  of 
Johnson  and  Boswell  toward  this  event,  see  Hyp.  19  n.  10. 

7  The  gay  exile  was  John  Wilkes  (1727—1797),  radical  politician,  wit, 
classical  student,  and  libertine.  After  some  experience  in  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons,  he  expected  from  his  friend  Pitt  a  political  plum  or  two;  he  attributed  his 
disappointments  to  the  influence  of  Lord  Bute,  the  Scottish  prime  minister,  and 
established  a  periodical  called  The  North  Briton  (1762)  in  order  to  attack  him. 
Wilkes  wrote  a  sarcastic  criticism  of  George  Ill’s  speech  opening  Parliament  in 
1763,  as  Number  45  of  this  paper.  Petty  persecution  on  the  part  of  the  admin¬ 
istration  culminated  in  sentence  for  libel,  and  Wilkes’s  flight  to  the  Continent.  In 
1768  he  returned  to  England,  where  his  plea  for  pardon  was  rejected.  Un¬ 
daunted,  he  offered  himself  as  candidate  for  Parliament  from  Middlesex,  and 
was  elected  by  a  decisive  vote.  He  was  refused  his  seat,  and  the  sentence  of 
imprisonment  and  fine  pronounced  against  him  in  1764  was  carried  out.  He 
became  at  once  the  representative  of  the  radicals,  and  “45”  or  “Wilkes  and 
Liberty”  developed  into  battle  cries  so  potent  that  the  administration  was  obliged 
to  stay  its  hand  (cf.  Hyp.  47).  Later  Wilkes  was  elected  alderman  of  London, 
sheriff  for  London  and  Middlesex,  and  Lord  Mayor  of  London.  Boswell  spent 
considerable  time  with  him  in  Italy  during  his  exile,  and  remained  his  jovial 
correspondent  and  friend.  See  Bleackley,  Life  of  John  Wilkes ,  and  Letters  of 
B.,  Index. 
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coats,  should  be  made  to  go  on  a  lace,  so  as  to  be  taken  off  and  on 
at  pleasure.  In  that  way,  by  having  a  sufficient  Stock  of  buttons 
with  different  numbers,  their  designations  might  be  varied  as  faSt 
as  their  sentiments  and  conne&ions. 

I  claim  great  merit  from  the  invention  of  this  general  number¬ 
ing,  and  therefore  I  hope  you  will  give  it  a  place  in  your  paper, 
that  if  I  meet  with  no  other  reward,  I  may  at  leaSt  have  the 
pleasure  to  receive  a  little  praise.” 
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[ON  LEARNING] 

Subagrefie  ingenium  nullis  vetufiatis  leSiionibus  exfolitum. 

— Ammianus  Marcellinus.1 

“A  ruftick  genius  not  refined  by  any  ancient  learning.” 

AMONGST  the  paradoxes  which  ingenious  vanity  has  at- 
tempted  to  maintain,  there  is  none  that  has  been  better  re¬ 
ceived  by  the  multitude  than  the  inutility,  nay,  the  hurtfulness  of 
Learning.  For  as  the  greatest  number  of  mankind  are  destitute 
of  learning,  it  is  soothing  to  them  to  be  told,  that  they  need  not 
repine  at  their  own  inferiority,  or  rather  indeed,  to  go  direftly  to 
the  cause  of  fretfulness — the  superiority  of  others.2 

1  In  his  Rerum  Gestarum  Libri. 

2  A  criticism  of  himself  as  well  as  of  the  “multitude”;  Boswell  was  acutely 
conscious  of  his  deficiencies  in  learning  (see  Letters  of  B.,  I.  101,  214,  224,  226, 
239,  245  ;  2.  297,  301,  304,  309,  380;  and  Life  of  J.,  I.  475  ;  3.  463),  and  his 
“fretfulness”  at  the  superiority  of  others  shows  itself  from  time  to  time  in 
his  attempts  to  argue  that  learning  is  perhaps  unnecessary.  For  instance,  when 
Johnson  ( Life  of  J.,  2.  413)  “combats  the  idle  superficial  notion  that  knowledge 
enough  may  be  acquired  in  conversation,”  he  is  undoubtedly  answering  a  sugges¬ 
tion  of  Boswell;  so  likewise  the  conversation  (ibid.,  I.  529—30)  started  by 
Boswell’s  asking  him  “if  he  really  thought  a  knowledge  of  the  Greek  and  Latin 
languages  an  essential  requisite  to  a  good  education.” 

In  this  essay,  however,  Boswell  presents  the  point  of  view  to  which  he  brought 
himself  in  a  letter  to  Temple  in  1780 — “I  begin  to  think  that  true  elevation  is 
to  be  acquired  from  Study  and  thinking.”  Certain  passages  in  the  letter  are  closely 
parallel  to  various  parts  of  the  essay  ( Letters  of  B.,  2.  304  ff.) : 

Often  do  I  upbraid  and  look  down  upon  myself  when,  in  contemplation  of  the  heights 
of  learning  to  which  one  may  attain,  I  view  my  own  inferiority,  and  think  how  much  many 
others  and,  amongt  them,  you,  Temple,  are  above  me.  Yet,  on  the  other  hand,  when  I  con¬ 
sider  what  vexations  you  suffer  from  which  I  am  free,  I  am  inclined  to  quiet  myself.  “Much 
Study  is  a  weariness  to  the  flesh,”  says  the  Wise  Man.  Now  if  there  is  upon  the  whole  more 
pain  than  pleasure  in  advancing  far  into  literature,  would  you  advise  one  to  do  it?  .... 

[The  letter  is  resumed  next  day.] 

Drowsiness  ....  hung  heavy  upon  me  laft  night,  when  I  was  willing  to  suppose  more 
pain  than  pleasure  in  advancing  far  into  literature.  Men  of  delicate  nerves  may  at  times  suffer 
from  their  knowledge.  But  they  would  suffer  by  something  else,  and  even  their  enjoyments 
from  knowledge  counterbalance  [sic]  their  sufferings.  And  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  a  period  is 
coming  when  they  will  have  a  more  full  relish  of  their  intellectual  acquisitions.  And  men  of 
sound  and  vigourous  minds  have  high  satisfaction  in  their  knowledge.  Dr.  Johnson  maintains 
that  a  man  is  truly  happy  in  proportion  to  his  knowledge.  I  myself,  who  know  so  little,  can 
judge  from  experience  of  the  pleasure  of  knowledge  from  what  I  do  know.  What  mut  be  the 
pleasure  of  some  men  whose  enlarged  minds  and  retentive  memories  possess  large  extensive 
funds  of  various  knowledge  provided  they  have  vivacity  enough  to  enjoy  it? 
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But  as  truth  should  be  invariably  supported  by  a  philosopher , 
which  I  profess  myself  to  be  in  the  modest  original  signification  of 
the  word,  a  lover  of  wisdom ,3 4  and  the  levelling  system  is  not  less 
injurious  to  excellence  of  mind,  than  to  external  good  order,  it 
shall  be  the  purpose  of  this  essay  to  bring  together  some  reflexions 
in  opposition  to  so  baneful  a  reverie. 

We  find  in  some  of  the  poets  several  Xarts  of  fancy  againX 
Learning,  as  if  it  only  served  to  diXurb  underXandings,  and  sicken 
our  imaginations.  But  we  are  sure  that  these  poets  themselves 
were  not  in  reality  of  an  opinion  so  wild  and  dispiriting  to  ani¬ 
mated  exertion.  For  they  Xudied  with  assiduity,  and  shewed  in 
other  parts  of  their  writings  how  much  they  had  derived  from 
books.  I  speak  not  of  ignorant  rhymers,  who  could  compose  an 
ordinary  ballad  or  drinking  song,  but  of  such  as  truly  deserved  the 
name  of  poets  from  the  matter  and  Xyle  of  their  compositions. 

There  are,  I  allow,  diXinXions  to  be  made  in  considering  this 
subjeX.  A  man  of  a  weak  mind  may  be  overloaded  with  learning, 
so  that  his  faculties  which  might  have  served  him  very  well,  if  left 
to  their  natural  play,  are  buried  in  what  Pope  well  expresses  by 
ulearned  lumber for  lumber  it  certainly  muX  be,  when  not 
suXained  by  an  intelleX  sufficiently  vigorous.  This,  however,  is 
not  inconsistent  with  the  same  great  poet’s  maxim,  that  “A  little 
learning  is  a  dangerous  thing.”  For,  to  “drink  deep  of  the  Pierian 
spring,”  or  know  a  subjeX  much,  or  well,  inXead  of  having  a  con¬ 
fused  notion  of  it,  is  what  Pope  means  in  opposition  to  a  little 
learning,  and  what  I  mean  in  opposition  to  being  overloaded  with 
learning,  since  no  man  is  overloaded  with  that  which  he  can  carry 


3  Boswell  is  taking  care  to  distinguish  himself  from  Deists  and  sentimental 
materialists,  the  popular  philosophers  whose  “pernicious  ravings”  so  distressed — 
and  attracted — him.  Cf.  Hy-p.  7,  1 1,  12,  20,  22,  for  censure  of  them.  See  also 
Life  of  J.,  Index,  under  Bolingbroke,  Dempster,  Hume,  Priestley,  Rousseau,  etc. 
One  of  Boswell’s  firmest  and  earliest  reasons  for  loving  Johnson  was  the  lexi¬ 
cographer’s  ability  to  vanquish  sophistry  by  “sollid  sense  and  vigourous  reasoning” 
( Letters  of  B.,  I.  27,  29). 

4  The  notion  here  presented  was  evidently  a  standing  excuse  with  Boswell  for 
his  lack  of  learning.  See  Life  of  J.,  3.  460,  and  Hyp.  4;  in  that  early  essay 
Boswell  uses  the  same  quotation  from  Pope’s  Essay  on  Criticism  (613)  that  he 
uses  here,  and  very  nearly  the  same  terms  to  express  his  thought. 

The  following  quotations  from  Pope  are  also  from  the  Essay  on  Criticism , 
215,  216. 
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with  ease.  Nor  is  the  species  of  learning  to  be  reckoned  of  no 
consequence}  since  we  know  that  the  absurdity  of  many  laborious 
men  hath  filled  immense  volumes  with  what  cannot  be  underwood, 
and  is  absolutely  useless.  This  is  doubtless  “learned  lumber}” 
and  if  by  Learning  we  are  to  understand  such  a  Stock  for  the 
memory,  I  should  agree  that  the  paradox  which  I  wish  to  refute, 
is  a  true  and  very  judicious  observation.  I  will  go  farther}  for  I 
cannot  help  thinking  that  a  great  deal  of  the  metaphysical  specula¬ 
tion,  which  has  employed  the  ableSt  heads,  is  not  only  of  no  service 
to  the  world,  but  absolutely  pernicious}  so  that  as  to  this  I  would 
adopt  two  lines  of  a  gentleman  whom  I  eSteem  as  a  genuine  poeti¬ 
cal  genius,  Mr.  Hamilton,  of  Bangour: 

“Lean  Study,  sire  of  sallow  doubt, 

“I  put  thy  musing  taper  out.”0 

But  surely  good  Learning  is  a  valuable  acquisition,  and  ancient 
Learning,  as  it  has  come  down  to  us  through  such  a  long  succession 
of  ages,  muff  make  us  wiser,  and  better,  and  happier.  The  dross 
has  been  left  behind,  and  only  what  is  pure  and  precious  has  been 
preserved  till  now.  It  is  a  favourite  mode  with  many  in  this  age, 


6  William  Hamilton  of  Bangour  (1704—1754),  Jacobite  poet,  was  one  of 
the  authors  upon  whom  Boswell  and  Johnson  did  not  agree.  Boswell  mentions 
him  with  pleasure  in  Hebr.,  48,  and  in  the  Life  of  J.,  3.  1  70,  gives  an  account 
of  a  struggle  to  make  Johnson  appreciate  him: 

In  the  afternoon  I  tried  to  get  Dr.  Johnson  to  like  the  Poems  of  Mr.  Hamilton  of 
Bangour,  which  I  had  brought  with  me:  I  had  been  much  pleased  with  them  at  a  very 
early  age;  the  impression  Still  remained  on  my  mind;  it  was  confirmed  by  the  opinion  of  my 
friend  the  Honourable  Andrew  Erskine,  himself  both  a  good  poet  and  a  good  critick,  who 
thought  Hamilton  as  true  a  poet  as  ever  wrote,  and  that  his  not  having  fame  was  unaccount¬ 
able.  Johnson,  upon  repeated  occasions  ....  talked  slightingly  of  Hamilton.  He  said  there 
was  no  power  of  thinking  in  his  verses,  nothing  that  strikes  one,  nothing  better  than  what 
you  generally  find  in  magazines;  and  that  the  higheSt  praise  they  deserved  was,  that  they  were 
very  well  for  a  gentleman  to  hand  about  among  his  friends.  He  said  the  imitation  of  Ne  sit 

ancillce  tibi  amor,  &c.  was  too  solemn . He  read  the  beautiful  pathetick  song,  At  the 

• poor  shepherd’s  mournful  fate,  and  did  not  seem  to  give  attention  to  what  I  had  been  used  to 
think  tender  elegant  Strains,  but  laughed  at  the  rhyme,  in  Scotch  pronunciation,  wishes  and 

blushes,  reading  wushes — and  there  he  Stopped . When  I  urged  that  there  were  some 

good  poetical  passages  in  the  book,  “Where  (said  he,)  will  you  find  so  large  colleftion  without 
some?”  ....  I  was  Struck  with  the  uncertainty  of  taSte,  and  somewhat  sorry  that  a  poet  whom 
I  had  long  read  with  fondness,  was  not  approved  by  Dr.  Johnson.  I  comforted  myself  with 
thinking  that  the  beauties  were  too  delicate  for  his  robuSt  perceptions. 

Hamilton  is  remembered  now  only  by  his  Braes  of  Yarrow.  The  Ode  quoted  in 
this  essay  is  his  second,  beginning  Begone,  -pursuits  so  vain  and  light.  Boswell’s 
judgment  of  Hamilton  may  have  been  influenced  by  the  fact  that  he  was  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  poet’s  son  (Boswelliana,  270  If.). 
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to  separate  Knowledge  from  Learning,  and  to  hold,  that  we  may 
have  all  the  substance  of  ancient  attainments  by  means  of  transla¬ 
tion,  without  understanding  the  languages  in  which  they  are 
contained."  But  although  I  am  not  able  clearly  to  explain  it,  I  am 
fully  convinced,  and  every  man  who  has  a  relish  of  Greek  and 
Latin,  or  of  one  of  them,  will  agree  with  me,  that  the  science  muSt 
be  very  dry  indeed  which  can  be  equally  well  communicated  to  the 
mind  through  the  medium  of  translation,  as  by  the  direbt  expres¬ 
sion  of  its  author.  This  is  true,  even  as  to  literary  compositions,  in 
modern  languages,  but  has  much  greater  force  when  applied  to 
those  writings  which  were  finished  with  the  utmobt  care  and  nicety, 
in  times  when  Language  was  in  a  far  higher  Slate  of  perfection. 

I  was  lately  reading  at  a  more  mature  period  of  my  life, 
Cicero’s  oration  Pro  Archia  Poeta ,  which  is  one  of  that  distin¬ 
guished  orator’s  moSt  elegant  compositions,  and  contains  the  fineSt 
recommendation  of  literce  humaniores ,  or  what  we  call  classical 
learning.  T here  is  the  celebrated  passage  which  has  been  quoted  a 
thousand  times,  and  cannot  be  quoted  too  often:  “Hcec  Tludia 
adolescentiam  agunt ,  senePtutem  oblePlanty  secundas  res  ornant , 
adversis  perfugium  ac  solatium  prebenty  del  eel  ant  domiy  non  im- 
pediunt  forisy  pernoctant  nobiscumy  peregrinantury  rufticantur — 
These  Studies  employ  our  youth,  soothe  our  old  age,  adorn 

6  Boswell  is  perhaps  reflecting  upon  Johnson’s  criticism  of  Scottish  education 
in  his  Journey  to  the  WeJiern  Islands: 

Men  bred  in  the  Universities  of  Scotland  cannot  be  expetted  to  be  often  decorated  with 
the  splendours  of  ornamental  erudition,  but  they  obtain  a  mediocrity  of  knowledge  between 
learning  and  ignorance,  not  inadequate  to  the  purposes  of  common  life,  which  is,  I  believe, 
very  widely  diffused  among  them. 

Johnson  defended  his  opinion  in  a  conversation  of  1775  {Life  of  J.,  2.  416). 
Contrast  to  the  statements  in  this  essay,  the  praise  given  to  modern  variety  of 
information  at  the  expense  of  decayed  learning,  in  Hyp.  52. 

It  is  possible  that  Boswell  is  writing  this  essay  from  his  notes  of  a  conversation 
of  1776,  in  which  translation  and  the  general  diffusion  of  knowledge,  were  major 
topics;  the  remarks  on  translation  are  comparable  to  the  expressions  here  used 
{Life  of  J.,  3.  42): 

We  talked  of  translation.  I  said,  I  could  not  define  it,  nor  could  I  think  of  a  similitude 
to  illustrate  it;  but  that  it  appeared  to  me  the  translation  of  poetry  could  be  only  imitation. 
Johnson.  “You  may  translate  books  of  science  exaStly.  You  may  also  translate  hiltory,  in  so 
far  as  it  is  not  embellished  with  oratory,  which  is  poetical.  Poetry,  indeed,  cannot  be  trans¬ 
lated;  and,  therefore,  it  is  the  poets  that  preserve  languages;  for  we  would  not  be  at  the 
trouble  to  learn  a  language,  if  we  could  have  all  that  is  written  in  it  juft  as  well  in  a 
translation.  But  as  the  beauties  of  poetry  cannot  be  preserved  in  any  language  except  that 
in  which  it  was  originally  written,  we  learn  the  language.” 
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prosperity,  afford  a  refuge  and  comfort  in  adversity,  delight  us  at 
home,  do  not  hinder  us  when  abroad,  are  with  us  in  the  night, 
travel  with  us,  go  to  the  country  with  us.” 

Addison,  who  was  himself  an  instance  of  a  scholar  raised  on 
that  account  to  a  high  employment  in  the  State,  maintains  in  one 
of  his  papers  in  the  Spectator,  that  men  of  Learning  are  moSt  fit 
for  important  business.  Unluckily  the  dobtrine  did  not  hold  in 
his  case.'  But  that  was  not  owing  to  his  Learning,  but  to  an  un¬ 
common  anxiety  for  correbtness,  which  constantly  possessed  him, 
insomuch,  that  we  are  told  by  Mr.  Joseph  Warton,  in  his  enter¬ 
taining  Essay  on  the  Life  and  Writings  of  Mr.  Pope,  that  Addison 
would  correbt  his  proof  sheets  again  and  again,  and  reprint  a  leaf 
for  the  alteration  of  a  single  word.  In  general,  the  doStrine  is 
juStj  for,  as  Cicero  observes  in  the  same  oration,  “Omnes  artes 
qua?  ad  humanitatem  'pertinent  habent  quoddam  commune  vincu¬ 
lum,  et  quasi  cognatione  quadam  inter  se  continentur — All  human 
arts  have  a  certain  common  bond  of  union,  and  are  contained,  as  it 
were  by  a  certain  relation  one  to  another.” 

He  shews  the  truth  of  this  proposition  §!ill  more  clearly,  as 
follows:  C(An  tu  exiTtimas ,  aut  suppetere  nobis  posse  quod  quotidie 
dicamus  in  tanta  varietate  rerum  nisi  animos  noftros  dodtrina  ex- 
colamus,  aut  jerre  animos  tantum  posse  contentionem  nisi  eos 
dodlrina  eadem  relaxemus — Think  you  that  we  could  be  supplied 


7  The  Spectator,  469.  Johnson  reveals  Addison’s  unfitness  for  business  in 
unmeasured  terms  ( Life  of  Addison)  : 

When  the  House  of  Hanover  took  possession  of  the  throne,  it  was  reasonable  to  expeft 
that  the  zeal  of  Addison  would  be  suitably  rewarded.  Before  the  arrival  of  King  George,  he 
was  made  secretary  to  the  regency,  and  was  required  by  his  office  to  send  notice  to  Hanover 
that  the  Queen  was  dead,  and  that  the  throne  was  vacant.  To  do  this  would  not  have  been 
difficult  to  any  man  but  Addison,  who  was  so  overwhelmed  with  the  greatness  of  the  event, 
and  so  diftrafted  by  choice  of  expression,  that  the  lords,  who  could  not  wait  for  the  niceties 
of  criticism,  called  Mr.  Southwell,  a  clerk  in  the  house,  and  ordered  him  to  dispatch  the 
message.  Southwell  readily  told  what  was  necessary  in  the  common  ftyle  of  business,  and 

valued  himself  upon  having  done  what  was  too  hard  for  Addison . [In  1717]  he  rose 

to  his  higheft  elevation,  being  made  secretary  of  State.  For  this  employment  he  might  be 
juftly  supposed  qualified  by  long  praftice  of  business,  and  by  his  regular  ascent  through  other 
offices;  but  expeftation  is  often  disappointed;  it  is  universally  confessed  that  he  was  unequal 
to  the  duties  of  his  place.  In  the  house  of  commons  he  could  not  speak,  and  therefore  was 
useless  to  the  defence  of  the  government.  In  the  office,  says  Pope,  he  could  not  issue  an  order 
without  losing  his  time  in  queft  of  fine  expressions.  What  he  gained  in  rank,  he  loft  in  credit; 
and,  finding  by  experience  his  own  inability,  was  forced  to  solicit  his  dismission,  with  a  pension 
of  fifteen  hundred  pounds  a  year.  His  friends  palliated  this  relinquishment,  of  which  both 
friends  and  enemies  knew  the  true  reason,  with  an  account  of  declining  health,  and  the 
necessity  of  recess  and  quiet. 
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with  what  we  daily  speak  in  so  great  a  variety  of  affairs,  if  we  did 
not  cultivate  our  minds  with  Learning,  and  could  our  minds  bear 
such  struggles  if  we  did  not  relax  them  with  that  Learning?” 

He  is  candid  enough  to  admit,  that  he  has  known  many  men 
blessed  with  good  parts  and  dispositions  make  an  excellent  figure 
without  Learning;  nay,  that  he  has  oftener  seen  natural  advan¬ 
tages  do  well  without  learning,  than  Learning  without  natural 
advantages.  But  then  he  tells  us,  that  when  to  distinguished 
natural  advantages,  Learning  has  been  added,  a  character  very 
high  indeed,  and  what  he  dignifies  as  divine ,  has  arisen,  of  which 
he  gives  us  several  examples. 

The  charaSter  expressed  in  my  motto  by  “ subagrefie  ingenium 
— a  ruStic  genius,”  was  in  the  view  of  Cicero.  For  in  the  same 
oration  he  speaks  of  being  “ Animo  agrefli ,  ac  duro — of  a  ruStic 
and  hard  mind,”  which  a  man  of  very  good  coarse  sense  may  be, 
like  Ocellus ,  mentioned  by  Horace ,  as  Ruslicus  abnormis  sapiens , 
which  I  would  thus  put  into  English,  “a  rough,  sensible  country¬ 
man.”'  But  that  charabter  though  of  good  eSteem  is  certainly 
inferior  to  a  man  of  sense,  refined  or  polished  by  ancient  learning. 
The  undisputed  preference  of  ancient  composition  is  acknowledged 
even  by  Cicero,  in  this  oration,  who  after  celebrating  the  quickness 
of  Archias,  whom  he  had  heard  utter  extempore ,  Umagnum  nu- 
merum  optimorum  versuum  —  a  great  number  of  very  good 
verses adds,  that  when  he  composed  accurately  and  deliberately 
they  were  of  such  merit  “ut  ad  veterum  scriptorum  laudem  perve- 
nirent;  that  they  attained  to  the  praise  of  ancient  writers.”  Indeed 
I  inherit  a  respeSt  for  the  ancient  writers,  having  heard  my  father, 
a  very  Steady  reader  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  authors,  recommend 
as  the  beSt  plan  of  Study,  to  read  chronologically  so  as  not  to  give 
one’s  time  to  the  moderns  till  after  having  finished  the  ancients.8 9 10 

To  an  Hypochondriack ,  Learning  is  exceedingly  advantageous. 
Should  it  be  considered  only  as  affording  pleasure  like  what  is!0  had 
from  playing  on  a  musical  instrument,  it  is  well  worth  his  while 
to  acquire  it  as  much  as  he  can  in  the  clear  seasons  of  his  existence. 


8  Sat.,  2.  2  .  3.  Properly,  Ofellus ;  see  Hyp.  37,  where  also  it  is  Ocellus,  un¬ 
corrected.  The  quotation  is  used  as  motto  for  The  Spectator,  109. 

9  For  Boswell’s  various  attitudes  toward  systematic  study,  cf.  Hyp.  46  n.  7. 

10  Originally  printed  it,  and  left  uncorrected  by  Boswell. 
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But  we  know  that  it  affords  salutary  food  to  his  faculties,  and 
prevents  them  from  raging  ravenously  abroad,  or  secretly  gnaw¬ 
ing  and  preying  upon  the  soul  itself,  and  that  it  gradually 
Strengthens  and  gives  a  firm  tone  to  the  mind.11  Let  not,  therefore, 
an  Hypochondriack  resign  himself  to  idleness}  though  by  reason 
of  a  temporary  miSt,  Learning  should  have  a  false  and  distorted 
appearance  to  him,  and  though  he  should  not  then  be  able  to  per¬ 
ceive  any  good  that  it  has  done  to  him,  Learning  is  in  some  cases 
to  the  mind,  like  manure  to  the  earth.  It  enriches  it  while  its  own 
diStinSt  existence  is  concealed,  or  eludes  observation. 

In  my  paper  upon  Excess ,  I  have  treated  that  subjeft  so  fully, 
that  I  need  not  caution  my  readers  particularly  againSt  an  excess 
of  Study,  which  is  not  only  “a  weariness  to  the  flesh”12  but  exhauSts 
and  depresses  the  mind.  When  I  recommend  Learning,  I  am  to 
be  understood  as  having  a  due  regard  to  different  constitutions  and 
tempers,  to  which  different  proportions  of  Study  are  suitable ;  and 
as  to  these,  every  one  muSt  condubt  himself  according  to  his  own 
particular  case. 

It  muSt  not,  however,  be  expected,  that  Learning  will  secure  us 
againSt  unhappiness  in  this  life;  men  of  Learning  are  not  a  diStinft 
race  of  beings,  more  than  men  of  wealth,  or  of  any  other  good 
distinguishing  quality.  There  is  indeed  too  general  a  propensity 
to  look  upon  them  as  a  peculiar  tribe.  I  have  no  objection  to  all 


11  Johnson  admitted  that  he  had  fled  from  studies  to  the  excitement  of  social 
life  as  a  cure  for  melancholy  ( Life  of  I.  517),  but  he  advised  Boswell  to  turn 
to  books.  “I  am  to  read  more  and  drink  less.  That  was  his  counsel,”  Boswell  tells 
Temple  ( Letters  of  B.,  1.  226).  The  same  advice  is  given  in  the  Life  of  3.  6: 

“If  I  were  in  the  country,  and  were  digressed  by  that  malady,  I  would  force  myself  to 
take  a  book;  and  every  time  I  did  it  I  should  find  it  the  easier.” 

In  another  conversation  on  hypochondria,  Johnson  advised  Boswell  to  “have  as 
many  books  about  him  as  he  could;  that  he  might  read  upon  any  subject  upon 
which  he  had  a  desire  for  instruction  at  the  time”  {ibid.,  3.  219). 

See  also  Rasselas,  chap.  1  1 : 

Knowledge  is  certainly  one  of  the  means  of  pleasure,  as  is  confessed  by  the  natural  desire 
which  every  mind  feels  of  increasing  its  ideas.  Ignorance  is  mere  privation  ....  ;  it  is  a 
vacuity  in  which  the  soul  sits  motionless  and  torpid  for  want  of  attraction  ....  I  am 
therefore  inclined  to  conclude,  that  if  nothing  counteracts  the  natural  consequence  of  learning, 
we  grow  more  happy  as  our  minds  take  wider  range. 

12  Eccl.,  12.  12 — properly,  “ of  the  flesh.”  The  quotation  is  made  in  this 
connection  in  the  letter  to  Temple  given  in  note  2  above,  with  the  same  slight 
error. 
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respeft  being  paid  them,  and,  to  the  honour  of  France,  I  under¬ 
stand  that  it  is  the  only  country  in  the  world  where  Literature  is 
an  etaty  a  rank  in  society.  Learned  men  are  subjedt  to  all  the  evils 
that  “flesh,”  in  general,  “is  heir  to.”13  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
they  are  not  in  a  worse  condition  than  other  men,  though,  Joannes 
Pierius  Valerianus  in  his  treatise  De  Liter atorum  infelicitatey  has 
collected  no  less  than  one  hundred  and  eight  instances  of  unfor¬ 
tunate  Literati ;  and  Cornelius  TolliuSy  in  an  appendix  to  it,  has 
added  fifty  three.  The  former  draws  this  sad  conclusion:  “ TErum - 
nosissimum  rerum  omnium  arbitror  sane  lit  eras — I  truly  think 
learning  the  moSt  wretched  of  all  things.”  But  the  truth  is,  he 
shews  no  peculiar  infelicity  connected  with  Learning,  but  enumer¬ 
ates  disasters  which  might  have  happened  to  the  different  persons, 
whether  learned,  or  not,  or  which  were  occasioned  not  by  their 
Learning,  but  by  their  offending  againSt  the  establishments  under 
which  they  lived.14  For  the  comfort  of  the  Studious,  I  can  with 
pleasure  mention,  that  I  have  seen  a  table  of  longevity,  lately 
drawn  up  by  a  curious  gentleman,  consisting  of  three  columns,  one 
of  kings,  one  of  poets,  and  one  of  philosophers ;  and  it  appears, 
that  the  poets  lived  many  years  more  than  the  kings  ;  but  the 
philosophers  whose  application  muSt  be  allowed  to  be  the  greatest, 
lived  many  years  more  than  either  the  poets  or  the  kings. 


13  Hamlet,  3.  1  .  64.  Quotations  from  this  soliloquy  occur  again  in  Hyp.  22, 
5L  63. 

14  This  curious  work  had  a  long  history.  The  author,  whose  true  name  was 
John  Peter  Bolzani  (1477-1558),  knew  whereof  he  spoke,  since  much  of  his 
life  was  spent  in  dependence  or  servitude  for  the  sake  of  learning;  he  could  not 
read  until  he  was  fifteen  years  of  age.  He  became  a  protege  of  Cardinal  Bembo, 
Leo  X,  and  Clement  VII,  and  upon  the  death  of  his  last  patron,  a  Medicean 
cardinal,  he  retired  to  Padua.  His  works  are  largely  poetic  and  antiquarian. 
What  Boswell  quotes  is  his  ninth  book,  Contarenus,  sive  de  litteratorum  infelict- 
tate  (1620);  the  title  is  derived  from  the  first  section,  a  dialogue  between  the 
Venetian  ambassador  Contarino,  and  various  scholars  of  Rome. 

Cornelius  Tollius  (1620-1662?),  pupil  and  secretary  to  the  great  Gerardus 
Vossius,  brought  out  his  edition  of  Bolzani’s  work  in  1647  at  Amsterdam;  his 
additions  dealt  with  the  lives  of  French  and  Italian  writers.  Another  edition  was 
published  at  Helmstadt  in  1695.  In  1707,  an  edition  printed  at  Leipzig  included 
two  more  analogous  works  {De  exilio  and  De  miseria  poetarum  graecorum )  with 
a  preface  by  Johann  Mencke  (for  whom  see  Hyp.  21  n.  16).  The  latest  edition 
of  the  Contarenus  was  issued  by  Sir  Egerton  Brydges  at  Geneva  in  1821. 
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[ON  SUICIDE] 

Neque  enim  fruRra  in  sanElis  canonicis  libris  nusquam  nobis  divimtus 
fr&ceftum  fermissumve  referiri  poteR,  ut  vel  ifsius  adifiscendw  im~ 
mortalitatis ,  vel  ullius  carendi  cavendive  mali  causa ,  nobismetipsis 
necem  inferamus.— Sanct.  Augustin.  De  Civit.  Dei. 

“For,  it  is  not  without  a  meaning  that  we  can  no  where  in  the  holy  canoni¬ 
cal  books,  find  it  commanded  or  permitted,  that  either  to  attain  even 
“immortality,  or  to  free  ourselves  from,  or  guard  againSt  any  evil,  we 
“should  kill  ourselves.” 

rF  EAL  for  moral  rebtitude  and  for  the  dignity  of  virtue,  how- 
ever  laudable  and  generous,  hath  in  my  opinion  gone  too  far 
in  several  of  its  assumptions.  In  particular,  I  am  convinced  that 
desireable  as  it  may  be  to  have  an  universal  Standard  of  right  and 
wrong,  mankind  have  not  been  favoured  with  it.  Not  only  is  there 
no  such  universal  Standard  conspicuous  alike  to  the  learned  and  to 
the  ignorant,  as  is  the  sun  in  the  firmament ;  but  it  cannot  even  be 
discovered  with  equal  clearness  by  the  Studious,  in  the  same  way 
as  truths  in  mathematicks  or  natural  philosophy  are  discovered. 

But  while  I  express  my  opinion,  that  there  is  not  an  universal 
Standard  of  right  and  wrong,  I  at  the  same  time  agree  with  those 
writers  who  have  maintained  that  a  regard  for  what  is  thought 
right  in  human  condubt,  and  a  disapprobation  of  what  is  thought 
wrong,  though  erroneous  in  many  instances  of  application,  may  be 
traced  in  every  nation ;  and  that  some  of  the  great  points  of  duty 
are  very  generally  displayed  ;  so  that  I  can  quote  that  admirable 
passage  in  the  prophet  Micah:  “He  hath  shewed  thee,  O  man, 
what  is  good,  and  what  doth  the  Lord  require  of  thee,  but  to  do 
juStly,  and  to  love  mercy,  and  to  walk  humbly  with  thy  God.” 
And  such  of  the  human  race  as  have  the  benefit  of  a  revelation  by 
that  Divine  Person,  who  “spoke  as  never  man  spoke,”  have  these 
grand  articles  illustrated  in  a  superior  manner.  For  example,  how 
comprehensive,  and  fair,  and  amiable  is  that  precept,  “Whatsoever 
ye  would  that  men  should  do  unto  you,  do  ye  also  unto  them.”1 

As  one  Striking  proof  of  the  position  with  which  I  set  out,  I 
shall  instance  the  difference  of  opinion  which  has  been  entertained, 


1  The  biblical  quotations  are  Micah ,  6.  8;  John>  7.  46;  Mtth.,  7.  12. 
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as  to  the  right  which  a  man  has  to  put  an  end  to  his  existence  in 
this  life.  AmongSt  the  ancients  in  general,  it  was  not  disputed. 
The  Athenians  indeed  held  suicide  to  be  a  crime 5  and  as  a  mark  of 
infamy  punished  it  on  the  dead  body  of  the  perpetrator  by  cutting 
off  the  hand  with  which  the  deed  was  done.  But  the  Romans,  so 
far  from  thinking  in  the  same  manner,  looked  upon  suicide  as  one 
of  the  noblest  exertions  of  virtue,  if  there  was  a  proper  cause  for 
it,  such  as  avoiding  disgrace,  or  being  included  in  subjection  to 
what  a  man  deemed  lawless  power,  or  tyranny.* 2  In  Virgil’s  picture 
of  the  infernal  regions  we  find,  amongst  the  unhappy  wanderers, 
those  who  “ projecere  animas — threw  away  their  lives,”  that  is  to 
say,  who  killed  themselves  from  frivolous  motives,  while  those 
who  fell  magnanimously  by  their  own  hands,  as  Cato  was  thought 
to  do,  enjoy  distinguished  honours.3  This  is  a  distinction  of  spirit 


-  See  Westermarck,  Origin  and  Development  of  the  Moral  Ideas,  2.  248,  quot¬ 

ing  Aeschines,  In  Ctesiphontem,  244,  and  Justinian’s  Digesta,  48.  21  and  49.  16. 
The  Athenians  not  only  cut  off  the  hand  of  the  suicide  but  buried  it  apart  from 
the  body,  evidently  to  prevent  any  further  mischief  by  the  malicious  spirit.  Roman 
law  ignored  the  deed  as  outside  the  interests  of  the  state  except  in  two  cases:  the 
suicide  of  soldiers  was  a  crime,  and  the  suicide  of  accused  persons  was  assumed 
to  be  a  confession  of  guilt,  thus  entailing  the  same  consequences  as  to  property 
and  so  on,  that  condemnation  would  have  done. 

3  Aeneid,  6.  434  ff.,  8.  670. 

The  contrast  between  noble  Roman  and  ignoble  English  suicide  was  frequently 
made  by  English  moralists  of  the  eighteenth  century,  but  nowhere  more  forcibly 
than  in  Brown’s  Estimate  of  the  Manners  and  the  Principles  of  the  Times 
(1757),  1.  90  ff.: 

There  is  another  Circumstance  in  modern  Manners,  the  Consideration  of  which  muft  not 
be  omitted  because  at  firft  view  it  bids  fair  for  the  Spirit  of  Defence  among  the  Great:  I 
mean,  the  Spirit  of  deliberate  Self-Murder :  for  this  ran  high  in  ancient  GREECE  and  ROME, 
when  the  Spirit  of  Defence  was  flrong. 

For  the  clearing  of  this  Point,  it  muft  be  premised  and  confessed,  that  something  like  the 
Principle  of  Honour,  that  is,  the  Dread  of  Infamy  and  Shame,  appears  the  leading  Motive  in 
both  Instances.  But  a  farther  Diftinftion  is  to  be  made,  with  Regard  to  the  different  Objefts 
of  this  Fear;  ....  we  have  seen,  that  the  ruling  Pride  of  a  modern  Man  of  Fashion,  lies  in 
the  Parade  of  Dress,  Gaming,  Entertainments,  and  Equipage-,  whereas,  on  the  contrary,  the 

Ambition  of  an  old  Roman,  was,  to  excel  in  military  Virtue . The  Roman  killed  himself, 

because  he  had  been  unfortunate  in  War;  the  Englishman,  because  he  hath  been  unfortunate  at 
Whift;  the  old  Hero,  because  he  had  disgraced  his  Country;  the  modern,  because  he  dares  not 
shew  his  Head  at  Arthur’s:  That,  because  he  was  deprived  of  his  Glory;  this  of  his  Ortolans 
and  Champaigne ;  The  firft  was  encouraged  by  a  millaken  Principle  of  Religion;  the  latter,  by 
his  being  void  of  all  Religion:  The  one,  because  he  had  loft  a  Battle  or  a  Province;  the  other, 
because  the  Bailiff  hath  seized  his  Equipage:  the  Roman  was  impelled  to  Self-DeflruSlion  by 
the  Strength  of  warlike  Honour;  the  Briton,  by  despicable  and  effeminate  Vanity. 

An  anonymous  writer,  in  a  pamphlet  entitled  The  Deists  Creed  and  Confes- 
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or  of  sentiment ,  not  a  moral  di§tin6Hon;  and  therefore  we  find  in 
the  Roman  law,  as  digested  at  a  much  later  period  by  Justinian, 
that  no  blame  was  to  be  imputed  to  a  man  who  chose  to  die  from 
whatever  reason. 

Considering  this  subjeft  in  the  law  of  nature  alone,  it  is  by  no 
means  clear  that  Suicide  is  criminal.  For  the  common  argument 
against  it,  from  the  obligation  of  acquiescence  in  the  situation  in 
which  we  are  placed  by  Providence,  may  be  as  well  urged  against 
every  other  endeavour  to  change  for  the  better ;  to  attain  good  or 
avoid  evil;  as  is  elegantly  reasoned  by  Rousseau  in  the  character 
of  St.  Preux,  in  his  Nouvelle  Heloised  Nay,  we  have  in  our  own 
language  a  very  curious  treatise  by  the  celebrated  Dr.  Donne ,  en¬ 
titled  “BIA0ANATO2 — A  Declaration  of  that  Paradox  or  Thesis, 
that  Self-homicide  is  not  so  naturally  Sin  that  it  may  never  be 
otherwise.”  Dr.  Donne  has  colle&ed  a  great  deal  of  learning  in 
that  treatise,  in  support  of  the  thesis,  but  we  know  that  it  had  no 
bad  effebt  upon  his  own  mind.  For  he  afterwards  discharged  the 
office  of  Dean  of  St.  Paul’s  in  a  moft  conscientious  and  exemplary 
manner.  And  whoever  reads  the  excellent  account  of  his  life  and 
death  by  Isaac  Walton,  will,  if  disposed  for  genuine  piety,  be  truly 
edified.* * * 4 5 

siony  in  a  Dialogue  between  the  Gallows  and  a  Freethinker  ( I  73  3)’  attributes 
English  suicide  to  the  fashionable  rationalism: 

Gallows:  ....  Perhaps  [the  Freethinker]  may  laugh  at  all  Remonstrances,  as  long  as 
his  Passions  are  in  their  full  Career;  but  when  these  come  to  flag,  and  Death  flares  him  in 
the  Face,  I  can  never  think  all  is  so  easy  Within  as  they  would  make  us  believe;  otherwise, 
Why  are  they  forc’d  to  put  a  flop  to  all  Remorse  by  a  Shot,  or  a  Stab,  or  a  Dose  of  Opium; 
but  because  they  can’t  bear  the  Terror  of  their  own  Thoughts?  ....  What  is  the  Reason  so 
many  Deists  and  Freethinkers  lay  violent  Hands  on  themselves,  when  their  Conscience  begins 
to  prick  them?  ....  We  see  all  other  Creatures  struggle  to  the  last  Gasp  to  save  the 
remainder  of  their  Lives;  nay,  the  mofl  determin’d  Atheifl,  who  by  his  false  Reasonings  had 
resolv’d  to  kill  himself,  if  we  should  offer  to  stab  him  at  unawares,  would  fland  upon  his 

Guard:  So  great  is  the  Force  of  Nature. 

4  Part  3,  letter  21.  This  and  the  answering  letter  from  Lord  Edward  Bomston 
form  the  background  for  much  of  his  essay  by  Boswell,  although  he  gives  credit 
to  Rousseau  for  one  or  two  points  only.  In  his  general  argument,  St.  Preux  cites 
the  suicide  of  the  Romans  and  the  lack  of  prohibition  against  the  deed  in  Scrip¬ 
ture,  and  Bomston  emphasizes  in  his  refutation  the  moral  obligation  of  life  and 
the  foolishness  of  killing  one’s  self  in  a  mood  which  will  certainly  be  replaced  by 
another  feeling  under  other  circumstances;  these  are  Boswell’s  main  points  also. 
See  parallels  below. 

5  Walton’s  Life  of  Dr.  John  Donne ,  written  as  introduction  to  a  volume  of 
Donne’s  sermons,  was  published  in  1640.  Dr.  Johnson  considered  it  the  most 
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It  is  remarkable,  that  in  the  law  delivered  by  divine  legation 
to  the  Jews,  though  it  be  abundantly  full  and  minute  in  specifying 
crimes  and  circumstances  of  prohibition,  there  is  no  mention  of 
Suicide ;  but  in  the  Jewish  history,  as  recorded  in  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment,  we  find  that  Saul,  their  unfortunate  king,  fell  upon  his 
sword  in  Mount  Gilboa;  nor  is  it  mentioned  as  a  thing  Strange  or 
shocking.  Saul  is  the  firTi  self-slayer  of  whom  we  read,  which  I 
more  particularly  notice  because  he  is  also  the  firfl  Hypochon- 
driack.  “An  evil  spirit  from  the  Lord  troubled  him,  and  when 
David  played  on  the  harp  he  was  refreshed,  and  was  well,  and  the 
evil  spirit  departed  from  him.”* * * * * 6 7 

It  is  Still  more  remarkable,  that  in  the  New  TeStament  there 
is  nothing  said  as  to  Suicide.  Rousseau  avails  himself  very 
plausibly  of  this  silence,'  and  indeed  we  are  left  to  reasonings 


perfect  of  Walton’s  Lives  ( Life  of  J.,  2.  417).  Donne’s  work  on  suicide  was 

written  ca.  16 10,  but  was  not  published  until  1644,  long  after  his  death  (1631). 

He  had  himself  often  had  “such  a  sickly  inclination.”  In  1621  he  was  made  Dean 

of  St.  Paul’s  where,  in  spite  of  failing  health,  he  was  able  to  command  attention 

by  his  profoundly  sincere  and  moving  sermons. 

6  This  is  Rousseau’s  point;  Boswell  merely  gives  an  original  illustration  from 
1  Sam.,  31.  4  and  16.  14.  Cf.  Nouv.  Hel.,  3.  21: 

En  effet,  oil  verra-t-on  dans  la  Bible  entiere  une  loi  contre  le  suicide,  ou  meme  une  simple 
improbation?  et  n’eft-il  pas  bien  etrange  que  dans  les  exemples  de  gens  qui  se  sont  donne  la 
mort,  on  n’y  trouve  pas  un  seul  mot  de  blame  contre  aucun  de  ces  exemples! 

Rousseau  proceeds  with  the  example  of  Samson  and  reference  to  the  severe 
discipline  of  Moses. 

7  The  passages  in  the  letter  of  St.  Preux  upon  the  New  Testament  precede 
and  follow  the  allusion  to  the  Old  Testament  given  in  n.  6  above: 

...  quelles  maximes  plus  certaines  la  raison  peut-elle  deduire  de  la  religion  sur  la  mort 
volontaire?  Si  les  chretiens  en  ont  etabli  d’opposees,  ils  ne  les  ont  tires  ni  des  principes  de 
leur  religion,  ni  de  sa  regie  unique,  qui  eft  l’ficriture,  mais  seulement  des  philosophes  palens. 
Laftance  et  Auguftin,  qui  les  premiers  avancerent  cette  nouvelle  doftrine,  dont  Jesus-Chrift  ni 
les  apotres  n’avoient  pas  dit  un  mot,  ne  s’appuyerent  que  sur  le  raisonnement  du  Phedon,  que 
pai  deja  combattu;  de  sorte  que  les  fideles,  qui  croient  suivre  en  cela  l’autorite  de  l’Evangile, 
ne  suivent  que  celle  de  Platon.  ... 

Mais,  disent-ils  encore,  souffrez  patiemment  les  maux  que  Dieu  vous  envoie;  faites-vous  un 
merite  de  vos  peines.  Appliquer  ainsi  les  maximes  du  chriftianisme,  que  c’eft  mal  en  saisir 
l’espritl  L’homme  eft  sujet  a  mille  maux,  sa  vie  eft  un  tissu  de  miseres,  et  il  ne  semble  nattre 
que  pour  souffrir.  De  ces  maux,  ceux  qu’il  peut  eviter,  la  raison  veut  qu’il  les  evite;  et  la 
religion,  qui  n’eft  jamais  contraire  a  la  raison,  l’approuve.  Mais  que  leur  somme  eft  petite 
aupres  de  ceux  qu’il  eft  force  de  souffrir  malgre  lui  !  C’eft  de  ceux-d  qu’un  Dieu  clement  permet 
aux  hommes  de  se  faire  un  merite;  il  accepte  en  hommage  volontaire  le  tribut  force  qu’il  nous 
impose,  et  marque  au  profit  de  l’autre  vie  la  resignation  dans  celle-ci.  La  veritable  penitence 
de  l’homme  lui  eft  imposee  par  la  nature:  s’il  endure  patiemment  tout  ce  qu’il  eft  contraint 
d’endurer,  il  a  fait  a  cet  egard  tout  ce  que  Dieu  lui  demande;  et  si  quelqu’un  montre  assez 
d’orgueil  pour  vouloir  faire  davantage  c’eft  un  fou  qu’il  faut  enfermer,  ou  un  fourbe 
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concerning  it  which  are  sufficiently  Strong,  from  the  general  Strain 
of  recommending  patience  under  sufferings,  and  a  constant  sub¬ 
mission  to  the  will  of  God.  That  there  is  no  direft  or  positive 
precept  againSt  it  muSt  be  allowed ;  and  so  it  will  be  observed 
that  St.  Auguflin  founds  his  opinion  upon  there  being  neither 
command  nor  permission  for  it.  Shakespeare ,  in  that  gloomy 
soliloquy  of  Hamlet — “Oh!  that  this  too,  too  solid  flesh  would 
melt,”  takes  it  for  granted,  that  “the  EverlaSting  has  fixed  his 
canon  ’gainSl  self-slaughter.”  But  though  as  I  have  observed,  we 
may  by  indudtion  discover  Self-slaughter  to  be  an  offence  against 
the  Majesty  of  Heaven,  there  is  no  canon  to  that  purpose.  The 
law  of  England  proceeds  upon  the  supposition  that  Suicide  is  an 
impious  crime,  and  punishes  it,  not  only  as  the  Athenians  did  in 
the  dead  body  of  the  criminal,  by  ordering  it  to  be  buried  in  the 
highway  with  a  Slake  driven  through  it  5  but  also  in  his  posterity 
by  the  confiscation  of  his  eSlate.* * * * * * * 8 


qu’il  faut  punir.  Fuyons  done  sans  scrupule  tous  les  maux  que  nous  pouvons  fuir,  il  ne  nous 
en  reftera  que  trop  a  souffrir  encore.  Delivrons-nous  sans  remords  de  la  vie  meme,  aussitot 

qu’elle  eft  un  mal  pour  nous,  puisqu’il  depend  de  nous  de  le  faire,  et  qu’en  cela  nous  n’offen- 

sons  ni  Dieu,  ni  les  hommes.  S’il  faut  un  sacrifice  a  l’Etre  supreme,  n’eft-ce  rien  que  de 

mourir?  Offrons  a  Dieu  la  mort  qu’il  nous  impose  par  la  voix  de  la  raison,  et  versons  paisible- 

ment  dans  son  sein  notre  ame  qu’il  redemande. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that — as  if  he  were  writing  with  the  French  text  in 

hand — Boswell  spells  Augustine  without  the  final  £,  in  his  ensuing  sentence. 

8  The  stake-and-crossroads  burial  of  persons  felo  de  se  was  not  prescribed  by 
legislation,  but  by  popular  custom,  probably  fostered  by  the  church.  So  great  was 
the  sympathy  of  the  public  for  persons  to  be  buried  in  this  barbarous  fashion  that 
it  was  a  common  occurrence  for  the  coroner’s  jury  to  give  the  verdict  of  natural 
death  or  insanity  rather  than  deliberate  felo  de  se — in  which  case  the  deceased 
might  be  buried  in  a  decent  manner.  However,  the  custom  continued  well  into 
the  nineteenth  century,  producing  such  horrors  as  this,  reported  in  the  Annual 
Register  for  1812  (54.  5): 

....  on  reaching  the  spot  where  the  New-road  crosses,  and  the  Cannon-ftreet  road  begins,  a 
large  hole  being  prepared,  the  cart  flopped.  After  a  pause  of  about  ten  minutes,  the  body  was 
thrown  into  its  infamous  grave,  amidft  the  declamations  of  thousands  of  speftators.  The 
flake  which  the  law  requires  to  be  driven  through  the  corpse  had  been  placed  in  the  procession, 
under  the  head  of  Williams,  by  way  of  pillow:  and  after  he  was  consigned  to  the  earth,  it  was 
handed  down  from  the  platform,  and  with  the  mall  was  driven  through  the  body.  The  grave 
was  then  filled  with  quick  lime,  and  the  speftators  very  quietly  dispersed. 

It  was  not  until  1823  that  the  practice  was  discontinued,  by  a  law  (4  George 
IV  c.  52)  which  was  reported  with  a  certain  amount  of  historical  background  in 
the  Annual  Register  (65.  88): 

The  mode  of  interment,  which  a  long  continued  cuftom  had  caused  (though  unsupported  by 
express  authority)  to  be  regarded  as  law,  was  in  many  respefts  revolting  to  every  natural 
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But  Still  it  appears  to  me  that  people  of  humane  and  liberal 
minds  cannot  feel  the  same  indignation  againSt  one  who  has  com¬ 
mitted  Suicide,  that  we  feel  againSt  a  robber,  a  murderer,  or,  in 
short,  one  who  has  daringly  counteracted  a  clear  and  positive 
commandment.  For  man  “Born  but  to  die,  and  reas’ning  but  to 
err,”0  is  liable  to  mistake,  in  a  matter  that  is  to  be  learned  from  a 
complex  consideration  of  different  texts.  And  unless  in  cases  of 
wild,  chearful  enthusiasm,  such  as  are  supposed  in  my  motto,  when 
the  motive  to  Suicide  is  hastening  into  immortality,  they  who  do 
such  violence  to  the  Strong  principle  of  self-preservation,  and  are 
“at  variance  with  themselves,”  as  Milton  expresses  it  in  his  Samson 
Agonifles,  have  generally  their  faculties  clouded  with  melancholy, 
and  diStraCted  by  misery. 

One  of  the  finds!  odes  in  the  English  language  is  <(The  Suicide” 
by  Mr.  Thomas  War  ton.  The  dismal  workings  of  the  unhappy 
person’s  mind,  and  all  the  popular  ideas  of  horrour  attending  Self- 
deStruCtion  are  great  materials  for  solemn  and  pathetick  poetry, 
and  Mr.  War  ton  has  made  a  maSterly  use  of  them.  The  moral 
too  is  highly  given: 

“In  aweful  expectation  plac’d, 

Await  thy  doom,  nor  impious  haste, 

To  pluck  from  God’s  right  hand  his  instruments  of  death.” 

I  muSt  approve  of  associating  deep  abhorrence  with  Suicide, 
and  therefore,  with  all  deference  for  Addison,  I  fairly  avow,  that 


feeling.  To  remove  this  ftain  from  our  national  usages,  a  law  was  passed,  which  enafted  that, 
for  the  future,  it  should  not  be  lawful  for  any  coroner  ....  to  issue  any  warrant  .  .  .  . 
direfting  the  remains  of  persons  against  whom  a  finding  of  felo  de  se  should  have  been  had, 
to  be  interred  in  any  public  highway;  but  that  such  coroner  ....  should  give  direftions  for 
the  private  interment  of  the  remains  of  such  person  felo  de  se  (without  any  flake  being  driven 
through  the  body  of  such  person)  in  the  church-yard  or  other  burial  ground  of  the  parish  or 
place  in  which  the  remains  of  such  person  might,  by  the  laws  and  cuftoms  of  England,  be 
interred,  if  the  verdift  of  felo  de  se  had  not  been  found  againft  him;  such  interment  to  be 
made  within  twenty-four  hours  from  the  finding  of  the  inquisition,  and  to  take  place  between 
the  hours  of  nine  and  twelve  at  night. — The  act,  however,  gave  no  authority  for  performing 
any  of  the  rights  [sic]  of  Chriftian  burial  on  such  interment . 

For  instances  in  point,  see  Ann.  Reg.,  40.  57,  72;  42.  29;  54.  5,  28,  143; 
59.  4,  73;  60.  156;  61.  3.  The  confiscation  of  property  was  the  legal  conse¬ 
quence,  not  of  suicide  alone,  but  of  any  felony,  up  to  1870,  and  the  property 
forfeit  to  the  crown  after  the  verdict  of  felo  de  se  was  goods  and  chattels  only — 
not  land.  The  Forfeiture  Act  of  1870  abolished  confiscation  except  in  outlawry. 

9  Pope,  Essay  on  Man ,  2.  10. 
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I  cannot  excuse  his  exhibiting  Cato  a  Self-murderer  as  the  hero  of 
a  tragedy  full  of  exalted  sentiments,  especially  when  the  example 
of  his  hero  is  recommended  in  the  prologue  in  the  numbers  of 
Pope ,  holding  in  some  degree  the  place  of  the  ancient  chorus, 
whose  business  it  was  to  inculcate  the  moral. 

“Who  sees  him  a£t  but  envies  ev’ry  deed, 

“Who  hears  him  groan  and  would  not  wish  to  bleed?”10 

That  cases  can  be  figured,  in  which  Suicide,  as  the  lea§t  of  two 
evils,  may  be  preferred,  I  shall  not  deny.  But  casuistry  is  a 
dangerous  thing,  and  I  do  not  wish  to  enter  upon  it.  Certain  it  is 
that  by  far  the  greatest  number  of  those  who  have  “jumped  the 
life  to  come,”* 11  have  afted  rashly  and  foolishly.  This  is  particu¬ 
larly  true  of  Hypochondriacks,  who  in  a  fit  of  wretched  impatience 
have  rushed  into  eternity  to  escape  from  a  “load  of  life,”12  which 
would  soon  have  become  light.  To  do  justice  to  Rousseau ,  he 
eloquently  dissuades  from  such  fatal  precipitancy  on  account  of 
uneasiness  of  mind:  “ La  trislesse ,Pennui,les  regrets  ,les  desespoirs 
sont  des  douleurs  peu  durables  qui  ne  s’ enracinent  jamais  dans 
Tame;  et  P experience  dement  tou jours  ce  sentiment  d* amertume 
qui  nous  fait  regarder  nos  peines  comme  eternelles. — Sadness, 
languor,  regret,  and  despair,  are  woes  which  do  not  la£t  long,  and 
never  take  root  in  the  soul ,  and  experience  always  corrects  the 
bitter  sentiment  which  makes  us  imagine  that  our  misery  is  to  be 
without  end.”13 

10  Boswell  quotes  from  memory ;  the  second  line  should  run,  “and  does  not 
wish  to  bleed?” 

11  Macbeth ,  I.  7  .  7. 

12  Thomson,  Castle  of  Indolence ,  I.  12  .  1. 

13  The  quotation  shows  Boswell’s  usual  indifference  in  regard  to  French 
accents.  From  Bomston’s  answer  to  St.  Preux,  Nouv.  Hel.,  3.  22.  Boswell’s  pre¬ 
ceding  and  following  paragraphs  bear  close  resemblance  to  the  same  part  of 
Rousseau’s  work,  however,  without  credit  to  the  source: 

Toi  qui  crois  Dieu  exiftant,  l’ame  immortelle,  et  la  liberte  de  l’homme,  tu  ne  penses  pas, 
sans  doute,  qu’un  etre  intelligent  revive  un  corps  et  soit  place  sur  la  terre  au  hasard  seulement 
pour  vivre,  souffrir  et  mourir?  il  y  a  bien  peut-etre  a  la  vie  humaine  un  but,  une  fin,  un  objet 
moral?  ....  Mais  laissons  les  maximes  generates,  dont  on  fait  souvent  beaucoup  de  bruit  sans 
jamais  en  suivre  aucune;  car  il  se  trouve  toujours  dans  l’application  quelque  condition  particu- 
liere  qui  change  tellement  l’etat  des  choses,  que  chacun  se  croit  dispense  d’obeir  a  la  regie  qu’il 
prescrit  aux  autres;  et  l’on  sait  bien  que  tout  homme  qui  pose  des  maximes  generates  entend 
qu’elles  obligent  tout  le  monde,  excepte  lui.  ... 

Tu  t’ennuies  de  vivre,  et  tu  dis:  La  vie  eft  un  mal.  Tot  ou  tard  tu  seras  console,  et  tu  diras: 
La  vie  eft  un  bien.  Tu  diras  plus  vrai  sans  mieux  raisonner;  car  rien  n’aura  change  que  toi. 
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Every  melancholy  man  who  has  groaned  under  the  temptation 
to  destroy  himself,  has  afterwards  had  such  enjoyments  as  to  make 
him  fully  sensible  that  he  would  have  added  very  absurdly,  had  he 
cut  himself  off  from  this  “pleasing  anxious  being,”14  from  a  per¬ 
suasion  that  all  that  remained  of  it  would  be  sadness.  Melancholy 
does  not  leave  even  the  slightest  scar;  and  a  man  after  suffering 
grievously  from  it,  is  perfectly  sound  and  happy.  Wisdom  there¬ 
fore  suggests  patience,  and  in  this  case  peculiarly  “patience  worketh 
experience,  and  experience  hope.”15  It  is  related  somewhere  that 
an  ancient  philosopher  declaimed  so  feelingly  on  the  misery  of 
human  life,  that  all  his  disciples  went  direCtly  from  his  school  and 
killed  themselves.  But  we  do  not  read  that  the  philosopher  did  so. 
He  was  too  wise.16 

Pride  being  a  chief  ingredient  in  the  composition  of  Hypo¬ 
chondria,  a  good  use  may  be  made  of  it  to  counteract  so  desperate 
an  effeft  of  its  other  qualities  as  a  wish  for  Self-de§tru6tion.  Let 
the  Hypochondriack  consider,  that  if  he  should  be  felo  de  se,  he 
will  be  exposed  to  the  mean  and  insolent  triumph  and  scorn  of 
creatures  whom  he  despises,  but  who  will  then  have  the  world 
along  with  them. 

But  if  we  take  a  more  aweful  view  of  the  subjeCt,  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  Supreme  Judge  and  to  a  future  State,  we  muSt  surely 
Startle.  Hamlet’s  soliloquy 

“To  be,  or  not  to  be,  that  is  the  question?” 

is  a  capital  piece  of  philosophical  reasoning,  which  every  body 
recolleCts,  and  which  cannot  be  answered  unless  one  had  an  un¬ 
doubted  intimation  from  the  world  of  spirits.  And  there  is  a  fine 
passage  not  so  well  known,  which  has  long  Struck  me  as  a  juSt  and 
alarming  view  of  Suicide;  it  is  in  a  scene  between  Phocyas  and 
Eudocia,  in  Hughes's  Siege  of  Damascus,  a  tragedy.17  Phocyas 
shews  a  dagger,  and  is  about  to  kill  himself. 

14  Gray’s  Elegy.  See  other  references  to  it  in  Hyp.  21,  22,  23  n.  1 1,  61. 

15  Rom.,  5.  4. 

18  The  pupils  of  Hegesias,  who  starved  themselves  to  death;  see  Cicero,  Tusc. 
Quaes.,  1.  34.  It  is  possible  that  Boswell  read  this  story  “somewhere”  in  Mon¬ 
taigne;  it  occurs  in  his  essay  Of  Diversion,  from  which  Boswell  apparently 
derived  materials  for  Hyp.  2,  11,  and  15. 

17  John  Hughes  (1677-1720)  was  remembered  chiefly  for  this  tragedy,  his 
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Eudocia.  Hold — Stay  thee  yet. — O  madness  of  despair! 
And  would’ft  thou  die?  Think,  ere  thou  leap  the  gulf, 
When  thou  haft  trod  that  dark,  that  unknown  way, 

Can ’ft  thou  return?  What  if  the  change  prove  worse; 

O  think,  if  then - 

Phocyas.  No — thought’s  my  deadlieft  foe; 

’Tis  lingering  racks,  and  slow  consuming  fires, 

And  therefore  to  the  grave  I’d  fly  to  shun  it. 

Eudocia.  O  fatal  error! — Like  a  reftless  ghoft 
It  will  pursue  and  haunt  thee  ftill;  e’en  there, 

Perhaps,  in  forms  more  frightful.  Death’s  a  name 
By  which  poor  guessing  mortals  are  deceived; 

’Tis  no  where  to  be  found.  Thou  fly’ft  in  vain 
From  life,  to  meet  again  with  that  thou  fly’ft, 

How  wilt  thou  curse  thy  rashness  then?  How  ftart 
And  shudder,  and  shrink  back?  Yet  how  avoid 
To  put  on  thy  new  being? 


last  work,  which  Pope  is  said  to  have  considered  his  only  claim  to  poetical  repu¬ 
tation,  and  which  Johnson  ( Lives  of  the  Poets)  mentions  as  having  a  popularity 
so  continuous  that  Siege  became  common  as  a  catch  title.  Hughes  was  otherwise  a 
contributor  to  The  Tatler,  The  Spectator,  and  The  Guardian ,  the  editor  of 
Spenser’s  works,  and  the  author  of  various  compositions  for  music,  designed  to 
show  that  English  was  as  effective  for  singing  as  Italian. 
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[ON  PAST  &  PRESENT] 

Naturaliter  audita  visis  laudamus  libentius ;  et  free  sen  tia  invidia,  frasterita 
veneratione  frosequimur. — Velleius  Paterculus.1 

“We  are  naturally  more  inclined  to  praise  things  of  which  we  have  heard, 
“than  things  which  we  ourselves  see;  and  we  envy  present  merit,  but 
“venerate  what  is  paSE” 

'"pHE  observation  of  Pope  that  “man  never  is  but  always  to  he 
bleSt”"’  is  not  quite  exa6t.  For,  discontent  caSts  a  wishful  eye 
backwards  as  well  as  forwards,  and  we  have  often  sighed  for  a 
return  of  paSf  scenes  which  when  present  were  dull  or  even  dis¬ 
agreeable.  As  a  great  deal  of  man’s  happiness  is  in  hope,  a  part  of 
it  is  in  recolleftion  3  and  I  have  frequently  experienced  it  as  a  kind 
circumstance  in  our  constitution  that  agreeable  circumstances  are 
remembered  with  Still  more  pleasure  than  they  originally  afforded  5 
while  disagreeable  circumstances  are  softened  in  the  memory. 

There  is  something  in  distance,  whether  of  time  or  of  place, 
that  affeSts  the  imagination  with  I  know  not  what  mySterious 
feelings  of  preference:  and  this  I  am  persuaded  is  the  chief  cause 
of  that  Strange  propensity  which  may  be  traced  in  every  recorded 
period  of  time,  to  lament  “the  degeneracy  of  the  age,”  and  gravely 
maintain  that  former  times  were  much  better  in  all  respebts  than 
the  present. 

The  Greeks  and  Romans  delighted  in  fanciful  representations 
of  an  early  State  of  terreStrial  felicity,  to  which  they  gave  the 
name  of  the  Golden  age ,  when  all  was  spontaneous  fertility,  serene 
temperature,  amicable  agreement,  and  gay  delight.  They  sup¬ 
posed  that  there  was  at  firSt  a  change  considerably  to  the  worse, 
and  then  came  what  they  called  the  Silver  age.  But  that  at  laSt 
the  Slate  of  things  grew  as  bad  as  what  they  themselves  found 
them,  and  this  was  the  Iron  age. 

In  the  Latin  language,  the  word  which  signifies  older ,  is  also 
used  to  denote  being  more  excellent — ((Antiquior ,  melior ,  potior , 
charior ,  quod  quee  antiquiora  sunt  sint  fere  meliora — because  what 
are  older  are  generally  better,”  says  Ainsworth-,  and  he  quotes 


1  Historia  Romana ,  2.  93. 


2  Essay  on  Man ,  I.  95. 
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passages  from  Cicero  and  Quindlilian  where  it  carries  that  sense.3 
Nay,  in  our  own  language,  old  is  an  epithet  of  respeft.  Witness 
that  illustrious  sound,  which  has  made  many  a  generous  breaSt 
heave — Old  England! 

Since  that  iron  age,  it  is  truly  curious,  and  if  we  are  in  good 
humour  it  muSt  make  us  smile,  to  observe  how  not  only  the 
satyriSts,  to  whom  some  exaggeration  is  allowed,  but  the  sober 
moralists  of  each  succeeding  age,  have  asserted,  that  it  is  worse 
than  those  which  preceded  it.  They  are  not  indeed  very  accurate 
in  chronology.  They  by  no  means  point  out  any  definitive  space 
of  time  between  which  and  the  sad  period  of  depravation,  a  com¬ 
parison  may  be  made.  It  is  enough  to  utter  the  general  gloomy 
charge  of  being  worse.  But  it  should  be  considered,  that  this 
charge  cannot  possibly  be  true  in  all  ages,  For  if  it  were,4  the  world 
muSt  have  been  at  an  end  long  before  now. 

Though  I  have  assigned  some  unknown  power  in  diSlance  upon 
the  human  imagination  as  the  chief  cause  of  the  preference  given 
to  former  times  over  the  present,  I  agree  with  Velleius 5  Paterculus 
in  the  passage  which  I  have  taken  as  a  motto  to  this  paper,  that 
there  is  also  a  mixture  of  envy  which  contributes  to  it.  There  is 
an  acrimonious  pride  which  secretly  pervades  mo£!  dispositions, 
and  makes  men  unwilling  to  be  sensible  of  the  worth  of  their 
cotemporaries. 

Of  a  similar  nature  with  this,  but  more  extensive  in  its  influ¬ 
ence,  is  that  rigid  false  virtue  which  affedts  to  despise  and  abhor 
human  nature  in  general.  A  person  of  that  charadler  is  thus  strik¬ 
ingly  addressed  by  Fielding ,  in  one  of  his  Poems: 


3  Robert  Ainsworth  (1660—1743)  was  engaged  to  prepare  a  Latin  dictionary 
by  publishers  who  had  been  asked  for  such  an  assistance,  in  17 14.  The  work — 
Thesaurus  Linguae  Latinae  compendiarius:  or,  a  Compendious  Dictionary  of  the 
Latin  Tongue,  designed  principally  for  the  use  of  the  British  Nations,  appeared 
in  1736;  Ainsworth  received  £666  for  his  labors.  The  dictionary  was  long  con¬ 
sidered  the  standard,  new  editions  being  issued  as  late  as  1829. 

4  The  passage  is  printed  with  the  original  punctuation,  which  Boswell  left 
uncorrected.  It  is  probable  that  he  intended  to  use  a  period  after  ages  rather  than 
to  add  For  if  it  were,  etc.,  to  the  preceding  clause.  It  is  characteristic  of  him  to 
express  his  sententious  remarks  in  short  sentences — and  to  regard  clauses  as  sen¬ 
tences!  See  the  last  unit  of  the  third  paragraph,  supra,  and  Hyp.  59  n.  7. 

5  Originally  printed  Valerius,  and  left  uncorrected  by  Boswell. 
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O  thou  that  dar’£t  thus  proudly  scorn  thy  kind, 

Search  with  impartial  scrutiny  thy  mind. 

Disdaining  outward  flatterers  to  win, 

DoS  thou  not  feed  a  flatterer  within? 

While  other  passions  temperance  may  guide, 

FeaS  not  with  too  delicious  meals  thy  pride. 

On  vice  triumphant  while  thy  censures  fall, 

Be  sure  no  envy  mixes  with  thy  gall.6 7 

And  afterwards, 

A  peevish  sour  perverseness  of  the  will 
Oft  we  miscall  antipathy  to  ill. 

It  is  surely  more  agreeable  to  good  notions  of  Providence,  that  the 
world  should  be  in  a  progressive  Sate  of  improvement 5  and  I  do 
sincerely  think  that  this  age  is  better  than  ancient  times.  Shake¬ 
speare,  in  his  tragedy  of  Macbeth ,  admits  that  ancient  times  were 
worse  in  the  moS  important  concern  of  society: 

I’th’olden  time, 

Ere  human  Statute  purg’d  the  general  weal.' 

And  every  candid  thinking  man  muS  acknowledge  with  comfort 
the  peace  and  security  which  we  enjoy  under  the  regular  adminis¬ 
tration  of  juSice. 

War,  of  which  I  have  testified  my  full  disapprobation  in  a 
former  paper,  though  it  Sill  rages  in  spite  of  polished  manners 
and  ChriSian  gentleness,  is  a  much  milder  evil  than  in  more  rude 
ages.  Sir  John  Pringle ,  in  one  of  his  excellent  discourses  from  the 
chair  of  the  Royal  Society,8  has  pointed  out  how  much  the  modern 


6  Of  True  Greatness.  An  Epistle  to  George  Dodington,  Esqu.  Boswell  quotes 
lines  41-48,  53-54-  The  first  line  read  originally,  “O  though”;  Boswell  did  not 
correct  the  error. 

7  Macbeth,  3.  4  .  76.  Boswell  read  Shakespeare  edited  by  Theobald;  human 
and  general  are  his  emendation  of  the  line, 

Ere  humane  statute  purg’d  the  gentle  weal. 

Boswell’s  expression  of  faith  in  progress  is  part  of  his  general  belief  in  man’s 
advance  through  trial  to  ultimate  good;  cf.  Hyp.  39  n.  10. 

8  For  a  biographical  notice,  see  Hyp.  17  n.  3.  The  sound  and  intelligent 
comments  with  which,  on  six  occasions,  Sir  John  presented  the  Copley  medal  to 
the  scientist  considered  by  the  Royal  Society  to  be  the  most  eminent  of  the  year, 
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improvements  in  gunnery  have  abated  the  horrours  of  human 
massacre  in  its  very  execution,  and  the  tenderness  with  which  pris¬ 
oners,  especially  the  sick  and  wounded,  are  treated,  makes  the 
temper  of  this  age  appear  angelick,  when  compared  with  ancient 
ferocity. 

When  we  review  the  condition  of  our  ancestors  as  authentically 
ascertained  by  publick  registers,  and  by  histories,  we  find  that  the 
old  barons  lived  in  savage  tyranny,  and  their  vassals  in  servile 
dependence ;  that  feuds  between  great  families  produced  the  mo£t 
shocking  scenes  of  rapine  and  murder  5  the  successful  perpetrators 
of  which  seem  never  to  have  felt  remorse  5  and  in  short,  that  men 
very  much  resembled  the  wild  bea£fs  of  the  desart.  Nor  was 
there  more  honesty  then  than  now,  notwithstanding  the  expression 
“ prisca  fides — ancient  fidelity,”9  for,  instances  of  the  deepeSt  cun¬ 
ning  and  moSt  deteStable  treachery  occur  in  the  earlieSt  annals. 

We  are  insensibly  deceived  into  an  enthusiaStick  admiration  of 
ancient  charafters,  by  having  our  fancies  heated  in  our  undis¬ 
tinguishing  youthful  days  with  the  ballads  in  which  violence  is 
displayed  with  all  the  interesting  appearances  of  heroism.10  This 


show  the  range  and  thoroughness  of  his  knowledge.  These  Discourses  were  pub¬ 
lished  singly,  as  given,  and  collected  in  a  volume  in  1783.  Boswell  alludes  here 
to  the  lecture  On  the  Theory  of  Gunnery ,  last  of  the  collection,  delivered  in 
1778.  The  others  were  On  the  different  Kinds  of  Air  (1773) ;  On  the  Torpedo 
(1774);  On  the  Attraction  of  Mountains  (1775);  On  some  late  Improvements 
of  the  Means  for  preserving  the  Healh  of  Mariners — the  occasion  of  presenting 
the  medal  to  Captain  Cook — (1776);  On  the  Invention  and  Improvements  of 
the  reflecting  Telescope  (1777). 

9  Virgil,  Aeneid,  6.  878. 

Boswell’s  remarks  in  this  paragraph  are  at  variance  with  his  usual  romantic 
enthusiasm  for  the  feudal  system  (see  n.  11,  below).  The  essay  strikes  me  as  a 
criticism  of  what  Boswell  clearly  thought  a  youthful  weakness  in  himself ;  he  is 
endeavoring  to  attain  the  mature  and  reasonable  point  of  view  held  by  Dr.  Johnson 
on  the  contrast  of  past  and  present.  Cf.  their  dispute  on  the  subject,  discussed  in 
Hyp.  19  n.  14. 

10  Boswell’s  opinions  on  ancient  poetry  vary  to  suit  the  occasion.  The  superior 
tone  which  he  adopts  here  is  repeated  in  a  letter  to  Langton  in  1774  ( Letters  of 
B.,  1.  200) — “Have  you  read  Warton’s  firft  volume  of  the  Hiflory  of  Poetry? 
He  will  have  a  more  agreable  field  as  he  advances.”  (The  first  volume  ended 
with  Chaucer.)  A  year  before,  however,  he  had  written  to  Bishop  Percy,  upon  a 
projected  edition  of  ancient  poetry  {ibid.,  1.  1 9 1 )  — 

Were  I  to  judge  from  my  own  feelings  alone,  and  indeed  my  own  wishes,  I  should  be 
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Strengthens  the  natural  disposition  which  mankind  have  to  regard 
antiquity  in  general,  which  is  so  prevalent,  that  societies  are 
formed  for  the  express  purpose  of  collefting  and  illustrating  every 
thing  that  is  old,  no  matter  what  it  may  have  been  in  “its  own 
day;”  and  perhaps  there  is  no  class  of  men  more  induStrious  and 
more  zealous  in  their  pursuits  than  Antiquaries.* 11  In  Leedsy  where 
one  would  not  expedt  it,  there  is  a  very  good  public  library,  where 
Strangers  are  treated  with  great  civility,  of  which  I  for  one  retain 


for  your  publishing  as  many  volumes  of  the  same  kind  as  your  time  will  allow;  for  I  defy 
you  to  publish  more  than  I  shall  read  with  pleasure. 

It  is  possible  that  his  interest  is  merely  historical  and  antiquarian — or  merely 
“feudal”;  see  note  following,  and  Boswell’s  letter  to  Johnson  in  1775,  on  Erse 
MSS,  stating  that  he  “would  subscribe  for  all  the  Erse  that  can  be  printed  be  it 
old  or  new,  that  the  language  may  be  preserved”  ( Letters  of  B.,  1.  21 1). 

Boswell  seems  in  general  to  have  developed  in  himself  (possibly  from  his 
admiration  of  Plato,  or  possibly  from  a  Puritanical  desire  to  suppress  one  of  his 
own  romantic  tastes)  a  distrust  of  the  “artificial  passions”  engendered  by  poetry 
and  pageantry;  see  Hyf.  I  2  n.  4,  and  Boswelliana,  237-38: 

Boswell  said  that  the  descriptions  of  human  life  which  we  find  in  books  are  very  false, 
because  written  in  retirement.  When  a  painter  would  take  a  portrait  or  a  landscape,  he  is 
always  sure  to  be  present,  whereas  a  painter  of  human  life  gets  away  from  the  objeft,  buries 
himself  in  the  shade,  or  basks  in  the  sunshine,  and  consequently  gives  either  too  black  or  too 
gay  a  creature  of  his  imagination,  which  he  calls  human  life. 

See  also  ibid.,  250: 

It  has  often  occurred  to  me  that  artificial  passions  are  Stronger  than  real  ones,  juft  as  a 
wall  built  with  good  mortar  is  found  to  be  harder  and  worse  to  separate  than  the  natural  rock. 
A  passion  for  pageantry,  and  many  more  of  the  passions  generated  in  civilized  life,  often 
influence  men  more  than  the  real  genuine  passions  natural  to  man. 

11  Boswell’s  true  attitude  toward  the  antiquary  is  as  doubtful  as  that  toward 
ancient  poetry.  For  all  his  impatience  here,  he  gives  every  evidence  of  enthusiasm 
for  collecting  antiquities  in  the  letter  to  Bishop  Percy,  cited  above: 

I  am  afraid  I  shall  be  able  to  furnish  you  with  very  scanty  supplies  of  poetry.  I  shall, 
however,  give  you  the  offer  of  a  few  pieces;  and  if  any  of  them  meet  with  your  approbation, 
I  shall  be  happy.  Your  essay  on  the  flate  of  manners  on  the  borders  before  the  union  of 
England  and  Scotland  will  be  very  pleasing  to  the  lovers  of  British  antiquities;  especially  such 
as  ftill  retain  the  old  feudal  spirit,  which,  I  own,  I  do,  and  glory  in  the  consciousness  of  it. 
I  hope  to  find  some  materials  for  you  in  the  records  of  the  Scottish  Privy  Council. 

Johnson  and  Lord  Auchinleck  both  desired  Boswell  to  make  a  study  of  “old 
tenures  and  old  charters  of  Scotland,”  and  it  would  appear  that  Boswell  had  made 
some  efforts  in  that  direction  (see  Hyf.  58  n.  15);  in  one  of  his  own  notes  to 
the  Life  of  J.  (3.  471  n.  2)  he  boasts  of  his  antiquarian  blood: 

I  have  some  hereditary  claim  to  be  an  Antiquary;  not  only  from  my  Father,  but  as  being 
descended,  by  the  mother’s  side,  from  the  able  and  learned  Sir  John  Skene,  whose  merit  bids 
defiance  to  all  the  attempts  which  have  been  made  to  lessen  his  fame. 
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a  grateful  sense.12  I  there  found  a  manuscript  containing  the  coats 
of  arms  and  descents  of  the  families  of  the  We§!  Riding  of  York¬ 
shire,  upon  which  there  is  this  inscription  which  I  copied  as  highly 
expressive  of  a  true  devotee  to  a  Museum:  “Every  ingenious 
fragment  is  venerable  to  the  Virtuoso,  and  always  pleasant  to  a 
curious  inquisitive  mind.  But,  a  collector  should  have  the  industry 
of  a  Hercules}  and  the  patience  of  a  Socrates;  an  eye  like  Argus; 
and  a  purse  like  Croesus.” 

As  rapine  and  murder  were  more  frequent  in  former  ages  than 
this,  and  treachery  as  frequent,  so,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  Adul¬ 
tery  was  at  lea§t  as  frequent  as  it  is  now,  and  drunkenness  a  great 
deal  more  so.18  The  two  fir£t  crimes  indeed  decreased  long  before 
our  time.  But  I  will  venture  to  say,  that  in  other  respefts  we  have 
never  had  an  age  less  criminal  than  this.  The  balance  of  morality 
therefore  is  in  our  favour.  And  notwithstanding  the  cry  of  infi¬ 
delity  and  irreligion  which  however  is  not  louder  than  in  former 
times,  I  have  the  satisfa&ion  to  think  that  good  Christians  have 
no  reason  to  lament  that  either  the  number  or  the  weight  of 
believers  is  diminished.  We  have  a  pious  prince  upon  the  throne. 
We  have  great  lights  in  the  church.  We  have  many  distinguished 
men  amongSt  the  laity  who  have  Stood  forth  in  support  of  the 
truth  of  Revelation.14 


12  Boswell  probably  visited  this  library  when  he  was  spending  a  “forthnight 
in  mortal  felicity”  with  the  regiment  of  Colonel  James  Stuart,  second  son  of  the 
Earl  of  Bute,  in  1779  ( Letters  of  B.,  2.  299).  He  was  so  delighted  by  his  visit 
that  he  repeats  the  chief  details  concerning  host,  itinerary,  and  date,  in  the  Life 

of  J-,  3-  454: 

Having  been  in  Scotland  recruiting,  [Colonel  Stuart]  obligingly  asked  me  to  accompany 
him  to  Leeds,  then  the  headquarters  of  his  corps;  from  thence  to  London  for  a  short  time, 
and  afterwards  to  other  places  to  which  the  regiment  might  be  ordered.  Such  an  offer,  at  a 
time  of  the  year  when  I  had  full  leisure,  was  very  pleasing;  especially  as  I  was  to  accompany 
a  man  of  sterling  good  sense,  information,  discernment,  and  conviviality;  and  was  to  have  a 
second  crop  in  one  year  of  London  and  Johnson.  Of  this  I  informed  my  illustrious  friend, 
in  charafteriStical  warm  terms,  in  a  letter  dated  the  30th  of  September,  from  Leeds. 

13  Cf.  Heir.,  67: 

We  talked  of  change  of  manners.  Dr.  Johnson  observed,  that  our  drinking  less  than  our 
ancestors  was  owing  to  the  change  from  ale  to  wine.  “I  remember  (said  he,)  when  all  the 
decent  people  in  Lichfield  got  drunk  every  night,  and  were  not  the  worse  thought  of.  Ale  was 
cheap,  so  you  pressed  Strongly.  When  a  man  muSt  bring  a  bottle  of  wine,  he  is  not  in  such 
haSte.  Smoking  has  gone  out.” 

See  also  n.  16  below. 

14  See  an  instance  of  this  assertion  in  Hyf.  53.  For  a  clear  statement  of 
reasons  why  the  whole  “common  sense  of  the  country  was  entirely  on  the  side 
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If  there  be  not  so  much  reverence  for  “the  powers  that  be”15 
in  this  age  as  in  some  former  periods,  which  I  have  regretted  in 
my  paper  upon  Government,  I  tru§t  that  is  a  temporary  evil.  The 
subject  is  too  delicate  for  The  Hypochondriac k  to  say  more.  If 
there  be  less  learning  amongst  us,  there  is  a  much  more  general 
diffusion  of  knowledge.  The  circulation  of  newspapers  and  maga¬ 
zines  alone  conveys  so  great  a  variety  of  information,  instruction, 
and  embellishment,  through  all  ranks  of  people  in  this  country, 
that  their  minds  are  enriched  infinitely  beyond  those  of  the  men 
of  other  times;  and  surely  the  women  in  general  of  the  present 
age  have  an  unquestioned  superiority  over  their  sex  in  any  former 
period.16 


of  Revelation  as  against  Deism,”  see  Stephen,  History  of  English  Thought  in  the 
18th  Century ,  2.  368—69.  Johnson  himself  was  of  course  a  notable  example;  see 
note  following,  and  Hyf.  48  n.  6. 

10  Rom.,  13.  1.  See  Hyf.  19.  Boswell’s  juxtaposition  here  of  impiety  and 
lack  of  reverence  for  the  government  may  result  from  his  recollection  of  one  of 
the  conversations  in  Scotland  ( Hebr .,  309): 

I  asked  if  it  was  not  Strange  that  government  should  permit  so  many  infidel  waitings  to 
pass  without  censure.  Johnson.  “Sir,  it  is  mighty  foolish.  It  is  for  want  of  knowing  their  own 
power.  The  present  family  on  the  throne  came  to  the  crown  against  the  will  of  nine  tenths  of 
the  people.  Whether  those  nine  tenths  were  right  or  wrong,  it  is  not  our  business  now  to 
enquire.  But  such  being  the  situation  of  the  royal  family,  they  were  glad  to  encourage  all  who 
could  be  their  friends.  Now  you  know  every  bad  man  is  a  Whig;  every  man  who  has  loose 
notions.  The  church  was  all  against  this  family.  They  were,  as  f.  say,  glad  to  encourage  any 
friends  j  and  therefore,  since  their  accession,  there  is  no  instance  of  any  man  being  kept  back 
on  account  of  his  bad  principles;  and  hence  this  inundation  of  impiety.” 

Boswell’s  cheerful  hope  that  the  ills  of  his  day  are  but  temporary  is  paral¬ 
leled  by  Johnson’s  answer  to  Paoli  ( Life  of  /.,  2.  93),  “Sir,  his  gloom  of 
infidelity,  I  hope,  is  only  a  transient  cloud  passing  through  the  hemisphere,  which 
will  soon  be  dissipated,  and  the  sun  break  forth  with  his  usual  splendor.”  See 
also  n.  16. 

16  At  seventeen  Boswell  wrote  to  Temple  ( Letters  of  B.,  I.  2): 

We  talk  a  great  deal  of  genius,  fine  language,  improving  our  ftyle,  &c.,  but  I  am  afraid, 
sollid  learning  is  much  wore  out. 

This  ponderous  pronouncement,  no  doubt  an  echo  of  Lord  Auchinleck,  re¬ 
mained  in  Boswell’s  mind  (see  Hyf.  4,  21,  50),  but  he  was  clearly  more  in 
sympathy  with  the  zest  for  general  information  which  he  found  in  his  own 
contemporaries  (cf.  Hyf.  27 );  he  describes  himself  ( Hebr .,  58)  2s  having  a 
pretty  good  flock  of  general  learning  and  knowledge.”  Dr.  Johnson  himself  was 
undecided  in  the  contest  between  learning  and  general  knowledge.  He  criticized 
the  Scots  for  the  thinness  of  their  learning  (see  Hyf.  50  n.  6),  but  when  Lord 
Monboddo  deplored  the  fact,  he  sanely  observed  that  there  was  reason  for  it,  since 
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We  have  the  advantage  of  all  the  modern  discoveries  in  science 
and  in  art,  and  of  the  numerous  conveniences  and  elegant  aids  to 
pleasure,  unknown  to  our  ancestors.  So  that  we  may  have  more 
happiness  in  one  day  in  London,  than  they  could  have  in  a  large 
portion  of  their  lives.  It  is  narrow  thinking  to  maintain,  that  it  is 
more  desirable  to  have  few  wants,  I  hope  I  have  established  in  a 


learning  would  not  “do  so  much  for  a  man  as  formerly”  (He.br.,  90) ;  when 
Boswell  complained  that  authors  were  no  longer  assisted  by  patrons,  he  responded 
(ibid..,  66), 

“No,  Sir.  If  learning  cannot  support  a  man,  if  he  muft  sit  with  his  hands  across  till 
somebody  feeds  him,  it  is  to  him  a  bad  thing,  and  it  is  better  as  it  is.  With  patronage,  what 
flattery!  what  falsehood!  .  .  .  .” 

This  is  equivalent  to  a  defense  of  general  publication  and  its  necessary 
corollary,  a  large  audience  of  general  readers— a  defense  which  Johnson  made 
again  in  1776;  he  asserted  that  multitudinous  publication  did  not  elevate  the 
common  people  out  of  their  sphere  (Life  of  /.,  3.  42—43),  and  that  it  did  not 
suffocate  good  literature  (ibid.,  3.  378): 

Virgil  is  less  talked  of  than  Pope,  and  Homer  is  less  talked  of  than  Virgil;  but  they  are 
not  less  admired.  We  muft  read  what  the  world  reads  at  the  moment.  It  has  been  maintained 
that  this  superfoetation,  this  teeming  of  the  press  in  modern  times,  is  prejudicial  to  good 
literature,  because  it  obliges  us  to  read  so  much  of  what  is  of  inferior  value,  in  order  to  be  in 
the  fashion;  so  that  better  works  are  neglefted  for  want  of  time,  because  a  man  will  have 
more  gratification  of  his  vanity  in  conversation,  from  having  read  modern  books,  than  from 
having  read  the  beft  works  of  antiquity.  But  it  muff  be  considered,  that  we  have  now  more 
knowledge  generally  diffused;  all  our  ladies  read  now,  which  is  a  great  extension. 

A  compromise  between  the  two  points  of  view  is  his  praise  for  Addison’s 
purpose  in  conducting  The  Sfectator  (Life  of  Addison)'. 

That  general  knowledge  which  now  circulates  in  common  talk,  was  in  his  time  rarely  to 
be  found.  Men  not  professing  learning  were  not  ashamed  of  ignorance;  and  in  the  female 
world,  any  acquaintance  with  books  was  distinguished  only  to  be  censured.  His  purpose  was  to 
infuse  literary  curiosity  by  gentle  and  unsuspefted  conveyance,  into  the  gay,  the  idle,  and  the 
wealthy:  he  therefore  presented  knowledge  in  the  moft  alluring  form,  not  lofty  and  auftere, 
but  accessible  and  familiar. 

In  the  Life  of  J.,  3.  4  there  is  a  general  resume  of  what  Boswell  has  here 
put  forth: 

He  praised  the  ladies  of  the  present  age,  insifting  that  they  were  more  faithful  to  their 
husbands,  and  more  virtuous  in  every  respeft,  than  in  former  times,  because  their  understand¬ 
ings  were  better  cultivated.  It  was  an  undoubted  proof  of  his  good  sense  and  good  disposition, 
that  he  was  never  querulous,  never  prone  to  inveigh  againft  the  present  times,  as  is  so  common 
when  superficial  minds  are  on  the  fret.  On  the  contrary,  he  was  willing  to  speak  favourably 
of  his  own  age;  and,  indeed,  maintained  its  superiority  in  every  respeft,  except  in  its  reverence 
for  government;  the  relaxation  of  which  he  imputed,  as  its  grand  cause,  to  the  shock  which 
our  monarchy  received  at  the  Revolution,  though  necessary;  and  secondly,  to  the  timid  con¬ 
cessions  made  to  faftion  by  successive  adminiflrations  in  the  reign  of  his  present  Majefly. 

See  also  Hebr.,  87 — “We  are  as  Strong  as  [our  ancestors],  and  a  great  deal 
wiser.”  Swift  had  no  idea  that  his  contemporaries  were  at  all  well  informed, 
especially  in  the  case  of  women;  see  Of  the  Education  of  Ladies  (Works,  9.  262). 
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former  paper,  my  opinion  that  the  more  innocent  pleasures  we  can 
enjoy  the  better  we  are.17 

But  I  feel  with  peculiar  fondness  the  advantage  of  this  age 
over  ancient  times  in  civility  of  manners  j  not  the  constrained  affec¬ 
tation  and  deceit  recommended  by  a  celebrated  nobleman  j 18  but 
such  an  habitual  complacency  and  politeness  as  is  intended  only 
for  the  mutual  happiness  of  social  intercourse.  Ovid ,  to  whose 
poetical  merit  sufficient  justice  has  not  yet  been  done,  gives  us  this 
thought  in  moSt  beautiful  verses  in  his  Art  of  Love:19 

Prisca  juvent  alios ,  ego  me  nunc  denique  natum 
Gratulor ;  here  cetas  moribus  afta  meis. 

Non  quia  nunc  terrce  lentum  subducitur  aurum , 

LeStaque  diverso  littore  concha  venit. 

Nec  quia  deer  es  cunt  ejfosso  mar  more  montes , 

Nec  quia  cterulece  mole  fugantur  aquee. 

Sed  quia  cultus  adept ,  nec  noftros  mansit  in  annos 
Rufiicitas  friscis  ilia  suferftes  avis. 

Let  ancient  manners  other  men  delight; 

But  me  the  modern  please  as  more  polite. 

Not  that  materials  now  in  gold  are  wrought, 

And  distant  shores  for  orient  pearls  are  sought; 

Nor  for  that  hills  exhauft  their  marble  veins, 

And  Structures  rise  whose  bulk  the  sea  restrains. 

But  that  the  world  is  civilized  of  late, 

And  polish’d  from  the  ru£t  of  former  date. 

Congreve. 

I  suppose  there  never  was  an  instance  where  both  the  original 
author  and  translator  spoke  their  own  sentiments  more  sincerely, 
than  Ovid  and  Congreve  in  this  passage;  and  I  hope  my  readers 
will  be  pleased  that  The  Hypochondriack  appears  for  the  firSt 
time  in  a  new  year  in  such  good  humour  with  the  age  in  which 
they  and  he  live. 


17  Hyf.  40.  See  also  Hyf.  4,  8,  20,  58.  For  notes  on  Boswell’s  loose  sentence 
arrangement,  of  which  this  passage  is  a  specimen,  see  n.  4  above,  and  Hyf.  59  n.  7. 

18  Lord  Chesterfield.  See  Hyf.  20. 

19  Book  3  .  1  .  1 2 1  ff . 
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[ON  WORDS] 

Natura  rerum  conditum  eft  ut  plura  sint  negotia  quam  vocabula. — Ulpian.* 1 

“It  is  established  in  the  nature  of  things,  that  there  are  more  objedls  than 
“words.” 

WORDS,  the  representations,  or  rather  signs  of  ideas  and 
notions  in  the  human  race,  though  habitual  to  all  of  us,  are, 
when  aMtra&ly  considered,  exceedingly  wonderful  5  in  so  much, 
that  by  endeavouring  to  think  of  them  with  a  spirit  of  intense 
inquiry,  I  have  been  affe&ed  even  with  giddiness  and  a  kind  of 
Stupor,  the  consequence  of  having  one’s  faculties  Stretched  in  vain.2 
I  suppose  this  has  been  experienced  by  many  of  my  readers,  who 
in  a  fit  of  musing,  have  tried  to  trace  the  connexion  between  a 
word  of  ordinary  use  and  its  meaning,  repeating  the  word  over 
and  over  again,  and  Still  Starting  in  a  kind  of  foolish  amazement, 
as  if  listening  for  information  from  some  secret  power  in  the  mind 
itself. 


1  From  the  extracts  incorporated  in  the  Digesta  of  Justinian,  19.  5  .4.  Of  the 
thirty-nine  authors  represented  in  the  work,  Ulpian  is  the  most  conspicuous;  his 
writings  constitute  about  one-third  of  the  whole. 

2  Boswell  seems  frequently  to  have  suffered  this  result  from  too  intense 
thinking;  see  Hyp.  10  n.  6,  22  n.  8,  26  n.  12,  39,  65  n.  10.  In  his  Journal  of  a 
Tour  to  Corsica  (3d.  ed.,  349)  he  describes  his  symptoms  in  somewhat  the  same 
terms  as  he  uses  in  this  essay: 

This  kind  of  conversation  led  me  to  tell  [Paoli]  how  much  I  suffered  from  anxious  specu¬ 
lations.  With  a  mind  naturally  inclined  to  melancholy,  and  a  keen  desire  of  inquiry,  I  had 
intensely  applied  myself  to  metaphysical  researches,  and  reasoned  beyond  my  depth,  on  such 
subjefts  as  it  is  not  given  to  man  to  know.  I  told  him  I  had  rendered  my  mind  a  camera 
obscura,  that  in  the  very  heat  of  youth  I  felt  the  non  eft  tanti,  the  omnia  vanitas  of  one  who 
has  exhausted  all  the  sweets  of  his  being,  and  is  weary  with  dull  repetition.  I  told  him  I  had 
almost  become  forever  incapable  of  taking  a  part  in  aftive  life. 

The  chief  subject  which  stretched  Boswell’s  mind  was  religion,  in  which  I 
think  he  was  afraid  of  “Studying  himself  into  infidelity,”  like  the  Highland 
gentleman  who  so  offended  him  ( Hebr .,  1 91) ;  see  Hyp.  48  n.  6;  Letters  of  B., 

1.  49.  Another  was  politics,  against  which  he  warns  Temple  ( Letters  of  B., 

2.  288) — 

....  I  muil  candidly  tell  you  that  I  think  you  should  not  puzzle  yourself  with  political 
speculations  more  than  I  do.  Neither  of  us  is  fit  for  that  sort  of  mental  labour. 

See  also  ibid.,  2.  306.  It  was  largely  fear  of  this  mental  dizziness  which 
made  Boswell  dislike  close  examination  of  anything;  see  Hyp.  23,  24,  37,  65 
and  notes. 
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The  origin  and  progress  of  language  hath  been  of  late  treated 
with  curious  ingenuity  by  a  learned  judge,  whose  lucrubrations 
upon  that  subject  are  well  worth  the  perusal  of  every  one  who  has 
a  pleasure  in  studying  it.3  I  admit  that  he  gives  a  very  plausible 
account  of  the  gradations  by  which  speech  is  formed,  supposing  it 
to  be  an  art  invented  by  man.  But,  after  all  I  have  read,  I  remain 
of  opinion,  that  language  is  the  immediate  gift  of  Heaven;  for  it 
so  far  surpasses  every  thing  else  of  which  man  is  capable,  that  I 
cannot  believe  it  to  have  been  obtained  otherwise  than  by  revela¬ 
tion.  I  mean  that  the  general  faculty  of  communicating  ideas  and 
notions  by  articulate  sounds  has  been  so  obtained.  I  do  not  deny 
that  when  once  possessed  of  it,  men  have  without  supernatural 
assistance  enlarged  and  varied  and  improved  it.4 5 

When  we  enter  the  Bodleian,  or  any  other  large  library,  and 
behold  an  immense  number  of  volumes,  it  is  a  Strange  reflection 
that  all  these  are  juSt  so  many  collections  of  “words,  words,”  as 
Polonius  says,  when  interrogated  what  he  is  reading.6  Such  is  the 
simple  State  of  the  matter.  But  when  we  think  of  the  infinite 
variety  of  combinations  of  those  words,  and  all  the  objeCts  of 
understanding,  imagination,  and  passion,  which  are  deposited  in  a 
permanent  species  of  preservation,  we  cannot  but  be  Struck  with 
aStonishment. 


3  The  performance  of  James  Burnet,  Lord  Monboddo,  published  in  1773. 
See  Hyf.  20  n.  2.  Originally,  lucubrations  was  printed  lucrubrations ,  and  left 
uncorrected  by  Boswell. 

4  Boswell  here  enrolls  himself  among  laymen  who  stand  forth  in  support  of 
the  truth  of  revelation  (see  Hyp.  52),  in  opposition  to  rational  or  “mechanical” 
explanations  of  life  (see  Hyf.  6  n.  4).  Cf.  a  late  conversation  with  Johnson 
(1783),  in  which  the  sage  says  almost  the  same  thing  that  Boswell  offers  in  this 
essay,  written  in  1782  ( Life  of  J.,  4.  239): 

Talking  of  the  origin  of  language.  Johnson.  “It  muSt  have  come  by  inspiration.  A 
thousand,  nay,  a  million  of  children  could  not  invent  a  language.  While  the  organs  are 
pliable,  there  is  not  understanding  enough  to  form  a  language;  by  the  time  that  there  is 
understanding  enough,  the  organs  become  Stiff.  We  know  that  after  a  certain  age  we  cannot 

learn  to  pronounce  a  new  language . When  I  maintain  that  language  muSt  have  come 

by  inspiration,  I  do  not  mean  that  inspiration  is  required  for  rhetorick,  and  all  the  beauties 
of  language;  for  when  once  man  has  language,  we  can  conceive  that  he  may  gradually  form 
modifications  of  it.  I  mean  only  that  inspiration  seems  to  me  necessary  to  give  man  the 
faculty  of  speech;  to  inform  him  that  he  may  have  speech;  which  I  think  he  could  no  more 
find  out  without  inspiration,  than  cows  or  hogs  would  think  of  such  a  faculty.” 

5  Another  slip  through  quoting  from  memory;  Hamlet  replies  thus  sar¬ 

donically  to  Polonius  (2.  2  .  194). 
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It  is  not  my  intention  in  this  paper  to  attempt  any  profound 
investigation  of  the  -principles  of  speech ,  or  of  the  philosophy  of 
rhetorick.  There  are  eminent  writers  by  whom  such  enquiries  have 
been  ably  pursued,  and  their  books  may  be  consulted  by  those  who 
have  leisure  and  inclination.  If  I  can  produce  a  few  cursory  obser¬ 
vations  which  will  entertain  without  fatiguing  I  gain  my  end. 

The  insensible  manner  in  which  we  acquire  our  Stock  of  words, 
is  the  cause  of  our  not  being  filled  with  wonder  at  the  extent  of 
our  acquisitions.  There  is  a  point  of  time  when  a  child  has  but  a 
single  word;  and  could  we  but  clearly  contrast  that  point  with  an 
after  period,  when  the  same  being,  grown  a  man,  has  that  number 
of  words  which  every  man  in  the  world  has,  how  rich  would  the 
mind  appear! — how  difficult  would  it  be  to  conceive  how  such  a 
multitude  of  particulars,  all  diSlinftly  different  can  be  lodged  in 
the  memory!  A  diStionary,  or  a  word  hook ,  as  the  Dutch  very 
well  term  it,  is  a  prodigious  magazine ;  and  we  have  seen  a  new 
edition  of  a  diStionary  advertised  with  the  addition  of  above  ten 
thousand  words!  Were  there  nothing  more  in  language  than  the 
mere  remembering  of  certain  sounds  signifying  certain  things, 
without  regard  to  all  the  scientifick  niceties  of  Grammar,  I  should 
wonder  at  it  5  but  when  we  think  of  it  as  modelled  to  fit  all  the 
inflexions  of  mental  operation  it  is  indeed  amazing. 

Notwithstanding  the  innumerable  multitude  of  words  which 
are  to  be  found  in  the  language  of  every  country,  Ulpian’s 6  remark 
in  my  motto  is  certainly  true,  that  there  are  more  objefts  than 
words.  Hence  it  is,  that  in  a  thousand  instances  we  are  sensible 
that  what  we  mean,  or  what  we  feel,  is  not  expressed  by  us  with 
sufficient  precision,  and  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  for  the  moSt  part, 
men  of  uncommon  fertility  of  mind,  and  quickness  of  fancy,  are 
often  at  a  loss  for  words.  The  truth  is,  they  require  many  more 
words  than  other  men,  and  they  muSt  also  have  them  more  speedily 
in  readiness.  There  is  no  doubt  that  in  travelling  in  a  foreign 
country,  a  servant  speaks  the  language  sooner  than  his  master  ; 
because  the  servant  having  occasion  but  for  a  few  words  soon  gets 
them;  and  they  are  commodiously  received  in  his  head  without 
being  crowded,  whereas  the  master  has  occasion  for  a  great  many, 
and  they  can  with  difficulty  be  kept  so  clearly  separate.  Were  we 


0  In  the  magazine  text,  Ulfhian;  left  uncorrected  by  Boswell. 
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to  consider  our  6tock  of  words  as  we  do  Bank  Stock,  or  any  other 
valuable  fund,  there  would  be  a  great  pleasure  in  the  consciousness 
of  large  possessions  of  that  kind.  Where  indeed  there  is  a  very 
remarkable  “ copia  verborum — plenty  of  words,”7  a  man  values 
himself  on  it,  and  is  valued  by  others.  But  in  very  few  instances 
is  our  Stock  of  words  ever  thought  of.  To  continue  the  metaphor 
of  Tiock ,  I  have  been  told  that  a  certain  distinguished  player,  when 
he  gave  lectures  at  the  Piazza  Coffee-house  Covent  Garden ,  used 
from  the  number  and  vivacity  of  his  thoughts  to  be  from  time  to 
time  at  a  loss  for  proper  expression,  and  that  he  used  fairly  to 
borrow  from  his  audience,  Stopping  short  and  with  great  gravity 
saying  “I  want  a  wordj”  upon  which  somebody  in  the  room  who 
guessed  from  the  sense  what  word  would  do,  threw  it  up  to  him, 
with  a  friendly  nod,  as  one  would  lend  a  man  a  shilling  to  pay 
his  chair-hire  j  after  which,  the  orator,  having  acknowledged  the 
favour  with  a  “thank  you,  Sir,”  proceeded  in  his  discourse.8 

The  comparative  paucity  of  words  to  express  objects,  makes  one 
word  be  used  in  different  senses,  and  frequently  produces  that 
species  of  disputation,  called  from  the  Greek  Logomachy ;  that  is 
to  say,  contention  about  words,  than  which  no  contention  is  more 

7  Vida,  Art  of  Poetry,  3.  300—301. 

8  This  was  Charles  Macklin,  or  McLaughlin  ( 1 69— ?  — 1 797),  Irish  comedian 
and  author.  He  began  his  career  with  strolling  players,  and  made  his  actual 
debut  in  a  farce  of  Fielding’s;  after  some  success  as  a  comedian,  he  became 
famous  for  restoring  to  the  stage  in  1741  the  Shakespearean  Merchant  of  Venice 
(displaced  for  forty  years  by  Lord  Lansdowne’s  Jew  of  Venice).  After  a  suc¬ 
cession  of  quarrels  with  Fleetwood,  Garrick,  and  Sheridan,  he  retired  from  the 
stage  in  1753,  and  set  up  a  tavern  and  coffee-house  in  the  Piazza,  Covent  Garden. 
To  this  he  added  in  1754  a  school  of  oratory,  which  he  called  The  British  Inqui¬ 
sition.  Cf.  Biografhia  Dramatical 

Of  the  latter  part  of  this  plan  ....  it  is  impossible  to  think,  without  ascribing  to  the 
author  a  degree  of  vanity  almost  bordering  on  madness.  With  very  few  qualifications  as  a 
critic,  much  success  could  not  be  augured  from  the  lectures  .  ...  j  in  a  little  time  the  few 
who  resorted  to  his  rooms  gave  up  all  ideas  of  improvement,  and  the  whole  assumed  an  air 
of  burlesque;  which  was  still  heightened  by  the  gravity  of  Macklin,  who,  trusting  to  the 
efficiency  of  his  own  powers,  appeared  every  night  full  dressed,  dictating  to  the  town  in  all 
the  airs  of  superior  intelligence.  Foote  ....  made  him  his  daily  food  for  laughter  and  ridi¬ 
cule  by  his  questions,  remarks,  and  repartees,  [which]  kept  the  audience  in  a  continual  roar. 

Macklin  became  a  bankrupt  in  1755,  but  recouped  his  fortunes  in  1759  with 
his  Love  a  la  Mode  (see  Hyf.  3).  He  also  went  back  to  the  stage,  even  attempt¬ 
ing  Macbeth,  and  played  until  his  memory  failed  him  in  1789.  Boswell  knew 
the  actor  in  his  old  age,  and  gives  a  vivid  account  of  his  cheerful  sprightliness  in 
Letters  of  B.,  2.  431. 
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keen  and  violent,  the  disputants  being  so  much  the  more  eager 
from  their  ignorance  of  what  they  are  about ;  as  men  combat  mo§t 
desperately  in  the  dark.  Something  of  this  I  am  afraid  there  ever 
will  be  while  human  nature  is  so  constituted  as  we  find  it:  but  a 
good  deal  may  be  done  to  prevent  it,  by  calmly  attending  to  the 
import  of  terms,  and  ascertaining  these  by  previous  agreement.  In 
careless  and  pleasant  conversation  this  is  not  to  be  required.  On 
the  contrary,  there  is  much  amusement  in  beating  about  the  fields 
of  expression,  and  indulging  in  a  play  of  words.  And  there  is  a 
species  of  wit  which,  however  despised  by  some  rigid  criticks,  has, 
I  think,  some  merit  when  used  easily  and  moderately,  I  mean 
funning ,  that  we  owe  entirely  to  any  word  having  more  meanings 
than  one.  The  answer  of  the  comical  fellow,  who,  upon  being  told 
“his  coat  was  too  short,”  said  “it  would  be  long  enough  before  he 
got  another,”  is  an  instance  of  agreeable  surprise,  produced  by  a 
pun,  which  I  do  not  believe  has  been  often  excelled  by  any  piece  of 
verbal  wit.9  And  that  there  is  a  wit  of  language  as  well  as  a  wit 
of  thought  I  am  clearly  convinced,  notwithstanding  the  authority 
of  Addison ,  who  lays  it  down  as  a  rule,  that  nothing  is  wit,  which 
cannot  bear  a  translation.10  If  he  had  said  that  he  did  not  eSteem 
highly  any  wit  but  that  of  thought,  and  made  translation  the  teSt 

9  Swift  did  not  concur  in  this  opinion.  He  uses  this  pun  as  an  example  of  the 
flat  repartee  of  “fine  people”  in  his  satiric  guide  to  Polite-  and  Ingenious  Conver¬ 
sation ,  Dialogue  I  (Works,  9.  407—408). 

10  The  Sfectator,  61.  The  Johnsonian  circle  also  discussed  the  subject,  John¬ 
son  usually  showing  such  “a  great  contempt  for  that  species  of  wit”  ( Life  of  J .,  2. 
277)  that  Boswell  carefully  treasured  every  instance  of  his  allowing  it  (ibid.,  4. 
365;  Boswelliana,  291),  and  recorded  the  fact  that  Johnson  liked  to  make  pun- 
parodies  on  quotations  (Hebr.,  318).  See  Hyf.  55  n.  6. 

Boswell  loved  puns;  cf.  Life  of  J.,  4.  365: 

For  my  own  part,  I  think  no  innocent  species  of  wit  should  be  suppressed;  and  that  a  good 
pun  may  be  admitted  among  the  smaller  excellencies  of  lively  conversation. 

He  proves  his  sincerity  by  a  long  note  expatiating  upon  the  wit  of  Burke,  which 
Johnson  had  censured  as  “low”  (Hebr.,  35—6).  Boswell’s  collection  of  good 
things,  his  Boswelliana ,  shows  how  carefully  he  treasured  the  puns  and  witty 
plays  of  every  one  he  knew,  including  himself ;  and  that  he  was  not  alone  in  his 
respect  for  jesting  is  shown  in  a  letter  from  George  Dempster  to  Boswell  (Hebr., 
466): 

I  see  you  as  counsel  in  some  causes  which  mu£t  have  opened  a  charming  field  for  your 
humourous  vein.  As  it  is  more  uncommon,  so  I  verily  believe  it  is  more  useful  than  the  more 
serious  exercise  of  reason;  and,  to  a  man  who  is  to  appear  in  publick,  more  eclat  is  to  be 
gained,  sometimes  more  money  too,  by  a  bon-mot,  than  a  learned  speech. 
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of  it,  I  should  not  have  disputed  the  proposition;  for  I  would  not 
dispute  about  tables  in  wit  more  than  in  other  things;  but  I  cannot 
help  seeing  clearly  that  he  has  not  attended  to  the  inferior  species 
of  wit  which  is  acknowledged  in  all  countries. 

If  such  superficial  speculation  upon  words,  as  I  have  ventured 
to  utter  in  this  essay,  can  at  all  amuse,  how  mu£t  the  mind  be  filled 
when  we  Study  a  regular  syStem  of  language.  I  am  at  present 
engaged  in  looking  into  a  book  of  which  I  heard  accidentally.  It 
is  entitled  Bayeri  Museum  Sinicum ,  being  a  complete  account  of 
the  Chinese  language,  printed  at  Petersburgh,  in  1730;11  and  it 
appears  to  me  to  display  an  aggregate  of  knowledge,  ingenuity, 
and  art,  that  is  enough  to  make  us  contemplate  such  powers  of 
mind  with  inexpressible  veneration. 


11  Museum.  Sinicwn,  in  quo  Sinicse  linguce  et  litteraturce  ratio  exflicatur,  was 
the  work  of  Gottfried  Siegfried  Bayer  (1694—1738),  the  accomplished  Oriental¬ 
ist.  After  years  of  study  under  La  Croce,  Huyn,  and  others,  he  taught  at  Leipzig 
and  Konigsberg;  in  1726  he  was  called  to  St.  Petersburg,  where  he  remained  as 
associate  in  the  Imperial  Academy  until  his  death.  He  wrote  various  histories, 
and  constantly  improved  his  knowledge  of  Arabic,  Coptic,  Chinese,  and  Thibetan, 
but  the  Museum  Sinicum,  issued  by  the  Academy,  remains  his  greatest  work. 
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[ON  RELIGION] 

Stude  ergo  cor  tuum  ab  amore  visihilium  abftrahere,  et  ad  invisibilia  te 
transferre. — Thomas  a  Kempis. 

“Use  then  thy  utmost  diligence  to  wean  thy  soul  from  the  love  of  the 
“things  that  are  seen,  and  set  thy  affections  on  things  that  are  not  seen.” 

— Stanhope.1 

THAT  to  have  Religion  should  ever  be  reckoned  a  proof  of 
narrowness  of  mind,  is,  I  think,  one  of  the  §frangeft  errors 
which  sophistry  has  been  able  to  insinuate  into  thinking  beings. 
By  religion,  I  understand  a  belief  in  a  great  and  good  power, 
the  supreme  fountain  of  intelligence  and  felicity,  joined  with  an 
habitual  devotion  or  pious  endeavours  to  direft  all  the  powers  of 
the  soul  towards  that  divine  objeCt,  and,  as  much  as  may  be,  to 
approach  to  a  similitude  with  what  we  conceive  of  the  amiable 
nature  of  God.  That  certain  notions  of  religion  should  indicate 
an  injudicious  and  extravagant  mind  may  be  admitted.  But  even 
in  that  case  surely  the  mind  which  believes  much,  is  more  enlarged 
than  the  mind  which  believes  little,  especially  when  the  mind 
which  believes  much  takes  in  magnificent  and  permanent  views, 
bounded  neither  by  time  nor  space.2  Whereas  the  mind  which 
believes  little,  however  it  may  be  Strong  and  lively,  takes  in  very 
limited  and  uncertain  views,  and  inStead  of  the  contemplations  of 
immensity  and  eternity,  has  its  attention  fixed  only  on  what  is  to 
be  found  in  this  scene  of  things. 

Supposing  then  that  Religion  were  altogether  a  fiStion,  it  is  so 
grand  a  work  of  the  imagination  that  the  very  ambition  of  a  noble 
mind  muSl  desire  to  preserve  it  5  and  a  man  of  true  spirit  I  should 

1  George  Stanhope  (1660—1728)  was  one  of  the  great  preachers  of  Queen 
Anne’s  day,  and  dean  of  Canterbury.  His  translation  of  the  Imitatio  Christi , 
which  takes  great  liberties  with  the  original  in  order  to  effect  a  flowing  English 
style,  was  published  in  1698  under  the  title  The  Christian’s  Pattern,  or  a  Treatise 
of  the  Imitation  of  Christ.  New  editions  of  the  translation  continued  to  appear 
up  to  1865;  in  1886  it  was  edited  by  Henry  Morley. 

2  Cf.  Hyp.  44,  in  which  Boswell  is  disposed  to  doubt  the  good  effects  of 
expansive  enthusiasm,  and  55,  in  which  he  continues  to  support  the  view  expressed 
in  this  essay.  See  also  Letters  of  B.,  I.  49,  212,  where  his  “grand  and  extensive 
notions”  of  religion  and  superstition  are  set  forth. 
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suppose  can  never  fail  to  feel  an  indignant  jealousy  whenever  he 
perceives  any  attempt  to  destroy  a  system  so  honourable  to  human 
nature. 

It  appears  to  me  that  the  fallacious  prejudice  which  is  too  often 
entertained  against  Religion,  is  owing  to  its  being  considered  only 
as  a  duty,  not  as  a  privilege,  a  comfort,  an  enjoyment ;  as  also  to 
dark  and  dismal  views  of  it,  erroneously  given  by  men  of  gloomy 
or  abjeddy  timorous  minds.3  I  myself  visited  a  celebrated  infidel 
when  he  was  dying,  and  when  I  tried  to  raise  the  pleasing  hope  of 
a  future  date,  he  said,  “You  never  see  it  but  through  the  medium 
of  Tartarus,  or  Phlegethon,  or  Hell.”  I  concluded  that  he  mud 
in  his  early  years  have  had  the  idea  of  Religion  so  associated  with 
that  of  misery,  that  he  was  indigated  to  exert  himself  againd  it 
as  an  enemy,  without  ever  having  candidly  examined  if  it  might 
not  be  a  friend.  A  friend  he  would  have  found  it.  But  vanity,  as 
a  fascinating  midress,  seized  upon  his  fondness,  and  never  quitted 
her  dominion  over  him.4 

3  Cf.  The  Spectator,  494;  Hyp.  13,  19,  25,  40,  55  notes  8,  9;  and  Boswell’s 
reflection  in  Life  of  J .,  3.  347 — 

The  truth  is,  that  philosophy,  like  religion,  is  too  generally  supposed  to  be  hard  and  severe, 
at  leafl  so  grave  as  to  exclude  all  gaiety. 

See  also  his  letter  to  Zelide  ( Letters  of  B.,  I.  54) — 

Let  not  religion  make  you  unhappy.  Think  of  God  as  he  realy  is,  and  all  will  appear 
chearfull. 

Johnson  agreed  with  Boswell  ( Hebr .,  360): 

“I  am  no  friend  to  making  religion  appear  too  hard.  Many  good  people  have  done  harm 
by  giving  severe  notions  of  it.” 

H  e  was  himself,  however,  one  of  the  gloomy  and  timorous  minds  which  he 
censured,  when  any  discussion  of  death  and  judgment  occurred;  see  Hyp.  14,  15, 
55  and  notes.  His  attitude  may  be  found  in  a  criticism  of  Blair  for  making  one 
aspect  of  religious  feeling  “too  hard”  ( Life  of  J.,  3.  385): 

He  said,  “I  read  yesterday  Dr.  Blair’s  sermon  on  Devotion . There  is  one  part  of  it 

which  I  disapprove,  and  I’d  have  him  corrett  it;  which  is,  that  ‘he  who  does  not  feel  joy  in 
religion  is  far  from  the  kingdom  of  heaven  I’  There  are  many  good  men  whose  fear  of  God 
predominates  over  their  love.  It  may  discourage.  It  was  rashly  said.” 

4  David  Hume  (1711-1776),  the  Scottish  philosopher  and  political  theorist, 
is  the  infidel.  Boswell  knew  him  well;  it  is  possible  that  this  quotation  is  a  part 
of  the  “entertaining  and  interesting  memoirs  of  him,  particularly  when  he  knew 
himself  to  be  dying,”  which  Boswell  promises  in  Hebr.,  33,  “some  time  or  other 
[to]  communicate  to  the  world.”  It  is  certainly  what  Boswell  refers  to  in  his 
letter  to  Mrs.  Thrale  ( Letters  of  B.,  I.  255): 

Our  only  literary  news  here  is  the  death  of  David  Hume . It  has  shocked  me  to 

think  of  his  persisting  in  infidelity.  Gray  ....  represents  Hume  as  a  child.  I  cannot  agree 
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There  is  another  cause,  to  which  I  am  well  persuaded  the 
prejudice  against  Religion  may  be  attributed,  which  is  an  appre¬ 
hension  that  a  rigid  practice  of  morality  will  be  indispensibly 
required,  the  dread  of  which  supposed  excessive  constraint  makes 
some  people  heedlessly  choose  not  to  engage  in  Religion  at  all  3 
like  the  unprofitable  servant  in  the  parable,  who  imagined  his  Lord 
to  be  “an  auStere  man,”  and  therefore  hid  his  talent  in  a  napkin.* I * * * 5 

But  this  is  a  wretched  delusion.  For  although  the  want  of 
knowledge  of  what  is  right  is  an  excuse  for  not  doing  it,  no  man 
can  have  that  excuse  whose  ignorance  is  wilful,  from  his  shunning 
knowledge,  in  order  to  be  free  from  duty.  Besides,  no  such  rigid 
praffice  of  morality  as  is  almost  impossible  for  the  frailty  of  human 
nature  to  attain,  is  expebled  from  a  religious  man;  and  whatever 
some  cold,  hard-minded,  positive  disputants  have  maintained,  I 
have  no  doubt  that  good  principles  are  often  found  in  the  same 
person  with  occasional  bad  praftice.  For  this  we  have  the  manly 
and  generous  avowal  of  St.  Paul,  at  once  a  very  able  man  and  a 
mo£t  sincere  professor  of  Religion:  “For  the  good  that  I  would, 
I  do  not:  but  the  evil  that  I  would  not,  that  I  do.”6  Where  there 
really  are  good  principles,  there  is  hope  that  good  practice  will  in 
time  be  uniform.  Deviations  from  morality  in  those  who  profess 
Religion,  are  often  particularly  obnoxious  to  censure,  because  there 

with  him . My  notion  is  that  he  had  by  long  £tudy  in  one  view  brought  a  Stupor  upon 

his  mind  as  to  futurity . Hume  told  me  about  six  weeks  before  his  death  that  he  had 

been  fteady  in  his  sentiments  above  forty  years. 

Johnson  supports  Boswell’s  remarks  upon  Hume’s  narrow  thinking  and  vanity 
{Life  of  J.,  3.  173): 

I  mentioned  to  Dr.  Johnson,  that  David  Hume’s  persi£ting  in  his  infidelity,  when  he  was 
dying,  shocked  me  much.  Johnson.  “Why  should  it  shock  you,  Sir?  Hume  owned  he  had 

never  read  the  New  Testament  with  attention.  Here  then  was  a  man,  who  had  been  at  no 
pains  to  inquire  into  the  truth  of  religion,  and  had  continually  turned  his  mind  the  other  way. 
It  was  not  to  be  expefted  that  the  prospeft  of  death  would  alter  his  way  of  thinking,  unless 
God  should  send  an  angel  to  set  him  right.”  I  said,  I  had  reason  to  believe  that  the  thought  of 

annihilation  gave  Hume  no  pain.  Johnson.  “It  was  not  so,  Sir.  He  had  a  vanity  in  being 
thought  easy.  It  is  more  probable  that  he  should  assume  an  appearance  of  ease,  than  that  so 
very  improbable  a  thing  should  be,  as  a  man  not  afraid  of  going  (as,  in  spite  of  his  delusive 
theory,  he  cannot  be  sure  but  he  may  go,)  into  an  unknown  ftate,  and  not  being  uneasy  at 
leaving  all  he  knew.” 

See  also  ibid.,  2.  122,  Hebr.,  32,  and  Letters  of  B.,  Index  under  Hume, 
especially  I.  160. 

5  Luke,  19.  21. 

6  Rom.,  7.  19 — a  favorite  quotation;  Boswell  paraphrases  it  in  a  letter  to 
Garrick  (see  Hyp.  6  n.  7). 
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are  numbers  who  are  glad  of  an  opportunity  to  attack  a  religious 
person,  being  envious  of  his  claims  to  superiour  worth,  and  because 
there  may  be  a  suspicion  of  hypocrisy  3  but  where  we  are  absolutely 
certain  that  good  principles  exiSt,  as  in  the  case  of  the  apo&le,  there 
is  a  respeft  and  kindness  entertained  for  them,  notwithstanding 
deficiencies  and  contradi6tions  in  practice.  Hypocrisy  is  indeed 
deteStable  j  but  an  acquaintance  with  life,  or  even  a  fair  exami¬ 
nation  of  our  own  belief  and  conduct,  will  teach  us  to  distinguish 
it  from  inconstancy.'  Far  be  it  from  me  to  encourage  myself  or 
others  in  the  pernicious  notion  that  good  principles  will  atone  for 


7  This  is  Johnson’s  famous  distinction  between  principle  and  practice,  which 
Boswell  records  in  the  Life  of  J .,  1.  484;  3.  276;  and  in  Hebr .,  239,  409.  He 
sums  up  the  theory,  offering  as  illustration  the  two  instances  from  the  Tour  to 
the  Hebrides ,  in  his  discussion  of  Johnson’s  character  ( Life  of  J.,  4.  457): 

Here  let  the  profane  and  licentious  pause;  let  them  not  thoughtlessly  say  that  Johnson 
was  an  hypocrite,  or  that  his  principles  were  not  firm,  because  his  practice  was  not  uniformly 
conformable  to  what  he  professed. 

Let  the  queflion  be  considered  independent  of  moral  and  religious  association;  and  no 
man  will  deny  that  thousands,  in  many  instances,  aft  againft  conviftion.  Is  a  prodigal,  for 
example,  an  hypocrite,  when  he  owns  he  is  satisfied  that  his  extravagance  will  bring  him  to 
ruin  and  misery?  We  are  sure  he  believes  it;  but  immediate  inclination,  ftrengthened  by  indul¬ 
gence,  prevails  over  that  belief  in  influencing  his  conduft.  Why  then  shall  credit  be  refused  to 
the  sincerity  of  those  who  acknowledge  their  persuasion  of  moral  and  religious  duty,  yet  some¬ 
times  fail  of  living  as  it  requires?  I  heard  Dr.  Johnson  once  observe,  “There  is  something 
noble  in  publishing  truth,  though  it  condemns  one’s  self.”  And  one  who  said  in  his  presence, 
“he  had  no  notion  of  people  being  in  earneft  in  their  good  professions,  whose  praftice  was  not 
suitable  to  them,”  was  thus  reprimanded  by  him:- — “Sir,  are  you  so  grossly  ignorant  of  human 
nature  as  not  to  know  that  a  man  may  be  very  sincere  in  good  principles,  without  having  good 
praftice?  ” 

Johnson’s  strongest  argument  was  that  which  he  employed  to  Lady  McLeod 
{Hebr.,  239)  in  discussing  the  morals  of  authors: 

No  man  praftises  so  well  as  he  writes . Only  consider!  You  read  a  book;  you  are 

convinced  by  it;  you  do  not  know  the  authour.  Suppose  you  afterwards  know  him,  and  find 
that  he  does  not  praftise  what  he  teaches;  are  you  to  give  up  your  former  conviftion? 

See  also  his  Letters,  2.  234: 

I  have  a  mind  to  look  on  Queeney  as  my  own  dear  girl;  and  if  I  set  her  a  bad  example, 
I  ought  to  counteraft  it  by  good  precepts;  and  he  that  knows  the  consequences  of  any  fault  is 
beft  qualified  to  tell  them.  I  have  through  my  whole  progress  of  authourship  honeftly  endeav¬ 
oured  to  teach  the  right,  though  I  have  not  been  sufficiently  diligent  to  praftise  it,  and  have 
offered  mankind  my  opinion  as  a  rule,  but  never  professed  my  behaviour  as  an  example. 

Boswell  for  the  most  part  agreed  with  Johnson  {Hebr.,  58),  but  a  despairing 
letter  to  Temple  in  1790  shows  a  wavering  in  his  confidence  {Letters  of  B., 
2.  400): 

In  truth  I  am  sensible  that  I  do  not  sufficiently  “try  my  ways”  as  the  Psalmift  says,  and  am 
almoft  inclined  to  think  with  you  that  my  great  Oracle,  Johnson,  did  allow  too  much  credit  to 
good  principles  without  good  praftice. 

See  also  Hyp.  44  n.  9. 
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deliberate  bad  practice,  and  that  conscience  may  safely  be  soothed 
by  balancing  faith  against  immorality.  My  intention  is  only  to 
inculcate  upon  my  readers  that  Religion  is  not  to  be  avoided  from 
fear  either  of  galling  Sbriftness,  or  of  a  charge  of  hypocrisy. 
Unless  in  extraordinary  cases  of  penitential  discipline,  or  volun¬ 
tary  ab£lra6!ion,  the  religious  man  may  partake  of  this  world’s 
goods  as  easily  and  agreeably  as  other  men;8  and  if  he  be  clearly 
conscious  of  the  integrity  of  his  principles,  let  him  be  ever  striving 
to  have  his  practice  as  good  as  he  can.  Let  not  frequent  failures 
discourage  him,  and  sink  him  into  despair;  but  let  him  with  ani¬ 
mated  resolution  renew  his  endeavours,  considering  that  the  more 
honest  good  there  is  in  his  life,  the  proportion  of  evil  will  be  the 
less,  and  good  may  at  length  predominate;  while  in  the  mean  time 
the  world  ought  and  perhaps  will  be  ju£t  enough  to  allow  him 
credit  for  what  merit  he  has.  We  should  let  our  light  shine  before 


8  Cf.  Hyp.  40.  This  is  Johnson’s  opinion  also;  cf.  Hebr.,  70: 

Mr.  Nairne  said,  he  had  an  inclination  to  retire.  I  called  Dr.  Johnson’s  attention  to  this, 
that  I  might  hear  his  opinion  if  it  was  right.  Johnson.  “Yes,  when  he  has  done  his  duty 
to  society.  In  general,  as  every  man  is  obliged  not  only  to  ‘love  God,  but  his  neighbour  as 
himself,’  he  muft  bear  his  part  in  aftive  life;  yet  there  are  exceptions.  Those  who  are  exceed¬ 
ingly  scrupulous  (which  I  do  not  approve,  for  I  am  no  friend  to  scruples,)  and  find  their 
scrupulosity  invincible,  so  that  they  are  quite  in  the  dark,  and  know  not  what  they  shall  do, — 
or  those  who  cannot  resist  temptations,  and  find  they  make  themselves  worse  by  being  in  the 

world,  without  making  it  better,  may  retire . I  have  thought  of  retiring,  and  have  talked 

of  it  to  a  friend;  but  I  find  my  vocation  is  rather  to  a£tive  life.” 

See  also  Life  of  J .,  2.  12 — “It  is  our  firft  duty  to  serve  society,  and,  after 
we  have  done  that,  we  may  attend  wholly  to  the  salvation  of  our  own  souls.” 
Johnson  “never  read  of  a  hermit,  but  in  imagination  [he]  kissed  his  feet;  never 
read  of  a  monastery,  but  [he]  could  fall  on  [his]  knees,  and  kiss  the  pavement,” 
( Hebr .,  70) ;  yet  his  harsh  comment  to  a  Lady  Abbess  that  she  was  in  the  convent 
“not  for  the  love  of  virtue,  but  the  fear  of  vice”  ( Life  of  J.,  2.  498),  shows 
that  his  feeling  for  the  active  life  was  constant.  Cf.  the  sardonic  observations  in 
R  ass  el as: 

The  life  of  a  solitary  man  will  be  certainly  miserable,  but  not  certainly  devout.  (Chap.  21.) 

He  that  lives  well  in  the  world  is  better  than  he  that  lives  well  in  a  monastery.  But, 
perhaps,  every  one  is  not  able  to  ftem  the  temptations  of  publick  life,  and,  if  he  cannot 
conquer,  he  may  properly  retreat.  (Chap.  47.) 

See  also  The  Adventurer,  67,  126;  The  Idler ,  32,  38;  The  Rambler,  5,  and 
the  significant  observation  preserved  in  Hill’s  Johnsonian  Miscellanies ,  1.  219 — 
“Solitude  is  dangerous  to  reason,  without  being  favourable  to  virtue.” 

The  conversations  upon  fasting  and  abstinence  from  wine  are  also  to  the 
point  (see  Hyp.  33  n.  7;  Life  of  J .,  2.  498;  3.  258). 
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men9  such  as  it  is,  though  it  be  but  glimmering  and  flashy,  hoping 
it  may  become  Steady  and  bright.  If  from  the  selfish  fear  of  being 
suspended  of  hypocrisy,  we  conceal  what  light  of  Religion  we  have, 
we  contribute  to  encrease  the  cold  darkness  which  is  so  baneful  to 
rational  felicity.  When  no  appearance  of  Religion  is  to  be  found 
in  a  person’s  ordinary  life  and  conversation,  how  is  it  to  be  sup¬ 
posed  that  there  is  in  that  instance  any  reality? 

This  paper,  I  perceive,  would  be  too  long  were  I  now  to  add 
the  reSt  of  the  thoughts  upon  Religion,  with  which  my  mind  is  at 
present  agreeably  supplied.  I  therefore  reserve  them  for  my  next 
number.  But  I  beg  leave  at  this  parting  to  recommend  to  any  of 
my  readers  who  may  not  know  it,  the  valuable,  I  had  almoSt  said 
divine,  treatise  of  Thomas  a  Kempis ,  from  which  my  motto  is 
taken,  a  treatise  which  in  leading  to  the  imitation  of  ChriHy  who 
is  allowed  even  by  infidels  to  be  the  mo§t  perfect  pattern 10  of 
goodness  that  ever  appeared  upon  earth,  quiets,  comforts,  and 
cheers  the  soul  in  the  gentlest  and  yet  mo£l  effectual  manner.  Its 
very  general  reception  in  various  languages  by  the  mo£l  eminent 
men,  as  well  as  by  innumerable  private  Christians,  is  a  certain 
proof  of  its  benignant  merit.  There  is  said  to  have  been  an  edition 
of  it  in  one  language  or  other  every  month,  since  its  firSt  publi¬ 
cation,  three  centuries  ago.* 11  I  have  two  editions  of  it  in  Latin ; 
a  very  small  one  with  cuts,  printed  at  Antwerp,  1664,  to  carry  in 
my  pocket ;  and  the  splendid  Louvre  edition  of  1640,  in  folio, 
which  I  keep  for  my  old  age,  in  case  I  shall  be  permitted  to  arrive 
at  that  Slate. 


9  Mtth .,  5.  16.  Cf.  Hyp.  44  n.  9. 

10  Boswell  italicizes  here,  as  he  does  occasionally  elsewhere  (cf.  Hyp.  55 
n.  6),  in  order  to  point  a  half-punning  reference  to  the  title  of  a  well-known 
work — in  this  case,  Stanhope’s  translation  of  the  Imitatio  (see  n.  1  above). 

11  Cf.  Life  of  /.,  3.  256: 

Thomas  a  Kempis  (he  observed)  muft  be  a  good  book,  as  the  world  has  opened  its  arms 
to  receive  it.  It  is  said  to  have  been  printed,  in  one  language  or  other,  as  many  times  as  there 
have  been  months  since  it  firft  came  out. 

Boswell’s  lack  of  quotation  marks  makes  it  difficult  to  know  whether  the 
computation  is  Johnson’s  or  his  own;  as  usual,  however,  he  takes  more  care  to 
phrase  the  matter  clearly  in  the  Life  of  J.  than  he  does  in  the  essay. 
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[ON  RELIGION — Continued  ] 

Quietly  modefti,  Dei  noflri  liberalitate  securi y  sfem  futurce  felicitatisy  fide 
prtesentis  ejus  majeftatis  animamur.  Sic  et  beati  resur gimus ,  et  futuri 
contemflatione  jam  vivimus. — Minucius  Felix.1 

“Moderate  and  contented,  trusting  in  the  liberality  of  our  God,  we  confide 
“in  the  present  protection  of  his  power,  and  thence  are  animated  with 
“the  hope  of  future  felicity.  Thus,  not  only  shall  we  have  a  joyful 
“resurrection,  but  even  now,  in  contemplation  of  an  hereafter,  we  live 
“happy.”- — Sir  David  Dalrymple. 

WHEN  a  man  is  in  high  spirits,  and  he  feels  a  degree  of  exul- 
*  ^  tation  in  his  existence,  Religion  is  embraced  by  his  mind 
with  a  facility  and  complacency  which  it  is  highly  agreeable  to 
experience.  It  seems  natural  that  the  happiness  which  animates 
his2  frame  should  be  continued.  The  mi§ts  of  doubt  disappear  in 
the  sunshine  of  gladness ;  and  “It  muTt  be  so”  is  fully  present  to 
his  soul  while  he  thinks  of  immortality. 

To  be  in  the  ftate  which  I  have  now  described,  when  the  hour 
of  death  shall  come,  is  my  very  fervent  wish.  The  dread  of  that 
aweful  event  is  so  habitual  to  me  that  I  can  conceive  nothing  so 
desireable  as  relief  from  its  gloom.3  And  perhaps  it  may  please 

1  From  the  Octavius ,  a  dialogue  arguing  the  excellence  of  Christianity.  The 
translation  is  that  of  Boswell’s  friend  Sir  David  Dalrymple  (see  Hyp.  21  n.  6). 

2  Originally  the;  corrected  by  a  note  printed  at  the  end  of  Hyp.  56.  For 
this  happiness  of  high  spirits,  see  Hyp.  23  and  notes,  and  contrast  to  Hyp.  39 
and  notes. 

3  In  1777  Boswell  told  Johnson  ( Life  of  J.,  3.  174), 

I  had  been,  for  moments  in  my  life,  not  afraid  of  deaths  therefore  I  could  suppose 
another  man  in  that  ftate  of  mind  for  a  considerable  space  of  time.  He  said,  “he  had  never 
had  a  moment  in  which  death  was  not  terrible  to  him.” 

This  feeling  is  borne  out  by  Johnson’s  letters  (1.  134;  2.  67,  133,  212)  and  by 
the  conversations  in  the  Life  of  J.,  where  the  fear  of  death  is  held  to  be  natural 
to  man  (2.  107;  3.  179,  334;  Hebr.,  205),  and  impossible  to  avoid  (2.  341; 

3-  335  ;  4-  32I>  422>  455)-  Johnson  was  frank  concerning  his  terror  {ibid., 

4-  2 99j  334>  345))  but  almost  childish  in  his  frantic  refusal  to  speak  of  death  at 
length,  or  to  fortify  his  mind  against  the  fear  of  it  {ibid.,  2.  122;  Hebr.,  433). 

Boswell,  however,  constantly  made  the  effort  to  accustom  his  mind  to  the 
idea,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  he  found  the  “sure  prospeft”  of  death  “frightful” 
{Letters  of  B.,  2.  431);  see  Hyp.  14-16,  68,  and  Life  of  J.,  2.  107,  122; 
Hebr.,  433. 
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Infinite  Benignity  to  impart  to  me  what  others  have  certainly  en¬ 
joyed.  Not  that  such  a  privilege  should  be  deemed  an  essential 
requisite  of  divine  favour  to  a  departing  spirit.  For  I  believe  many 
a  saint  has  made  a  triumphant  transition  from  dreary  darkness  to 
eternal  light. 

That  St.  Paul  was  rapt  into  the  third  Heavens,  and  had  before 
death  a  glimpse  of  the  beatifick  vision  is  a  fadt  for  which  we  have 
his  unquestionable  authority;4  and  one  cannot  help  indulging  the 
contemplation  of  so  noble  a  didtindlion!  What  a  life  of  celeStial 
faith  should  one  lead!  What  exalted  fortitude  should  one  expe¬ 
rience,  after  having  actually  been  in  the  amazing  scene  of  glory! 
St.  Paul  was  honoured  with  a  commission  to  be  the  Great  ApoStle 
of  the  Gentiles;  and  Christians  in  general  are  not  to  expedt  what 
it  was  proper  should  be  granted  to  him.  Yet  I  do  sincerely  believe 
that  many  humble,  pious  persons  have  had  a  foretaSte  of  the  hap¬ 
piness  of  Heaven,  such  as  they  were  sufficiently  sure  was  not  a 
delusion,  and  by  which  they  have  been  ever  after  serenely  com¬ 
forted. 

It  is  in  vain  for  those  who  have  felt  nothing  of  piety  to  assert, 
that  there  can  be  no  reality  in  it.  Vital  Religion ,  as  it  is  well  ex¬ 
pressed,5 6  is  as  undoubtedly  an  objedt  of  perception  and  tadle,  and 
delight,  to  numbers  of  the  human  race  as  poetry,  or  painting,  or 
musick.  This  is  a  fadt  in  the  Hiflory  of  Mankind ,  which  is  fully 
ascertained  by  proof,  by  a  series  of  testimony  for  ages,  by  those 
who  have  experienced  it.  It  is  then  equally  unreasonable  to  disbe¬ 
lieve  the  experiences  of  piety,  as  the  experiences  of  any  of  the 
three  sidter  arts  as  they  are  called,  merely  because  we  ourselves 
have  not  had  any  experience.  We  know  well  that  there  are  some 
who  have  very  little  pleasure,  and  many  who  have  no  pleasure  at 
all,  from  one  or  other,  or  perhaps  from  any  of  these  arts.  But  are 
they  entitled  to  deny  that  others  have?  Men  may  indeed,  if  they 
are  unbelievers,  maintain  fairly  enough,  that  the  joy  of  Religion 
is  only  a  pleasure  of  the  imaginationf  and  the  effedt  of  enthusiasm. 

4  2  Cor.,  12.  2. 

5  Boswell  makes  this  allusion  again  in  his  discussion  of  Young’s  Night 
Thoughts  ( Life  of  J.,  4.  71) ;  I  cannot  trace  the  source. 

6  Boswell  italicizes  in  order  to  create  a  half-punning  allusion  to  the  title  of 
essays  41 1-42 1  in  The  Spectator ,  or  to  Akenside’s  poem  of  the  same  name,  pub¬ 
lished  in  1744 — Pleasures  of  the  Imagination.  For  other  instances  of  this  sort 
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Be  it  so  in  this  State  of  the  argument.  And  is  not  the  pious  man 
superiour  to  those  who  are  not  pious,  at  leaSt  as  much  as  those  who 
have  a  tafle  in  poetry,  painting,  or  musick  are  superior  to  those 
who  have  none?  If  “the  poet’s  eye  in  a  fine  frenzy,  rolling  and 
glancing  from  Heaven  to  earth,  from  earth  to  Heaven,”'  raises 
him  above  those  whose  conceptions  are  dull,  and  who  see  only 
what  is  immediately  before  them,  is  not  he  Still  higher  in  the 
intellectual  scale,  whose  mind  is  occupied  with  the  sublime  ideas 
of  divinity?  My  readers  I  truSt  always  remember  that  I  mean  an 
elevating  and  pleasing  piety.  If  a  man’s  Religion  be  not  of  a  good 
kind,  if  it  makes  him  unhappy,  I  admit  that  the  irreligious  have  a 
right  to  look  down  upon  him.* * * 7 8  But  I  am  persuaded  that  our  moSt 
holy  faith,  when  well  understood,  produces  upon  the  whole  the 
trueSt  felicity  even  in  this  life. 

I  am  not  an  absolute  enemy  either  to  enthusiasm  or  supersti¬ 
tion,9  and  the  celebrated  pamphlet,  entitled  “The  Enthusiasm  of 

of  conceit,  see  Hyp.  26  n.  10,  28  n.  9,  31  n.  8,  54  n.  10.  Boswell  perhaps 

indulged  himself  in  it  because  it  had  a  literary  quality  which  Johnson  would  not 

despise  as  he  despised  other  puns  (see  Hyp.  53  n.  10). 

7  M.N.D.,  5.  1  .  12.  Boswell  alludes  to  this  passage  again  in  Hyp.  27. 

The  inconsistency  of  Boswell’s  spelling  in  this  paragraph  ( superiour ,  superior ) 
is  not  more  surprising  than  his  double  spelling  of  cheerful  in  Hyp.  24,  his  render¬ 
ing  of  Hippocrates  as  Hyppocrates  and  Hypocratus  in  Hyp.  63,  his  wavering  be¬ 
tween  Mrecenas  and  Meccenas  in  Hyp.  61,  and  his  indecision  from  essay  to  essay, 
between  Shakespeare  and  Shakspeare,  Quintilian ,  Ouintillian,  and  Quinctilian,  etc. 

8  Cf.  Hyp.  54  on  the  impropriety  of  harshness  and  severity  in  religious  ideas. 
Boswell  appears  to  have  forgotten  the  gloom  of  Johnson  here;  in  reality  he  made 
exception  for  the  person  of  moody  temper,  which  he  fails  to  state  in  this  passage. 
Cf.  Life  of  /.,  4.  346: 

If  [Johnson’s  lack  of  confidence  in  happiness  after  death]  should  be  urged  by  the  enemies 
of  Christianity,  as  if  its  influence  on  the  mind  were  not  benignant,  let  it  be  remembered,  that 
Johnson’s  temperament  was  melancholy,  of  which  such  direful  apprehensions  of  futurity  are 
often  a  common  effeft. 

9  See  Hyp.  44  n.  1 1  on  enthusiasm  in  the  eighteenth  century,  and  Hyp.  54. 
The  interpretation  of  it  which  Boswell  gives  in  the  ensuing  paragraph  here  is 
closely  akin  to  that  of  Mme  de  Stael  ( Germany ,  3.  10): 

Many  people  are  prejudiced  againSt  enthusiasm;  they  confound  it  with  fanaticism,  which 
is  a  great  mistake.  Fanaticism  is  an  exclusive  passion,  the  objeft  of  which  is  an  opinion; 
enthusiasm  is  connefted  with  the  harmony  of  the  universe:  it  is  the  love  of  the  beautiful, 
elevation  of  soul,  enjoyment  of  devotion,  all  united  in  one  single  feeling  which  combines 
grandeur  and  repose.  The  sense  of  this  word  amongft  the  Greeks  affords  the  nobleft  definition 
of  it:  enthusiasm  signifies  God  in  us.  In  faft  when  the  existence  of  man  is  expansive  it  has 
something  divine. 

See  also  ibid.,  4.  1.  It  is  only  fair  to  present  the  contrary  opinion  of  the  “cele- 
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Methodists  and  PapiSts  compared,”  is  very  harmless  and  inef¬ 
fectual  in  my  opinion.  That  there  are  many  good  Christians 
papiSts,  and  many  good  Christians  methodiSts,  I  have  no  manner 
of  doubt.  Nor  do  I  apprehend  that  any  of  them  will  be  the  worse 
for  some  warmth  of  imagination.  The  truth  is,  that  there  is  to 
me  something  very  pleasing  in  the  mySticks  of  all  denominations. 
Madame  Guion  0  has  been  my  acquaintance  from  my  early  youth ; 

brated  infidel”  David  Hume,  in  his  essay  Of  Superstition  and  Enthusiasm  ( Essays , 
ed.  Green  and  Grose,  1.  145): 

But  the  mind  of  man  is  also  subjeft  to  an  unaccountable  elevation  and  presumption,  arising 
from  prosperous  success,  from  luxuriant  health,  from  Strong  spirits,  or  from  a  bold  and  confi¬ 
dent  disposition.  In  such  a  State  of  mind,  the  imagination  swells  with  great,  but  confused 
conceptions,  to  which  no  sublunary  beauties  or  enjoyments  can  correspond.  Every  thing  mortal 
and  perishable  vanishes  as  unworthy  of  attention.  And  a  full  range  is  given  to  the  fancy  in 
the  invisible  regions  or  world  of  spirits,  where  the  soul  is  at  liberty  to  indulge  itself  in  every 
imagination,  which  may  beSt  suit  its  present  taSte  and  disposition.  Hence  arise  raptures,  trans¬ 
ports,  and  surprising  flights  of  fancy;  and  confidence  and  presumption  Still  encreasing,  these 
raptures,  being  altogether  unaccountable,  and  seeming  quite  beyond  the  reach  of  our  ordinary 
faculties,  are  attributed  to  the  immediate  inspiration  of  that  Divine  Being,  who  is  the  objeft  of 
devotion.  In  a  little  time,  the  inspired  person  comes  to  regard  himself  as  a  distinguished 
favourite  of  the  Divinity;  and  when  this  frenzy  once  takes  place,  which  is  the  summit  of 
enthusiasm,  every  whimsy  is  consecrated:  Human  reason,  and  even  morality  are  rejefted  as 
fallacious  guides:  And  the  fanatic  madman  delivers  himself  over,  blindly,  and  without  reserve, 
to  the  supposed  illapses  of  the  spirit,  and  to  inspiration  from  above.  Hope,  pride,  presumption, 
a  warm  imagination,  together  with  ignorance,  are,  therefore,  the  true  sources  of  Enthusiasm. 

Hume  admits,  however,  that  enthusiasm  is  better  for  the  body  politic  than  super¬ 
stition,  since  being  “the  infirmity  of  bold  and  ambitious  tempers,  [it]  is  naturally 
accompanied  with  a  spirit  of  liberty;  as  superstition,  on  the  contrary,  renders  men 
tame  and  abject,  and  fits  them  for  slavery.” 

For  Boswell’s  interest  in  the  supernatural  see  Hyp.  26  and  notes,  48,  63, 
66,  67.  On  one  occasion  only,  in  1778,  he  deprecated  his  superstitious  tendency 
— apparently  because  he  considered  it  an  evidence  of  either  useless  despondency 
or  immaturity  ( Life  of  /.,  3.  255): 

I  felt  a  sort  of  regret  that  I  was  so  easy  [with  Dr.  Johnson].  I  missed  that  aweful 
reverence  with  which  I  used  to  contemplate  [him]  ....  I  have  a  wonderful  superstitious  love 
of  my  fiery;  when,  perhaps,  the  truth  is,  that  it  is  owing  to  the  cloudy  darkness  of  my  own 
mind.  I  should  be  glad  that  I  am  more  advanced  in  my  progress  of  being,  so  that  I  can 

view  Dr.  Johnson  with  a  steadier  and  clearer  eye . Would  it  not  be  foolish  to  regret 

that  we  shall  have  less  myStery  in  a  future  State?  ....  This  refleftion,  which  I  thus  freely 
communicate,  will  be  valued  by  the  thinking  part  of  my  readers,  who  may  have  themselves 
experienced  a  similar  State  of  mind. 

10  Jeanne  Marie  Bouvier  de  la  Mothe  Guyon  (1648-1717),  prophetess  of 
mysticism  and  author  of  spiritual  works,  was  a  French  quietist  more  honored  in 
England  and  Germany  than  in  her  own  country.  An  unhappy  youth  and  married 
life  caused  her  to  seek  solace  in  religious  experiences,  and  these  were  turned 
definitely  to  mysticism  by  the  Duchesse  de  Bethune,  who  introduced  Mme  Guyon 
to  the  devout  at  court.  Fenelon  was  one  of  her  followers  until  her  orthodoxy 
was  questioned;  she  was  sent  to  Bossuet  for  spiritual  discipline.  Imprisoned  for 
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and  however  some  may  affed  to  despise  our  modern  mydicks,  I 
consider  them  to  be  jud  Platonick  philosophers,  examining  into 
the  State  of  their  souls,  refining  themselves  from  material  Sub- 
Stance,  and  endeavouring  to  approach  nearer  and  nearer  to  the 
fountain  of  all  good.  That  spirituality  has  been  debased  in  some 
instances  is  no  more  an  argument  againSt  vital  Religion  in  general, 
than  that  there  has  been  doggrel  is  an  argument  againSt  poetry. 

Life  being  to  the  moSt  fortunate,  a  mixed  scene  of  happiness 
and  misery,  and  to  many,  a  scene  of  weariness  and  woe,  especially 
in  an  advanced  age,  it  is  of  much  importance  to  us  to  have  Religion 
as  a  comfort.  Dr.  Johnson,  in  his  “Vanity  of  Human  Wishes,” 
after  shewing  with  maSterly  truth  of  observation,  the  wretched¬ 
ness  of  all  earthly  pursuits,  has  the  following  grand  effusion  of 
philosophical  poetry: 

Where  then  shall  hope  and  fear  their  objeds  find? 

Shall  dull  suspense  corrupt  the  stagnant  mind? 

Mufi  helpless  man  in  ignorance  sedate 
Roll  darkling  down  the  torrent  of  his  fate? 

Shall  no  dislike  alarm,  no  wishes  rise, 

No  cries  attempt  the  mercy  of  the  skies? 

EnthusiaSf  cease.  Petitions  yet  remain 

Which  Heav’n  may  hear,  nor  deem  Religion  vain.11 

Surely  the  comfort  which  a  religious  man  has  in  distress  muft 
be  allowed  to  make  his  situation  more  desireable  than  that  of  an 
unbeliever;  and  in  this  view  alone  which  of  the  two  characters  is 
bed  entitled  to  think  itself  superiour  to  the  other  is  obvious  to  the 
eye  of  wisdom.  The  “evidences  of  Religion”  are  given  by  several 
excellent  writers,12  and  I  really  think  are  such  as  mud  satisfy  every 

a  time  in  the  Bastille,  she  was  released  on  condition  that  she  live  in  retirement 
on  her  son’s  estate  under  the  surveillance  of  the  church.  The  complete  edition 
of  her  works,  including  a  somewhat  hysterical  and  fragmentary  “autobiography” 
and  five  volumes  of  letters,  amounts  to  forty  volumes  (1767—1791). 

For  other  “modern  myflicks”  whom  Boswell  admired,  see  his  remarks  on 
Quakers  (Life  of  J.,  1.  535;  2.  524;  4.  137,  243;  Hyp.  3,  60). 

11  Boswell  misquotes  from  memory;  the  penultimate  lines  of  the  passage 
should  be 

No  cries  invoke  the  mercies  of  the  skies? 

Inquirer  cease. 

12  Among  them  Dr.  Samuel  Clarke,  whose  Evidences  of  Natural  and  Revealed 
Religion  appeared  in  1705,  Soame  Jenyns  (see  Hyp.  3,  22),  Grotius  (see  Hyp. 
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candid  mind  upon  an  attentive  Study  of  them.  Nor  can  I  lay  out 
of  my  consideration  the  weight  of  authority  which  we  have  by  so 
many  able  and  impartial  men  being  convinced.13  That  other  able 
men  have  not  been  convinced  is  not  of  equal  weight;  for,  it  is  a 
juSt  maxim  in  the  law  of  evidence ,  that  one  positive  witness  will 
counterbalance  many  negatives;  and  besides  I  cannot  believe  that 
those  who  have  not  been  convinced  were  as  impartial  as  those  who 
have.  All  of  us,  and  particularly  Hypochondriacks,  should  resolve 
not  to  despair  in  gloomy  seasons,  because  after  a  long  lapse  of 
time,  and  many  alterations  which  we  have  experienced  in  many 
respefts,  the  reality  of  a  future  State  does  not  yet  seem  clearer  and 
Stronger.  Let  us  consider  we  are  Still  in  life  as  much  as  ever;  and 
that  it  is  not  till  we  have  passed  beyond  death,  that  we  can  be 
sensible  of  the  great  change.  In  making  a  long  voyage  to  a  distant 
country  which  we  long  to  reach,  we  perceive  no  difference  at  all  as 
to  our  prospebt  of  land,  even  after  the  greatest  part  of  the  voyage 
is  over.  We  are  Still  in  the  ocean,  and  we  muSt  wait  with  patience 
till  a  near  approach  shall  bless  us  with  the  immediate  sight  of 
safety  and  enjoyment. 

In  the  meantime,  we  may  “have  peace  and  joy  in  believing,”14 
we  may  have  what  is  eSteemed  to  be  moSt  pleasing  in  this  State  of 
existence — Hope!  and  what  is  peculiar  to  the  hope  of  a  religious 
man,  it  laSts  as  long  as  he  lives.  But  it  is  as  necessary  to  cultivate 
the  religious  tattef5  as  the  taSte  of  any  of  the  fine  arts  if  we  would 

6i),  and  Addison.  Boswell  endeavored  to  set  Johnson  at  work  on  the  theme, 
mentioning  these  last  two  as  examples  to  urge  him  ( Hebr .,  101). 

13  Cf.  Life  of  J.,  I.  526: 

Johnson.  “.  .  .  .  As  to  the  Christian  religion,  Sir,  besides  the  strong  evidence  which  we 
have  for  it,  there  is  a  balance  in  its  .favour  from  the  number  of  great  men  who  have  been 
convinced  of  its  truth,  after  a  serious  consideration  of  the  question.  Grotius  was  an  acute  man, 
a  lawyer,  a  man  accustomed  to  examine  evidence,  and  he  was  convinced.  Grotius  was  not  a 
recluse,  but  a  man  of  the  world,  who  certainly  had  no  bias  to  the  side  of  religion.  Sir  Isaac 
Newton  set  out  an  infidel,  and  came  to  be  a  very  firm  believer.” 

Cf.  Hyf.  15  n.  14  for  an  example  of  the  lengths  to  which  a  desire  for  “rational 
proofs”  of  religious  truths  could  go. 

14  Boswell  paraphrases  Rom.,  15.  13 — “Now  the  God  of  hope  fill  you  with 
all  joy  and  peace  in  believing.” 

15  Only  a  slight  exaggeration  of  the  typical  eighteenth-century  esthetics;  cf. 
the  equally  characteristic  dependence  upon  reason  and  logic,  note  12  above. 
Boswell  was  perhaps  influenced  to  this  curious  paradox  by  his  revolt  against  his 
upbringing  in  Scotland,  where,  in  his  opinion,  religion  was  narrow  and  gloomy, 
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have  the  exquisite  pleasure  which  it  yields  to  the  heavenly  minded. 
Retirement,  devotional  reading,  meditation,  and  prayer,  if  fre¬ 
quent  and  habitual,  can  scarcely  fail  to  obtain  for  us  that  happiness. 

I  shall  conclude  this  subjeft  with  some  beautiful  verses  from 
Parnell’s  Hymn  to  Contentment  which  has  a  soft  miniature  re¬ 
semblance  to  the  “Vanity  of  Human  Wishes.”16  For  after  trying 
in  vain  to  find17  contentment  in  various  scenes,  he  introduces  the 
Grace  herself  declaring  that  it  is  with  Religion  only  she  is  to  be 
found. 

Know  God — and  bring  thy  heart  to  know 
The  joys  which  from  Religion  flow: 

Then  every  grace  shall  prove  its  gue£l, 

And  I’ll  be  there  to  crown  the  reft. 

Oh !  by  yonder  mossy  seat, 

In  my  hours  of  sweet  retreat; 

Might  I  thus  my  soul  employ, 

With  sense  of  gratitude  and  joy; 

Rais’d  as  ancient  prophets  were, 

In  heavenly  vision,  praise,  and  prayer, 

Pleasing  all  men,  hurting  none, 

Pleas’d  and  bless’d  with  God  alone. 

Go  search  among  your  idle  dreams, 

Your  busy  or  your  vain  extremes, 

And  find  a  life  of  equal  bliss 
Or  own  the  next  begun  in  this. 


and  taste  was  absent.  See  his  prologue  to  Jones’s  Earl  of  Essex ,  quoted  in  Letters 
of  B.,  I.  199  n.  3: 

While  in  all  points  with  other  lands  she  vied, 

The  Stage  alone  to  Scotland  was  denied . 

Tafte  and  Religion  were  supposed  at  Strife, 

And  ’twas  a  sin — to  view  this  glass  of  life! 

16  These  poems  are  grouped  together  again  in  a  letter  from  Boswell  to  John¬ 
son  ( Letters  of  B.,  I.  221) :  “In  your  Vanity  of  Human  Wishes,  and  in  Parnell’s 
Contentment ,  1  find  the  only  sure  means  of  enjoying  happiness;  or,  at  lea§t,  the 
hopes  of  happiness.”  See  also  ibid.,  2.  371,  and  Hyf.  4. 

Boswell  omits  to  note  that  a  number  of  lines  separate  the  last  four  lines  he 
quotes,  from  what  precedes. 

17  Originally,  1 bring;  corrected  by  a  note  printed  at  the  end  of  Hyf.  56. 
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No.  LVI.  May  1782. 

[  ON  PENURIOUSNESS  &  WEALTH  ] 

oi)  yuo  el  pf]  xeBpa-c’  aitoA/aite,  povov  axe Jtteov,  alia  xai  el  5o^av  XQT 

artjv,  jxeq'i  f)g  pa?.Aov  ajtoo5a^et’  r\  aeol  xQiUicmov. 

— Demosthenes  Advers.  Left! 

“For  you  should  not  be  anxious,  only  that  you  may  not  lose  your  wealth. 

“But  you  should  be  careful  of  your  reputation,  which  is  more  to  be 

“valued  than  wealth.” 

IX/HAT  Demosthenes  in  the  motto  to  this  paper  inculcated 
’  *  upon  the  Athenian  nation,  may  with  propriety  and  advan¬ 
tage  be  given  as  counsel  to  many  individuals,  for  he  who  prefers 
riches  to  a  good  name,  though  he  may  actually  pride  himself  in 
the  contemplation  of  his  money,  notwithstanding  the  hisses  of  the 
multitude,  as  Horace  represents,  is  indeed  essentially  unwise.1 2 

It  may,  however,  be  questioned  if  there  is  not  too  violent,  and 
undiStinguishing  a  prejudice  in  the  generality  of  mankind,  againSt 
the  character  of  a  very  frugal  or  a  very  saving  man.  We  are  too 
apt  to  confound  it  with  greediness  or  rapacity,  though  it  is  certain 
they  are  clearly  different,  and  may  be  as  frequently  found  sepa¬ 
rate  as  united.  A  man  may  be  as  SalluSt  describes  Catiline  “ Alieni 
appetens  sui  profusus.  Covetous  of  what  belongs  to  others,  pro¬ 
fuse  of  what  he  himself  has;”3  and  on  the  other  hand,  a  penurious 
man  may  be  only  careful  of  his  own,  without  grasping  at  the 
property  of  his  neighbours. 

Penuriousness  may  no  doubt  grow  to  such  an  excess  that  the 
person  in  whom  it  predominates  may  be  despicable  and  offensive. 
If  he  denies  himself  every  comfort  in  life  merely  from  the  motive 
of  saving  his  money,  and  though  he  is  rich  will  not  contribute  to 
the  relief  of  the  distressed,  he  will  with  juStice  be  so  Stigmatised. 

1  Adversus  Leptinen.  The  abbreviation  was  originally  printed  Sept.,  and  left 
uncorrected  by  Boswell.  Errors  in  the  Greek  of  the  magazine  text,  also  left 
uncorrected  by  Boswell,  were  as  follows:  accents  were  omitted  from  yap,  povov, 
jtEQi,  \iallov,  and  01)  was  given  for  ov;  El  for  El;  XQBB010  f°r  X9TlPaT  ’ 
djtoXutE  for  dnollvxe ;  all'  si  xal  for  alia  xal  el;  ff>  for  aaoDSa^Exe 
for  aaouSd^Et’ ;  xeBPatwv  for  xeBP«Ta)v- 

2  Sat.,  X.  1  .  64.  The  passage  which  Boswell  quotes  below,  Tantalus  a  labris 
sitiens,  occurs  directly  after  these  lines. 

3  Bellum  Catil.,  5. 
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Such  a  degree  of  penuriousness  is  a  disease}  and  one  affefted  by 
it  is  significantly  termed  in  English,  a  miser >  for  he  is  truly  a  mis¬ 
erable  wretch.4 5  His  Slate  is  altogether  unnatural,  and  he  never 
can  be  easy.  The  late  Earl  Marischal  of  Scotland0  told  me  of  a 
miser  who  kept  his  money  in  a  vault,  locked  in  an  iron  cheSl,  upon 
which  he  sat  all  night,  with  a  loaded  gun  in  his  hand,  to  watch 
againSl  thieves.  This  was  living  in  torment}  and  it  is  with  an  ex¬ 
cellence  of  juSlness  that  Horace  assimilates  such  a  man,  to  the 
Tantalus  of  Mythology: 

Tantalus  a  labris  sitiens  fugientia  caftat 
Flumina.  Quid  rides?  Mutato  nomine  de  te 
Fabula  narratur ,  congeftis  undique  saccis , 

Indormis  inhias}  et  tamquam  far  cere  sacrisy 
Cogeris  aut  f  iSlis  tanquam  gaudere  labellis. 

The  Hypochondriack  will  presume  to  give  his  readers  a  transla¬ 
tion  of  this  passage,  which  he  made  when  a  boy  at  fifteen.  It  is 
a  curiosity  to  himself  as  well  as  to  them,  and  full  allowance  will 
be  made  for  its  imperfections: 

The  thirdly  Tantalus  at  the  Streams  does  catch, 

Which  shun  his  touch,  and  Still  are  out  of  reach. 

Thou  fool,  what  makes  thee  laugh?  Change  but  the  name, 

And  thou  wilt  find  thy  character  the  same, 


4  Cf.  Life  of  J.,  3.  366: 

Johnson.  “All  the  world  ....  have  called  an  avaricious  man  a  miser  because  he  is 
miserable.” 

5  George  Keith,  tenth  Earl  Marischal  (1693  ?  —1778),  a  stout  Jacobite, 
with  manners  formed  by  his  various  experiences  in  Scotland,  Spain,  and  Germany, 
was  one  of  Boswell’s  chief  patrons  at  the  time  of  his  European  tour.  He  had 
taken  warm  part  in  various  intrigues  to  restore  the  Stuarts  to  the  English  throne, 
and  was  outlawed  as  a  result.  Introduced  to  favor  in  Prussia  by  his  younger 
brother  Francis,  who  was  field  marshal  to  Frederick  the  Great,  Keith  became 
ambassador  from  Prussia  to  Paris  and  to  Spain,  and  was  finally  made  Gov¬ 
ernor  of  Neuchatel.  Through  the  influence  of  Frederick  also,  he  received  a 
pardon  from  George  II,  and  returned  in  1 760-1 761  to  enjoy  his  estates.  Fred¬ 
erick  insisted  on  his  return  to  Potsdam,  and  made  him  comfortable  by  a  truly 
cherishing  friendship;  in  the  course  of  it  the  Earl  interceded  for  the  King  with 
the  disgusted  Voltaire,  and  on  account  of  his  own  sprightly  charm,  even  in  old  age, 
received  enthusiastic  encomiums  from  Rousseau  and  Casanova.  Boswell  met 
Rousseau  and  Voltaire  by  means  of  letters  introductory  from  Milord  Marischal, 
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Thou  sleepless  Still  yawn’St  o’er  huge  heaps  of  gold, 

Which  every  day  thou  carefully  haft  told; 

And  think’ft  it  sacrilege  to  spend  a  groat; 

Judge,  then,  if  Tantalus  you  resemble  not?8 

It  appears  to  me,  notwithstanding  the  exquisite  merit  of  Mo- 
liere ,  that  the  distresses  of  a  miser  are  not  the  proper  subject  of 
comedy,  which  though  it  may  lash  faults  with  smartness,  and 
expose  them  to  ridicule,  is  not  to  excite  abhorrence,  or  to  exhibit 
anguish  in  any  charabter.  This  is  the  principle  of  AriStotle  himself 
in  his  Poeticks.  He  limits  comedy  in  this  respebt,  to  what  is  con¬ 
temptible,  “tou  alaxpou  eon  to  yeAotov  popiov,  the  laughable  part 
of  what  is  base;”  and  he  says  it  muSt  be  “dvcohuvov,  without  pain.”80 
Now  I  declare,  I  could  not  laugh  at  many  of  the  scenes  of  the 
Miser  when  I  have  seen  them  abted;  for  the  unhappy  man,  though 
the  circumstances  were  ludicrous,  was  suffering  severe  pain.  That 
he  ought  not  in  reason  to  be  in  pain,  and  that  his  unhappiness  is 
owing  to  a  perversion  of  his  understanding,  will  not  answer  the 
objection  upon  the  principle  which  has  been  Stated,  and  which 
every  humane  man  muSt  approve.  A  madman  may  be  in  terror 
from  disturbed  imagination.  We  may  see  he  has  no  reason  for  it. 
But  it  would  be  cruel  to  laugh  at  him. 

There  is  a  character  which  is  to  be  found  in  real  life,  but  which 
I  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  upon  the  Stage,  or  in  any  dramatic 
piece;  yet  it  would  be  a  choice  morsel  for  any  good  comic  writer. 
It  is  a  charaSter  compounded  of  two  qualities,  each  of  which  may 
be  the  foundation  of  ridicule.  I  mean  a  man  who  is  at  once  narrow 


and — possibly  by  way  of  gratitude — planned  to  name  one  of  his  illegitimate 
children  after  the  old  gentleman  ( Letters  of  B.,  I.  135). 

6  Sat.,  I.  1,  68  if.  In  the  penultimate  line  of  the  Latin  quotation,  inhias 
should  be  inhians-,  Boswell’s  verse  translates  the  error  (y awn’ ft)  rather  than  the 
proper  term,  so  the  mistake  is  not  typographical.  It  is  amusing  to  speculate  upon 
this  deviation  from  classical  correctness,  which  had  persisted  in  Boswell’s  memory 
for  twenty-seven  years.  Perhaps  it  was  originally  caused  by  too  hasty  memorizing 
for  a  not  too  exigent  master,  and  it  no  doubt  became  fixed  in  Boswell’s  mind 
because  of  the  boyish  translation  which  embodied  it. 

60  In  the  Greek  of  this  passage,  the  magazine  text  omitted  TO,  and  gave 
cuoxov  for  aloyootj,  and  UVU)5uvov  for  dvotSuvov.  Boswell  made  no  cor¬ 
rections. 
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and  vain.7  The  druggie  between  these  two  opposite  passions,  ex¬ 
emplified  in  variety  of  incidents,  would  be  exceedingly  diverting 
in  the  theatre.  To  observe  orientation  drawing  him  forth,  and 
penuriousness  pulling  him  back.  To  see  a  splendid  table  set  out 
with  Studied  arrangement,  and  the  mafter  of  the  house  in  tremor 
left  a  china  plate,  or  a  drinking  glass  should  be  broke.  To  hear 


7  Throughout  this  essay  Boswell  is  drawing  from  life,  but  his  models  are  so 
deftly  run  together  that  he  produces  a  type  of  penurious  man  rather  than  a 
portrait,  and  it  is  difficult  to  guess  who  may  have  been  uppermost  in  his  thoughts. 
It  may  have  been  Sir  Alexander  Macdonald  of  Sky,  who  was  the  subject  of  so 
much  criticism  for  his  narrow  habits  ( Hebr .,  168  n.  3,  179  n.  2,  317,  358  ff.), 
and  whom  Boswell  and  Johnson  both  declared  subject  for  comedy  in  terms 
comparable  to  this  essay  ( ibid .,  315): 

[Johnson]  observed  that  he  exceeded  L’Avare  in  the  play.  I  concurred  with  him,  and 
remarked  that  he  would  do  well,  if  introduced  in  one  of  Foote’s  farces;  that  the  beft  way  to 
get  it  done,  would  be  to  bring  Foote  to  be  entertained  at  his  house  for  a  week,  and  then  it 
would  be  facit  indignatio. 

Garrick  may  have  been  chief  model ;  many  of  the  instances  through  this  and  the 
following  essay  compare  very  closely  to  remarks  about  Garrick  recorded  in  the 
Life  of  J.,  and  one  conversation  of  1778,  beginning  in  the  discussion  of  Garrick’s 
expenditures  and  proceeding  to  a  general  discussion  of  economy,  follows  the  same 
course  as  that  pursued  by  Boswell  in  these  Hyfochondriacks  ( Life  of  J.y  3.  300) : 

Johnson.  “[Garrick]  has  given  away  more  money  than  any  man  in  England.  There 
may  be  a  little  vanity  mixed;  but  he  has  shewn,  that  money  is  not  his  firft  objeft.”  Boswell. 
“Yet  Foote  used  to  say  of  him,  that  he  walked  out  with  an  intention  to  do  a  generous  aftion; 
but  turning  the  corner  of  a  ftreet,  he  met  with  the  ghoft  of  a  halfpenny,  which  frightened 
him.”  Johnson.  “Why,  Sir,  that  is  very  true,  too;  for  I  never  knew  a  man  of  whom  it  could 

be  said  with  less  certainty  to-day,  what  he  will  do  to-morrow,  than  Garrick . ”  Scott. 

“I  am  glad  to  hear  of  his  liberality.  He  has  been  represented  as  very  saving.”  Johnson.  “With 
his  domestic  savings  we  have  nothing  to  do.  I  remember  drinking  tea  with  him  long  ago,  when 
Peg  Woffington  made  it,  and  he  grumbled  at  her  for  making  it  too  Strong.  He  had  then  begun 
to  feel  money  in  his  purse,  and  did  not  know  when  he  should  have  enough  of  it.” 

Foote  loved  to  tell  stories  of  Garrick’s  saving,  in  combat  with  his  love  of  osten¬ 
tation;  one  apposite  to  Boswell’s  discussion  occurs  in  Rogers’s  Table-T alk,  1 02: 

“Garrick,”  said  Foote,  “lately  invited  Hurd  to  dine  with  him  in  the  Adelphi;  and  after 
dinner,  the  evening  being  very  warm,  they  walked  up  and  down  in  front  of  the  house.  As 
they  passed  and  repassed  the  dining-room  windows,  Garrick  was  in  perfeft  agony;  for  he  saw 
that  there  was  a  thief  in  one  of  the  candles  which  were  burning  on  the  table;  and  yet  Hurd 
was  a  person  of  such  consequence  that  he  could  not  run  away  from  him  to  prevent  the  wa£te 
of  his  tallow.” 

The  parallels  between  the  essays  and  conversations  in  the  Life  regarding 
Bennet  Langton  are  equally  numerous,  and  if  anything  a  little  stronger  than 
those  regarding  Garrick. 

It  is  certain  also  that  Boswell  is  thinking  of  his  own  faults,  in  writing  these 
passages.  His  jests  in  this  essay  about  the  man  who  is  at  once  showy  and  penurious 
come  to  a  point  in  Hyf.  57,  where  he  reproduces  a  bon  mot  upon  his  own  love 
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him  pressing  his  guests  to  partake  heartily  of  what  is  before  them, 
while  he  is  anxious  to  cover  the  retreat  of  some  untouched  princi¬ 
pal  dish,  which  may  be  served  up  again ,  or  is  making  some 
fantastical  pretense  to  have  the  rareSt  and  moSt  valuable  fruits  in 
his  desert  carried  away,  as  he  has  already  had  the  glory  of  their 
being  seen  by  the  company,  who,  he  flatters  himself,  will  talk  of 
them  all  over  the  town. 

I  have  heard  it  remarked  by  one,  of  whom  more  remarks 
deserve  to  be  remembered,  than  of  any  person  I  ever  knew — that 
a  man  is  often  ass  narrow  as  he  is  prodigal,  for  want  of  counting. 


of  money  from  Boszvelliana ,  291  ;  he  frankly  admitted  to  his  friends  that  he  had 
a  “passion  for  gold”  ( Letters  of  B.,  I.  165),  and  was  “occasionally  troubled  by  a 

fit  of  narrowness”  ( Life  of  /.,  4.  220;  Letters  of  B.,  1.  25);  and  all  his  life 
he  was  in  debt  because  of  extravagance  ( Letters  of  B.,  2.  301,  304,  307,  327, 

3* 2 3 * * * * 89>  3 5 2)  367,  380,  384,  413,  416,  421,  432,  445).  Very  possibly  this  and  the 

two  following  essays  were  inspired  by  the  series  of  letters  written  to  him  by 
Johnson  in  1782,  the  year  in  which  these  papers  were  published 5  the  arguments 

in  favor  of  wealth  and  against  extravagance  are  strongly  reminiscent  of  John¬ 
sonian  counsel.  The  essays  were  printed  in  issues  of  the  London  Magazine  dated 

May,  June,  July,  1782;  the  letters  were  dated  March  28  and  June  3,  1782 

(followed  by  others  of  September  7  and  December  7).  The  apparent  discrepancy 
of  dates  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  London  Magazine  dated  its  issues  at 
least  a  month  earlier  than  their  actual  appearance  (cf.  Hyp.  1  n.  1). 

8  A  note  printed  at  the  end  of  Hyp.  57  directs,  “dele  as.”  The  person 
alluded  to  here  is  certainly  Johnson  (cf.  note  19  below).  The  remark  quoted 
may  have  been  made  concerning  the  Duke  of  Argyle,  who  was  unnecessarily 
“narrow  in  his  ordinary  expences,  in  his  quotidian  expences”  ( Hebr .,  393—94). 
It  may  have  accompanied  one  of  the  allusions  to  Garrick;  Johnson  more  than 
once  excused  his  fitfulness  in  expenditure  by  saying  that  his  early  poverty  made 
him  incapable  of  judging  how  to  spend  (see  n.  7  above,  and  Life  of  /.,  3.  81, 
440).  Most  likely  the  remark  concerned  Bennet  Langton,  the  Greek  scholar, 
who  was  usually  the  theme  of  such  discussions  in  the  Johnsonian  circle.  The 
strongest  expressions  concerning  him  parallel  this  allusion  in  the  essay: 

I  told  him  that  at  a  gentleman’s  house  where  there  was  thought  to  be  such  extravagance 
or  bad  management  that  he  was  living  much  beyond  his  income,  his  lady  obje£ted  to  the  cutting 
of  a  pickled  mango,  and  that  I  had  taken  an  opportunity  to  ask  the  price  of  it,  and  found  it 
was  only  two  shillings;  so  here  was  a  very  poor  saving.  Johnson.  “Sir,  that  is  the  blundering 
oeconomy  of  a  narrow  underflanding.  It  is  flopping  one  hole  in  a  sieve.”  ( Life  of  J.,  3.  341.) 

(Johnson  to  Boswell)  “ -  has  gone  to  his  regiment.  He  has  laid  down  his  coach 

and  talks  of  making  more  contraflions  of  his  expence:  how  he  will  succeed  I  know  not.  It  is 

difficult  to  reform  a  household  gradually;  it  may  be  better  done  by  a  syftem  totally  new . 

What  I  told  him  of  the  encreasing  expence  of  a  growing  family  seems  to  have  flruck  him. 
He  certainly  has  gone  on  with  very  confused  views,  and  we  have,  I  think,  shewn  him  that  he 
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And  hence  comes  the  proverb  “penny  wise,  and  pound  foolish.” 
Were  the  prodigal  seriously  to  sit  down,  and  make  a  calculation  in 
how  short  a  time  his  course  of  expence  will  run  out  his  fortune, 
and  leave  him  exposed  to  indigence,  he  would  be  more  moderate. 
And  were  some  narrow  men  to  compute  the  sum  total  that  it  is 
possible  for  them  to  save  in  trifles,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  con¬ 
sider  the  meanness  of  charafter,  which  such  saving  infallibly 
establishes,  they  would  avoid  it  with  disdain.  There  have  been 
instances  of  paltry  narrowness,  which  are  almoSt  incredible.  Per¬ 
haps,  every  man  is  narrow  in  something.  Men  abundantly  liberal 
in  general,  have  been  niggards  in  cheese,  or  candles,  or  paper,  or 
some  such  things,  which  they  have  been  used  in  early  life  to  save. 
A  nobleman  who  had  acquired  a  large  fortune,  and  lived  mag¬ 
nificently,  would  not  truSt  the  key  of  the  corn  for  the  horses  to 
any  of  his  servants,  but  kept  it  himself. 

Avarice  or  covetousness,  which  should  ever  be  odious  because  it 
is  hostile,  should  be  distinguished  from  saving  or  penuriousness  ; 
and  penuriousness  is  of  two  kinds,  which  I  would  call  the  malig¬ 
nant,  and  the  mild.  The  malignant  is  when  a  man  saves  off* * * * * * * * 9  other 


was  wrong;  though,  with  the  common  deficience  of  advisers,  we  have  not  shewn  him  how  to 
do  right.”  {Ibid.,  3.  412.) 

See  note  18  below;  Life  of  J.,  3.  46,  56,  107,  145,  211,  359;  and  the  letter 

from  Johnson  to  Langton  himself,  4.  417: 

Of  the  money  which  you  mentioned,  I  have  no  immediate  need;  keep  it,  however,  for  me, 

unless  some  exigence  requires  it . I  am  a  little  angry  at  you  for  not  keeping  minutes  of 

your  own  acceptum  et  expensum,  and  think  a  little  time  might  be  spared  from  Ariftophanes, 
for  the  res  familiares. 

Cf.  Lord  Chesterfield’s  criticism  of  another  eighteenth-century  gentleman  ( Let¬ 
ters  to  his  Son,  2.  207) : 

The  Duke  of  Marlborough  [and  fourth  Earl  of  Sunderland,  d.  1758]  did  by  no  means 
spend,  but  he  slatterned  himself  into  that  immense  debt,  which  is  not  yet  near  paid  off. 

9  Originally,  of;  corrected  by  a  note  printed  at  the  end  of  Hyf.  57.  This 
distinction  between  two  types  of  narrowness,  with  the  paragraph  following,  is 
paralleled  by  a  conversation  of  1778  ( Life  of  J.,  3.  366): 

It  was  observed,  that  avarice  was  inherent  in  some  dispositions.  Johnson.  “No  man  was 
born  a  miser,  because  no  man  was  born  to  possession.  Every  man  is  born  cupidus — desirous 
of  getting;  but  not  avarus — desirous  of  keeping.”  Boswell.  “I  have  heard  old  Mr.  Sheridan 
maintain,  with  much  ingenuity,  that  a  complete  miser  is  a  happy  man;  a  miser  who  gives 
himself  wholly  to  the  one  passion  of  saving.”  Johnson.  “That  is  flying  in  the  face  of  all  the 

world . No,  Sir;  a  man  who  both  spends  and  saves  money  is  the  happieft  man,  because 

he  has  both  enjoyments.” 

See  also  ibid.,  4.  199,  on  hoarding. 
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people  j  for  in&ance  by  ordering  a  piece  of  work  to  be  done,  or 
something  to  be  furnished  to  him,  and  not  paying  what  is  fair  and 
reasonable.  The  mild  is  when  a  man  chooses  to  do  without  things 
which  he  no  doubt  might  command,  did  he  not  rather  choose  to 
save  what  they  would  co£t. 

It  is  the  malignant  species  which  chiefly  occasions  loss  of  repu¬ 
tation  5  for  they  who  are  positively  hurt  by  a  man’s  narrowness, 
will  naturally  rail  against  him.  The  mild  species,  being  only  nega¬ 
tive,  will  not  produce  much  reproach  unless  it  be  excessive  indeed. 

The  charafter  of  a  penurious  man  should  not,  by  any  means,  be 
so  much  the  objedt  of  reproach  in  an  advanced  dlate  of  society  as 
at  an  early  period.  In  old  times,  penurious  men  had  hoards 
secreted,  and  consequently  altogether  useless  to  others.  Their 
money  was  literally  “ ahdita  terris ,  hid  in  the  earth.”10  Whereas 
now,  when  commerce  is  so  universal,  and  money,  by  means  of 
interedf  and  certain  modes  of  security,  is  willingly  sent  into  the 
community,  “ Splendeat  usu ,  it  shines  in  use”  as  much  as  if  its 
owner  spent  it  himself  j  and  thus  society  is  equally  benefited  by 
the  wealth  of  the  saving  man,  as  by  that  of  the  prodigal. 

I  am  modi  willing  to  allow  that  we  ought  not  to  set  our  hearts 
too  much  on  any  thing  in  this  world.  But  I  confess  I  do  not  see  a 
sufficient  argument  why  it  should  be  worse  to  be  fond  of  money, 
than  of  other  things.  It  is  our  duty  to  do  good  to  others.  But  we 
are  as  much  hindered  from  that,  by  dissipating  our  money  in  ex¬ 
pensive  pleasures,  or  laying  it  out  in  elegant  amusements,  or  even 
in  the  cultivation  of  tadle  and  learning,  as  by  saving  it.  It  is  the 
same  thing  to  those  who  are  disappointed  of  our  charity,  whether 
our  money  is  intercepted  by  the  minions* 11  of  extravagance,  or  the 
negociators  of  loans  5  whether  it  is  transferred  into  piftures  or 
books,  or  downright  vulgar  bonds.  Indeed,  in  the  latter  cases  they 
may  have  more  hope  of  obtaining  some  share  of  it,  as  the  operation 
is  more  simple,  and  the  transition  shorter. 

I  repeat  it,  that  I  do  not  mean  to  defend  absolute  devotion  to 
wealth,  so  as  that  a  man  should,  like  the  licentiate  in  the  Preface 
to  Gil  Bias,  make  it  his  soul.  But  I  do  maintain,  that  a  money- 

10  Adapted  from  Horace,  Carm.,  2.2.2.  Splendent  usu,  quoted  below,  occurs 
in  the  fourth  line  of  the  same  poem. 

II  Originally,  opinions ;  corrected  by  a  note  printed  at  the  end  of  Hyp.  57. 
Cf.  the  end  of  Hyp.  57  for  a  parallel  to  this  passage. 
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saver  (for  I  would  avoid  the  odious  term  miser)  is  not  worse  than 
other  worldly-minded  men,  under  which  description  I  include  the 
ambitious,  the  vain,  the  gay,  the  men12  of  pleasure  of  every  sort. 
He  is  free  from  many  vices  which  accompany  prodigality.  Consid¬ 
ering  merely  temporal  pleasure,  or  satisfaction  confined  to  this 
life,  a  man  may  freely  choose  for  himself,  and  if  he  thinks  it  more 
agreeable  to  save  his  money,  than  to  have  what  it  can  purchase,  he 
has  a  right  to  save  it.  It  was  sensibly  and  liberally  said,  by  an  old 
money-saving  father,  when  twitted  with  the  prospect  that  his  son 
would  dissipate  all  his  wealth,  “If  he  has  as  much  pleasure  in 
spending  it  as  I  had  in  saving  it,  I  shall  be  very  glad.”13  Thus  the 
wealth  of  the  money-saver  has  the  advantage  that  it  serves  at  leat 
two  generations,  supposing  his  immediate  successor  to  be  a  spend¬ 
thrift  ;  whereas  the  wealth  of  one  of  a  different  charater  is  gone 
at  once.  The  pleasure  of  saving  too  is  the  mo§t  certain  of  any. 
A  man  may  be  dubious  of  his  fame;  he  may  be  jealous  of  the 
woman  he  loves.  But  if  he  has  common  prudence,  he  may  be  ab¬ 
solutely  certain  of  his  wealth.  His  pleasure  also  is  always  aug¬ 
menting.  “ Crescit  amor  nummi  quantum  Ipsa  pecunia  crescit.  His 
love  for  his  money  grows  Stronger  in  proportion  as  his  money 
increases,”  and  to  the  laSt  hour  of  his  life,  his  attachment  is  per¬ 
manent.14  I  was  Struck  one  day,  with  a  sally  of  a  learned  and 
ingenious  friend  of  mine  upon  this  subjeft.  The  love  of  money 


12  Originally,  man ;  corrected  by  a  note  at  the  end  of  Hyp.  57.  Cf.  Life 
of  /.,  2.  369: 

Mr.  Strahan  put  Johnson  in  mind  of  a  remark  which  he  had  made  to  him;  “There  are 
few  ways  in  which  a  man  can  be  more  innocently  employed  than  in  getting  money.” 

See  also  Johnson’s  comment  on  Garrick  {ibid.,  3.  81): 

“I  am  of  opinion,  the  reputation  of  avarice  which  he  has  had,  has  been  very  lucky  for 
him,  and  prevented  his  having  many  enemies.  You  despise  a  man  for  avarice,  but  do  not 
hate  him.  Garrick  might  have  been  much  better  attacked  for  living  with  more  splendour  than 
is  suitable  to  a  player:  if  they  had  had  the  wit  to  have  assaulted  him  in  that  quarter,  they  might 
have  galled  him  more.  But  they  have  kept  clamouring  about  his  avarice,  which  has  rescued 
him  from  much  obloquy  and  envy.” 

13  The  anecdote  appears  in  Swift’s  A  Tritical  Essay  upon  the  Faculties  of 
the  Mind  (Works,  g.  128): 

How  different  was  [the  philosopher  who  flung  his  money  into  the  sea]  from  the  usurer, 
who,  being  told  his  son  would  spend  all  he  had  got,  replied,  “He  cannot  take  more  pleasure 
in  spending,  than  I  did  in  getting  it.” 

14  Juvenal,  14.  139;  quoted  also  in  Boswell’s  Letters,  2.  294.  The  learned 
and  ingenious  friend  whom  Boswell  proceeds  to  quote  on  the  subject  may  have 
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said  he,  is  kindly  given  us  in  old  age,  to  sooth  and  amuse  us  when 
other  passions  fail. 

Some  men  have  alternate  fits  of  narrowness  and  prodigality, 
and  they,  like  all  other  inconsistent  characters,  can  neither  be  easy 
in  themselves,  or  esteemed  by  others.  And  many  who  have  a 
Strong  passion  for  saving,  are  from  a  false  shame,  or  cowardly 
dread  of  the  world,  perpetually  endeavouring  to  disguise  it.  They 
are  Still  more  uneasy  and  contemptible.  But  let  a  man  avoid  inde¬ 
cent  sordidness,  let  him  be  juSt  to  every  body,  and  charitable  when 
occasions  offer ;  let  him  but  accumulate  all  that  might  be  waSted 
from  negligence,  or  spent  for  pleasure  and  vanity,  in  which  views 
I  should  think  it  indisputable,  that  saving  cannot  be  more  culpable 
than  spending,  but  only  more  wise,  and  let  him  honeStly  and 
boldly  avow  himself  to  be  a  money-saver,  and  persist  in  it  with 
uniformity — I  will  venture  to  assure  him,  that  inStead  of  being 
despised,  he  will  be  treated  with  general  attention  and  respect.16 

I  do  not  regard  the  common  place  objection  to  the  love  of 
money,  that  it  is  in  itself  nothing,  that  it  is  merely  “shining  ore”16 
which  has  an  imaginary  value,  artificially  ascribed  to  it  by  common 
consent.  I  knowr  well  that  every  thing  in  life  may  be  analyzed  into 
nothing.  I  take  things  as  they  are  5  as  we  feel  them  in  civilized 
society,  and  cannot  help  feeling  them.  I  know  that  abstractly 
there  is  no  inherent  value  in  money.  But  in  effect  there  is  great 
value.  I  also  know  how  little  any  individual  can  actually  enjoy 


been  Johnson,  but  more  likely  it  was  William  Temple  or  Sir  Alexander  Dick,  both 
of  whom  were  aware  of  Boswell’s  love  of  money;  see  Letters  of  B.,  I.  25,  165. 

15  Cf.  Hyp.  57,  and  the  letter  from  Johnson  to  Boswell  ( Life  of  J.,  4. 
171—72),  from  which  perhaps  Boswell  derived  his  phrase,  spent  for  pleasure  and 
vanity : 

I  am  sorry  to  find,  what  your  solicitation  seems  to  imply,  that  you  have  already  gone  the 
whole  length  of  your  credit.  This  is  to  set  the  quiet  of  your  life  at  hazard.  If  you  anticipate 
your  inheritance,  you  can  at  laft  inherit  nothing!  all  that  you  receive  muft  pay  for  the  paft. 
You  muft  get  a  place,  or  pine  in  penury,  with  the  empty  name  of  a  great  eftate.  Poverty,  my 
dear  friend,  is  so  great  an  evil,  and  pregnant  with  so  much  temptation,  and  so  much  misery, 
that  I  cannot  but  earnestly  enjoin  you  to  avoid  it.  Live  on  what  you  have;  live  if  you  can 
on  less;  do  not  borrow  either  for  vanity  or  pleasure;  the  vanity  will  end  in  shame,  and  the 
pleasure  in  regret. 

See  also  the  sensible  advice  of  the  following  letters  {ibid.,  4.  175,  178,  180). 
Contrast  to  this  the  opinions  cited  in  notes  18  and  20,  below. 

16  Phrase  translated  from  the  Amores  of  Baudius  which  Boswell  uses  as  the 
motto  to  his  next  paper.  It  is  quoted  also  in  Letters  of  B.,  2.  314. 
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wealth  in  his  own  person  more  than  another.  But  the  consciousness 
of  power ,  which  belongs  to  wealth,  fills  the  imagination,  and 
therefore  it  is  that  without  having  recourse  to  folly  to  account  for 
it,  a  man  of  great  wealth  thinks  highly  of  himself,  and  is  highly 
thought  of  by  others ;  and  there  is  reason  for  this,  and  will  be 
reason  while  society  is  constituted  as  we  now  find  it.17 

If  then  ambition  may  be  indulged  at  all,  why  not  indulge  the 
ambition  of  acquiring  great  wealth,  and  the  surest  mode  of  ac¬ 
quiring  it  is  by  saving.  There  is  a  grandeur  in  the  idea  of  accumu¬ 
lation  of  fortune,  and  a  meanness  in  the  idea  of  its  mouldering 
away.18  I  heard  it  said  by  a  great  judge  of  men  and  things,  aof 


17  For  the  analysis  which  reduces  all  things  to  nothing,  especially  when  it 
concerns  money,  see  the  conversation  of  1763  on  the  power  of  wealth  in  civilized 
society  ( Life  of  J 1.  509) : 

Johnson.  .  Now,  Sir,  in  civilized  society,  external  advantages  make  us  more  respetted. 

A  man  with  a  good  coat  upon  his  back  meets  with  a  better  reception  than  he  who  has  a  bad 
one.  Sir,  you  may  analyse  this,  and  say  what  is  there  in  it?  But  that  will  avail  you  nothing, 
for  it  is  a  part  of  a  general  syftem.  Pound  St.  Paul’s  Church  into  atoms,  and  consider  any 
single  atom;  it  is,  to  be  sure,  good  for  nothing;  but,  put  all  these  atoms  together,  and  you  have 
St.  Paul’s  Church.  So  it  is  with  human  felicity,  which  is  made  up  of  many  ingredients,  each  of 
which  may  be  shewn  to  be  very  insignificant.  In  civilized  society,  personal  merit  will  not  serve 
you  so  much  as  money  will.  Sir,  you  may  make  the  experiment.  Go  into  the  Street,  and  give 
one  man  a  lefture  on  morality,  and  another  a  shilling,  and  see  which  will  respeft  you  moft. 
If  you  wish  only  to  support  nature,  Sir  William  Petty  fixes  your  allowance  at  three  pounds  a 
year;  but  as  times  are  much  altered,  let  us  call  it  six  pounds.  This  sum  will  fill  your  belly, 
shelter  you  from  the  weather,  and  even  get  you  a  Strong  laSting  coat,  supposing  it  to  be  made 
of  good  bull’s  hide.  Now,  Sir,  all  beyond  this  is  artificial,  and  is  desired  in  order  to  obtain  a 
greater  degree  of  respeft  from  our  fellow-creatures.  And,  Sir,  if  six  hundred  pounds  a  year 
procure  a  man  more  consequence,  and,  of  course,  more  happiness  than  six  pounds  a  year,  the 
same  proportion  will  hold  as  to  six  thousand,  and  so  on  as  far  as  opulence  can  be  carried. 
Perhaps  he  who  has  a  large  fortune  may  not  be  so  happy  as  he  who  has  a  small  one;  but  that 
muft  proceed  from  other  causes  than  from  his  having  the  large  fortune:  for,  cceteris  paribus,  he 
who  is  rich  in  a  civilized  society,  muft  be  happier  than  he  who  is  poor;  as  riches,  if  properly  used, 
(and  it  is  a  man’s  own  fault  if  they  are  not,)  muft  be  produftive  of  the  highest  advantages.” 

For  the  contrasting  argument  that  land  or  family  is  the  only  true  source  of 
self-confidence  and  satisfaction,  see  Johnson’s  remarks  quoted  in  Hyp.  57  n.  14. 

18  Cf.  the  comments  on  Langton’s  affairs  in  1778: 

Johnson.  “Wafting  a  fortune  is  evaporation  by  a  thousand  imperceptible  means.  If  it  were 
a  flream,  they’d  flop  it.  You  muft  speak  to  him.  It  is  really  miserable.  Were  he  a  gamefter, 
it  could  be  said  he  had  hopes  of  winning.  Were  he  a  bankrupt  in  trade,  he  might  have  grown 
rich;  but  he  has  neither  spirit  to  spend  nor  resolution  to  spare.  He  does  not  spend  faft  enough 
to  have  pleasure  from  it.  He  has  the  crime  of  prodigality  and  the  wretchedness  of  parsimony. 
If  a  man  is  killed  in  a  duel,  he  is  killed  as  many  a  one  has  been  killed;  but  it  is  a  sad  thing 
for  a  man  to  lie  down  and  die;  to  bleed  to  death,  because  he  has  not  fortitude  enough  to  sear 
the  wound,  or  even  to  flitch  it  up.”  ( Life  of  J.,  3.  361.) 

He  said  of  one  of  our  friends,  “He  is  ruining  himself  without  pleasure.  A  man  who  loses 
at  play,  or  who  runs  out  his  fortune  at  court,  makes  his  eflate  less,  in  hopes  of  making  it 
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two  men  driving  through  Temple-Bar,  one  to  lend,  and  the  other 
to  borrow  ten  thousand  pounds,  you  mu&  have  a  greater  respeft 
for  the  fir§t.”19  The  many  circumstances  which  associate  them¬ 
selves  in  the  imagination  with  the  idea  of  great  wealth,  as  its 
concomitants,  cannot  fail  to  give  it  elevation.  The  pleasures  which 
it  may  command  j  the  patronage  of  arts  and  sciences  and  learning ; 
the  relief  of  the  indigent,  and  being  bleSt  by  every  eye,  like  Job 
in  his  prosperity  5  the  immediate  diStinftion  of  one’s  own  children, 
and  the  grandeur  of  posterity.20 


bigger:  ....  but  it  is  a  sad  thing  to  pass  through  the  quagmire  of  parsimony,  to  the  gulph 
of  ruin.  To  pass  over  the  flowery  path  of  extravagance  is  very  well.”  ( Ibid. .,  3.  396.) 

See  also  ibid.,  3.  252. 

19  The  person  here  alluded  to  is  certainly  Johnson;  the  characteristic  quo¬ 
tation  is  found  nowhere  else.  I  suspect  it  to  be  a  recollected  bit  from  the  conver¬ 
sation  of  1763,  quoted  in  note  17  above;  probably  it  does  not  appear  in  the 
Life  because  Boswell  had  it  in  his  memory  only,  not  in  his  journal,  and  hence 
considered  it  not  sufficiently  authentick.  See  also  note  8  above. 

20  Cf.  Hyp.  57,  58;  The  Spectator,  150,  346;  The  Adventurer,  34 — “Opu¬ 
lence  and  splendour  can  pradlise  benevolence  and  dry  the  tears  of  all  around.” 
In  1772  Boswell  asked  Johnson  what  he  considered  proper  uses  of  wealth,  asking 
specifically  for  his  opinion  on  hospitality  and  on  educating  young  men  ( Life 
of  J.,  2.  192).  Johnson  was  feeling  flippant  that  day,  and  chose  to  speak  of 
politics  and  greenhouses;  in  1777  he  was  more  serious  ( Life  of  J.,  3.  204): 

I  mentioned  to  him  a  saying  ....  of  an  American  savage,  who,  when  an  European  was 
expatiating  on  all  the  advantages  of  money,  put  this  question:  “Will  it  purchase  occupation?" 
Johnson.  “Depend  upon  it,  Sir,  this  saying  is  too  reflned  for  a  savage.  And,  Sir,  money  will 
purchase  occupation;  it  will  purchase  all  the  conveniences  of  life;  it  will  purchase  variety  of 
company;  it  will  purchase  all  sorts  of  entertainment.” 

See  also  the  letter  of  June  3,  1782  {ibid.,  4.  175): 

Consider  a  man  whose  fortune  is  very  narrow;  whatever  be  his  rank  by  birth,  or  whatever 
his  reputation  by  intelleftual  excellence,  what  good  can  he  do?  or  what  evil  can  he  prevent? 
That  he  cannot  help  the  needy  is  evident;  he  has  nothing  to  spare.  But,  perhaps,  his  advice 
or  admonition  may  be  useful.  His  poverty  will  destroy  his  influence:  many  more  can  find  that 
he  is  poor,  than  that  he  is  wise;  and  few  will  reverence  the  understanding  that  is  of  so  little 

advantage  to  its  owner.  I  say  nothing  of  the  personal  wretchedness  of  the  debtor . Of 

riches,  it  is  not  necessary  to  write  the  praise.  Let  it,  however,  be  remembered,  that  he  who  has 
money  to  spare,  has  it  always  in  his  power  to  benefit  others;  and  of  such  power  the  good  man 
muSl  always  be  desirous. 

The  later  letters  of  1782  repeat  the  thought  more  generally  {ibid.,  4.  178,  180). 
See  also  ibid.,  2.  403,  491;  3.  201,  223,  283;  Hebr.,  68.  Johnson’s  opinion 
that  the  spending  of  money  was  better  than  the  indiscriminate  giving  of  alms 
(the  subject  on  which  Mandeville  had  “opened  his  views  into  real  life  very 
much”)  is  expressed  in  Life  of  J.,  3.  65,  331  ff.;  4.  199. 

Contrast  to  all  of  these  statements,  Johnson’s  criticisms  of  great  wealth  as  one 
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The  occupation  which  great  wealth  affords,  is  a  valuable  privi¬ 
lege.  The  certain  proof  which  a  rich21  man  may  have  of  his  own 
humanity,  and  generosity  is  delightful.  One  may  even  have  a 
very  considerable  enjoyment  from  wealth  without  diminishing  it. 
If  it  be  judiciously  lent  out  in  his  neighbourhood,  a  rich  man  has 
all  around  him,  under  a  certain  degree  of  obligation  to  him.  For 
few  men  borrow  what  they  can  conveniently  repay  on  demand,22 
and  therefore,  the  wise  man  says  “the  borrower  is  the  servant  to 
the  lender.”23  By  being  a  gentle  creditor,  a  rich  man  may  have  all 
the  homage  which  is  willingly  paid  to  power  mildly  used.  Enough 
has  been  said  for  wealth. — In  short,  the  Hypochondriack  is  re¬ 
solved  to  be  rich. 


form  of  dangerous  excess,  quoted  in  Hyp.  4  n.  3.  Boswell  was  confirmed  in  good 
opinions  of  wealth,  however,  by  his  wife,  who  when  he  repeated  to  her  Johnson’s 
observation  that  wealth  excluded  nothing  but  poverty,  replied,  “It  is  true,  all  this 
excludes  only  one  evil;  but  how  much  good  does  it  let  in?  ”  Boswell  proudly  adds, 
“To  this  observation  much  praise  has  been  j uftly  given”  ( Life  of  J.,  3.  182  n.  1). 

21  Rich  is  inserted  by  the  direction  of  a  note  printed  at  the  end  of  Hyp.  57. 

22  Cf.  Hebr.,  128—29,  in  which  the  phrasing  of  Boswell’s  own  reflections  is 
closely  parallel  to  this  paragraph: 

Johnson.  “Why,  Sir,  Lowther,  by  keeping  his  money,  had  the  command  of  the  county, 
which  the  family  has  now  loft,  by  spending  it;  I  take  it,  he  lent  a  great  deal;  and  that  is  the 
way  to  have  influence,  and  yet  preserve  one’s  wealth.  A  man  may  lend  his  money  upon  very 
good  security,  and  yet  have  his  debtor  under  his  power.”  Boswell.  “No  doubt,  Sir.  He  can 
always  diftress  him  for  the  money;  as  no  man  borrows,  who  is  able  to  pay  on  demand  quite 
conveniently.” 

See  also  Life  of  J.,  2.  192;  4.  257.  The  letters  of  1782  emphasize  the  danger 
of  debt,  especially  that  of  September  7  (ibid.,  4.  178). 

23  Prov.,  22.  7. 
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[ON  PENURIOUSNESS  &  WEALTH — Continued  ] 

Qui  prerter  auri  laminam  refulgentem 

Nulla  expetenda  dona  ducit  in  vita. — Baudii  Amoresf 

“Who  for  the  joy  of  life  desires  no  more 
“Than  of  effulgent  gold  a  plenteous  §fore.” 

T3ICHES,  of  which  my  la§I  number  treated,  and  which  the  an- 
dents  deemed  to  be  of  such  consequence  as  to  have  a  peculiar 
God  in  their  synod  of  divinities,  might  be  the  subjed  of  many 
papers.  My  readers  then,  I  hope,  will  not  think  me  dull  or  tedi¬ 
ous,  when  I  now  offer  them  some  more  reflections  upon  the  same 
topick. 

The  passion  for  wealth  cannot  subsist  but  in  a  date  of  society 
highly  improved  j  for  there  is  not  scope  for  its  operation  in  simple 
society 5  so  that  it  marks  the  advancement  of  human  nature  as 
certainly,  though  not  in  so  shocking  a  manner,  as  a  circumdance 
which  a  gentleman  of  much  original  observation  once  pointed  out, 
when  travelling  in  a  rich  part  of  England,  upon  seeing  a  man 
hanging  in  chains  on  one  side  of  the  road,  “Aye  (said  he)  we  are 
now  in  a  civilized  country.”1 2 

The  effefts  of  wealth  may  be  absolutely  defeated,  if  the  Hars 
jruendi — the  art  of  enjoying  it,”3  be  altogether  wanting.  If  there 
be  more  sordidness  or  more  rapacity  in  a  rich  man’s  charafter  than 


1  Dominique  Baudier,  or  Baudius  (1561-1613),  by  profession  a  lawyer,  by 
taste  a  poet  and  diplomat,  was  born  French,  but  became  a  citizen  of  Leyden. 
Ambassador  to  the  court  of  Elizabeth  in  1585,  he  met  Sidney  there.  He  was 
especially  noted  for  his  Latin  poems,  chiefly  in  praise  of  the  mighty  men  of 
Holland.  A  hint  of  his  popularity  appears  in  the  fact  that,  although  his  Amores 
composed  only  a  slight  part  of  the  volume  of  erotica  published  by  Scriverius  in 
Amsterdam  in  1638,  the  whole  collection  was  issued  under  his  name.  Boswell 
alludes  to  this  passage  in  Hyp.  56. 

2  Possibly  an  exhibition  of  the  “romantic  humours”  of  Dr.  Robertson,  author 
of  the  History  of  America  which  Boswell  quotes  in  Hyp.  32.  Dr.  Alexander 
Carlyle  mentions  Robertson’s  horror  of  the  hardened  man  who  could  coolly 
inspect  a  body  hanging  on  the  gallows  (Birkbeck  Hill’s  note,  Life  of  J.,  3. 
381  n.  1). 

3  Adapted  from  Horace,  Epist.,  I.  4.7.  For  the  general  content  of  these 
paragraphs,  cf.  Hyp.  56  and  notes. 
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will  counterbalance  the  respeft  which  the  contemplation  of  his 
means  of  power  and  benevolence  naturally  produce,  he  will  be  as 
much  despised  as  a  poor  man,  and  hated  besides.  Of  this  we  have 
seen  so  many  instances,  that  it  mu£t  be  allowed  the  effects  of 
wealth  are  not  uniform  and  universal. 

There  are  men,  on  whom  I  have  touched  in  my  laff  number, 
who  have  a  kind  of  aguish  disposition  as  to  money.  They  will 
anxiously  save  for  a  long  time,  then  commission  expensive  articles, 
and  afterwards  be  miserable,  when  they  reflect  how  they  have 
entangled  themselves.  They  will  make  genteel  presents,  and  then 
repent  of  what  they  have  done.  In  short,  according  to  the  com¬ 
mon  Strong  expression,  they  are  at  war  with  themselves,  and  are 
objefts  of  pity.4  I  am  particularly  sorry  when  I  see  a  giver  of 
presents  suffering  uneasiness  from  it;  for  I  know  nothing  in  which 
better  oeconomy  may  be  displayed,  nothing  where  more  value  in 
kind  rememberance  may  be  had  for  one’s  money,  than  a  judicious 
distribution  of  presents.  A  silver  salver,  or  drinking  cup,  which 
has  not  coSt  many  pounds,  has  been  the  palladium  of  friendship 
between  families  for  ages;  and  a  book,  or  a  ring,  or  some  other 
trinket  of  small  coSt,  has  served  to  animate  and  keep  fresh,  in 
distant  situations,  the  mutual  affectionate  regard  of  individuals. 

The  pain  of  parting  with  money,  when  there  is  a  settled  passion 
for  saving  it,  is  very  intense,  and  therefore  I  do  not  think  the 
simile  of  distress  in  the  parting  of  Macheath  and  Polly, 

“The  miser  thus  a  shilling  sees, 

“Which  he’s  oblig’d  to  pay,”5 6 

is  juStly  liable  to  the  censure  of  being  too  ludicrous  for  the  sub- 
je£t.  The  grief  at  parting  of  a  highwayman  and  his  miStress,  or 
indeed  of  any  other  two  lovers,  will  itself  seem  rather  ludicrous  to 
people  who  are  not  at  all  in  love  at  the  time;  for,  as  Smith  ingen¬ 
iously  observes,  in  his  Theory  of  Moral  Sentiments ,  we  do  not 

4  Cf.  Hebr.,  358: 

Dr.  Johnson  said,  I  ought  to  write  down  a  colleftion  of  instances  of  Sir  Alexander 
Macdonald’s  narrowness,  as  they  almoft  exceeded  belief.  Col  told  us,  that  O’Kane,  the  famous 
Irish  harper,  was  once  at  that  gentleman’s  house.  He  could  not  find  in  his  heart  to  give  him 
any  money,  but  gave  him  a  key  for  a  harp,  which  was  finely  ornamented  with  gold  and 
silver,  and  with  a  precious  Stone,  and  was  worth  eighty  or  a  hundred  guineas.  He  did  not 
know  the  value  of  it;  and  when  he  came  to  know  it,  he  would  fain  have  had  it  back;  but 
O’Kane  took  care  that  he  should  not. 

6  Beggar's  Ofera,  I.  13,  Air  18. 
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sympathise  with  the  over-heated  feelings  of  those  who  are  in  love. 
It  has  occurred  to  me,  that  if  a  saving  man  is  obliged  to  part  with 
money,  it  is  easier  for  him  to  part  with  a  large  sum  all  at  once  than 
with  many  small  sums  at  intervals.  There  is  but  one  pain  in  the 
fir§t  case;  whereas  in  the  second,  he  is  as  it  were  torn  piecemeal. 
It  is  easier  to  have  a  tooth  pulled  out  entire  than  that  it  should 
break  in  the  operation,  and  be  drawn  in  ragged  fragments,  and 
sharp  splinters.6  This  thought  was  confirmed  to  me  the  other  day 
by  hearing  a  gentleman  of  some  talents  declare,  that  he  had  com¬ 
pleted  the  building  of  an  expensive  new  house  in  a  short  time, 
because  he  loved  money,  and  he  felt  the  giving  it  away  to  be  so 
uneasy  to  him,  that  he  resolved  to  be  rid  of  the  pain  as  soon  as 
possible. 

The  delusions  of  imagination  are  not  more  whimsical  in  any 
thing  than  in  the  passion  of  saving;  and  it  ought  to  be  our  Study 
by  a  vigorous  exertion  of  reason  to  correft  them.  A  deep  Hypo¬ 
chondria  has  made  many  rich  persons  apprehend,  with  extreme 
distress,  that  they  were  to  die  beggars,  and  smaller  absurd  effebts 
may  be  observed  in  a  variety  of  instances.  Thus  a  man  will  give  a 
draught  on  his  banker  with  all  imaginable  ease,  but  will  hold  hard 
cash  with  an  eager  gripe.  To  illustrate  this,  there  is  a  remarkable 
Story  of  a  noble  duke,  which  I  believe  to  be  true.  His  nurse  having 
come  to  visit  him,  he  resolved  to  make  her  a  present  of  ten  guineas, 
and  was  sitting  down  to  write  an  order  to  his  Steward  to  pay  her 
that  sum,  when  it  was  suggested  that  the  poor  woman  would  take 
it  as  a  much  higher  mark  of  regard  to  receive  the  money  from  his 
Grace’s  own  hand.  The  ten  guineas  were  accordingly  brought  to 
the  duke.  But  when  he  saw  the  shining  pieces,  and  touched  the 
gold  itself,  he  could  not  think  of  parting  with  so  much;  and  he 
was  observed  to  Steal  five  of  the  guineas  into  his  own  pocket,  and 
give  his  nurse  only  the  half  of  what  he  had  intended.  Such  a 
perversity  as  this  may  certainly  be  cured,  as  may  narrowness  and 
prodigality  in  their  different  degrees,  by  close  attention  to  reality, 


6  Cf.  Boswell’s  candid  confession,  in  almost  the  same  phrasing  that  he  uses 
here,  in  Boszvelliana ,  291: 

I  can  more  easily  part  with  a  good  sum  at  once  than  with  a  number  of  small  sums — with 
a  hundred  guineas  rather  than  with  two  guineas  at  fifty  different  times;  as  one  has  less  pain 
from  having  a  tooth  drawn  whole  than  when  it  breaks  and  is  pulled  out  in  pieces. 

London,  April,  1778. 
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and  acquiring  contrary  habits.  Narrowness  is  a  disease  of  tension, 
Prodigality  of  relaxation,  and  suitable  remedies  muft  be  applied 
to  each  of  them.  As  without  judgement  and  thought  a  man  cannot 
wisely  save;  neither  can  he  liberally  spend.  A  wise  man  will  have 
value  for  his  saving,  and  not  barter  reputation  too  cheaply j  and  a 
profuse  scattering  of  money  without  rational  design,  or  clear  in¬ 
tention,  is  not  generosity.  They  who  profit  by  the  largesses  of  a 
person  of  that  charabter  are  no  more  obliged  to  him  than  they  are 
to  the  unconscious  clouds  for  shedding  refreshing  dews.  To  know 
when  to  spend,  and  when  to  spare,  and  how  to  exchange  money  in 
the  mobt  advantageous  manner  for  what  it  will  procure,  is  the 
science  of  good  ceconomy,  and  he  only  who  prablises  that  science  has 
the  proper  use  of  wealth.7  The  French,  whom  I  think  remarkable 
for  prabfical  good  sense,  are  admirable  oeconomifts,  and  contrive 
to  have  more  elegant  luxury  at  less  expence  than  any  other  nation. 
I  am  not  sure  how  much  oeconomy  is  owing  to  a  natural  turn  for 
it,  and  to  what  degree  it  may  be  attained ;  but  I  can  have  no 
doubt  that  the  extremes  of  Narrowness  and  Prodigality  may  be 
shunned,  and  that  we  may  improve  more  and  more  in  the  golden 
mean. 

A  more  exquisite  condensation  of  what  I  wish  to  recommend, 
cannot,  in  my  opinion,  be  conceived,  than  the  following  lines  by 
Pope  to  Lord  Bathurft. 

The  sense  to  value  riches,  with  the  art 
T’  enjoy  them,  and  the  virtue  to  impart, 

Not  meanly,  nor  ambitiously  pursued, 

Not  sunk  by  sloth,  nor  rais’d  by  servitude; 

To  balance  Fortune  by  a  juft  expence, 

Join  with  oeconomy,  magnificence; 

With  splendour,  charity;  with  plenty,  health; 

Oh,  teach  us,  Bathurft!  yet  unspoil’d  by  wealth! 

That  secret  rare,  between  th’  extremes  to  move 
Of  mad  good-nature,  and  of  mean  self-love.8 

But  I  am  not  going  at  all  to  retrabl  my  testimony  for  the  dig- 


7  Cf.  Hyp.  56,  the  letters  of  Johnson  to  Boswell  ( Life  of  J .,  4.  171—72,  175, 
178,  180,  405),  and  Johnson’s  frequent  advice  to  “let  your  imports  be  more 
than  your  exports”  {ibid.,  3.  300,  366;  4.  261). 

8  Mor.  Ess.,  3.  219. 
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nity  of  Wealth,  though  I  admit,  that,  like  learning,  or  any  other 
respectable  quality,  it  may  fail  of  its  influence,  by  reason  of  other 
qualities  inherent  in  its  possessor.9  “ Valeat  -possessor  oportet — the 
owner  mu§t  be  in  health,”  says  Horace,  “si  comportatis  rebus  bene 
cogitet  uti — to  have  the  true  enjoyment  of  his  possessions.”10  So 
in  order  to  have  the  elevation  of  riches  he  mu£t  be  free  from  de¬ 
grading  circumstances.  “Regina  pecunia — queen  money,”  as  Ju¬ 
venal* 11  with  indignation  expresses  himself,  is  in  faCt  not  absolutely 
supreme.  It  rarely  happens  that  the  same  man  who  acquires  a 
fortune  can  have  the  full  benefit  of  it.12  There  muSt  be  an  ac¬ 
knowledged  rank  to  support  wealth.  Callias ,  a  man  non  tarn 
generosus  quam  pecuniosus — a  man  of  blood  disproportioned  to 
his  great  wealth,  is  exhibited  by  Neposy  in  his  life  of  Cimon ,  as  a 
character  by  no  means  to  be  envied ;  for  he  shews  us  with  what 
difficulty  he  made  his  way  by  mere  weight  of  money.13  Riches, 
accumulated  upon  a  low-born  man,  are  like  embroidery  upon 
coarse  rug.  Vulgarity  is  ever  prominent  to  observation,  and  envy 
incites  to  a  keener  preception  of  contract  5  so  that  I  have  seen  a 
man  of  this  kind  at  one  of  his  feaCts  look  as  if  he  were  the  Steward, 
entertaining  in  his  master’s  absence.  I  am  afraid  that  in  this  age, 
there  is  too  much  appearance  of  respeCt  to  be  procured  by  splendid 
exertions  of  wealth,  even  in  those  whom  we  despise.  But  this  is 
only  appearance 5  and  will  not  pass  but  upon  men  naturally  dull  or 


9  Cf.  Hyp.  4,  44,  and  Johnson’s  remarks  quoted  in  note  17  to  Hyp.  56. 

10  Epist.,  1.  2 . 49. 

11  Not  Juvenal,  but  Horace,  Epist.,  1.6.37.  a  letter  from  Boswell  to 

Johnson  in  1766  ( Letters  of  B.,  1.  94),  the  quotation  is  given  more  fully,  with 

complete  reference  to  the  proper  author. 

12  Johnson  counsels,  upon  this  melancholy  circumstance,  “The  sooner  that  a 
man  begins  to  enjoy  his  wealth,  the  better”  ( Life  of  J .,  2.  260),  and  “It  is 
better  to  live  rich  than  to  die  rich”  {ibid.,  3.  345). 

Contrast  to  these  statements,  Hyp.  56,  ca.  n.  13. 

13  Boswell  somewhat  exaggerates  the  difficulties  of  Callias.  Nepos  says, 

A  certain  Callias,  a  man  whose  birth  was  not  equal  to  his  wealth,  and  who  had  made  a 
great  fortune  from  the  mines,  being  desirous  of  having  the  imprisoned  Cimon’s  half-sifter  and 
spouse  for  a  wife,  tried  to  prevail  on  Cimon  to  resign  her  to  him,  saying  that  if  he  obtained 
his  desire,  he  would  pay  the  fine  for  him.  Though  Cimon  received  such  a  proposal  with  scorn, 

Elpinice  said  that  she  would  not  allow  a  son  of  Miltiades  to  die  in  the  public  prison,  when  she 

could  prevent  it. 
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blinded  by  gross  vanity.14  The  sound,  shrewd,  and  clear-sighted, 
will  see  the  imposition  and  avoid  it.  Not  only  shocking  vices,  but 
a  weak  understanding,  a  diminutive  or  a  clumsy  figure,  a  trifling 
or  a  ruStick  manner,  will  disappoint  the  importance  of  fortune.  It 
was  with  juft  wit  observed  of  a  little  poor-looking  man,  who  had  a 
handsome  chariot,  “I  profess  he  is  a  disgrace  to  his  own  equipage.” 


14  Contrast  this  statement  to  Hyp.  56,  and  the  remarks  of  Johnson  on  respect 
for  wealth  there  noted.  The  view  expressed  here  is  paralleled  by  other  statements 
of  Johnson  ( Life  of  J.,  2.  176): 

Boswell.  “At  present,  Sir,  I  think  riches  seem  to  gain  moft  respeft.”  Johnson.  “No,  Sir, 
riches  do  not  gain  hearty  respeft;  they  only  procure  external  attention.  A  very  rich  man,  from 
low  beginnings,  may  buy  his  eleftion  in  a  borough;  but,  ctzteris  paribus,  a  man  of  family  will 
be  preferred.  People  will  prefer  a  man  for  whose  father  their  fathers  have  voted,  though  they 

should  get  no  more  money,  or  even  less . If  gentlemen  of  family  would  allow  the  rich 

upStarts  to  spend  their  money  profusely,  which  they  are  ready  enough  to  do,  and  not  vie  with 
them  in  expence,  the  upftarts  would  soon  be  at  an  end,  and  the  gentlemen  would  remain;  but 
if  the  gentlemen  will  vie  in  expence  with  the  upftarts,  which  is  very  foolish,  they  muft  be 
ruined.” 

See  also  ibid,.,  3.  297,  and  Hebr.,  120,  263,  373.  An  example  of  Johnson’s  point 
is  Boswell’s  curious  mixture  of  attitudes  toward  Mr.  Thrale  ( Life  of  J.,  1. 
567  If.);  he  intersperses  remarks  on  Thrale’s  good  principles,  sound  understand¬ 
ing,  and  skill  in  trade,  with  generalizations  reflecting  unpleasantly  upon  the 
status  of  his  sometime  host: 

This  year  was  distinguished  by  [Johnson’s]  being  introduced  into  the  family  of  Mr.  Thrale, 
one  of  the  moft  eminent  brewers  of  England,  and  Member  of  Parliament  for  Southwark. 
Foreigners  are  not  a  little  amazed  when  they  hear  of  brewers,  diftillers,  and  men  in  similar 
departments  of  trade,  held  forth  as  persons  of  considerable  consequence.  In  this  great  com¬ 
mercial  country  it  is  natural  that  a  situation  which  produces  much  wealth  should  be  considered 
as  very  respeftable;  and,  no  doubt,  honeff  industry  is  entitled  to  eSteem.  But,  perhaps,  the  too 
rapid  advance  of  men  of  low  extraftion  tends  to  lessen  the  value  of  that  diStinStion  by  birth 
and  gentility,  which  ever  has  been  found  beneficial  to  the  grand  scheme  of  subordination . 

There  may  be  some  who  think  that  a  new  syftem  of  gentility  might  be  eftablished,  upon 
principles  totally  different  from  what  have  hitherto  prevailed.  Our  present  heraldry,  it  may  be 
said,  is  suited  to  the  barbarous  times  in  which  it  had  its  origin.  It  is  chiefly  founded  upon 
ferocious  merit,  upon  military  excellence.  Why,  in  civilised  times,  we  may  be  asked,  should  not 
there  be  rank  and  honours,  upon  principles,  which,  independent  of  long  cuSlom,  are  certainly 
not  less  worthy,  and  which,  when  once  allowed  to  be  connected  with  elevation  and  precedency, 
would  obtain  the  same  dignity  in  our  imagination?  Why  should  not  the  knowledge,  the  skill, 
the  expertness,  the  assiduity,  and  the  spirited  hazards  of  trade  and  commerce,  when  crowned 
with  success,  be  entitled  to  give  those  flattering  diStin&ions  by  which  mankind  are  so  univer¬ 
sally  captivated? 

Such  are  the  specious,  but  false,  arguments  for  a  proposition  which  always  will  find  numer¬ 
ous  advocates,  in  a  nation  where  men  are  every  day  Starting  up  from  obscurity  to  wealth.  To 
refute  them  is  needless.  The  general  sense  of  mankind  cries  out,  with  irresistible  force,  “Un 
gentilhomme  efi  toujours  gentilhomme .” 

See  also  Letters  of  B.,  1.  222. 

Comparable  to  these  remarks  is  that  made  by  Johnson  on  “an  acquaintance  of 
ours  whose  manners  and  every  thing  about  him,  though  expensive,  were  coarse” 
{ibid.,  3.  467) — “Sir,  you  see  in  him  vulgar  prosperity.”  This  may  have  been 
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We  do  not  feel  the  pleasure  of  saving  till  there  is  a  fair  begin¬ 
ning  of  a  fund.  To  gather  money  is  like  making  a  collection  of 
medals  or  of  any  thing  else.  When  one  has  but  a  coin  or  two  it 
does  not  seem  worth  while  to  lay  it  up.  But  as  soon  as  there  is  a 
visible  flock,  the  desire  of  encreasing  arises.  Gathering  money  has 
this  great  advantage  over  every  other  species  of  gathering,  that 
instead  of  there  being  an  annual  loss  upon  the  collection  there  is  an 
annual  gain;  and  indeed  the  science  of  compound  interest,  when  it 
has  once  taken  possession  of  the  mind  with  its  luminous  magnify¬ 
ing  power,  muff  operate  Steadily  and  to  admiration. 

I  hope  none  of  my  pious  readers,  whom  I  am  moSt  anxious  to 
please,  are  troubled  with  scrupulous  fears  of  Riches,  from  misap¬ 
prehending  temporary  precepts,  adapted  to  the  early  State  of 
Christianity.  If  there  be  any  in  that  State  I  recommend  to  them  to 
read  judicious  commentators,  who  I  cannot  doubt  will  relieve 
them.  To  be  “rich  in  good  works  ”15  is  above  all  to  be  desired  and 
endeavoured.  But  Riches,  in  the  common  acceptation  of  the  word, 
are  necessary  in  order  to  enable  us  to  do  good.  In  my  laSt  number 
I  guarded  myself  by  observing  that  there  is  nothing  worse  in 
setting  our  hearts  on  riches  than  on  any  other  of  “the  things  upon 
earth  ”  and  the  acquisition  of  wealth  is  always  to  be  understood  as 
subordinate  to  the  greater  concerns  of  futurity.  I  am  only  giving 


one  of  the  printers  whose  success  enabled  them  to  keep  up  costly  establishments 
and  coaches;  among  the  number  were  Dodsley,  who  had  been  a  footman;  Frank¬ 
lin  and  Strahan,  who  rose  from  journeyman  printers  to  members  of  the  House  of 
Commons;  Griffith,  the  tyrant  of  Goldsmith  on  the  Monthly  Review,  Hamilton 
of  the  Critical  Review,  and  Cave,  who  manifested  the  good  fortune  brought  to 
his  Gentleman’s  Magazine  through  Johnson’s  parliamentary  debates  by  imme¬ 
diately  “buying  an  old  coach  and  a  pair  of  older  horses”  ( Life  of  I.  175  n.3). 
See  the  Index  to  the  Life  under  these  names.  The  observation  which  Boswell 
quotes  at  the  end  of  the  paragraph  was  probably  directed  at  some  such  “upstart.” 

15  1  Tim.,  6.  18.  Cf.  the  letter  from  Johnson  to  Boswell  of  September  1782 
( Life  of  J.,  4.  178): 

When  the  thoughts  are  extended  to  a  future  State,  the  present  life  seems  hardly  worthy  of 
all  those  principles  of  conduit,  and  maxims  of  prudence,  which  one  generation  of  men  has  trans¬ 
mitted  to  another;  but  upon  a  closer  view,  when  it  is  perceived  how  much  evil  is  produced, 
and  how  much  good  is  impeded  by  embarrassment  and  distress,  and  how  little  room  the  expedi¬ 
ents  of  poverty  leave  for  the  exercise  of  virtue,  it  grows  manifest  that  the  boundless  importance 
of  the  next  life  enforces  some  attention  to  the  interests  of  this. 

Boswell’s  subsequent  quotation  is  an  adaptation  of  the  treasures  upon  earth  of 
Mtth.,  6.  19-20. 
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money  fair  play  amongst  the  pursuits  of  this  life.  If  it  shall  be 
objefted  that  we  cannot  carry  it  with  us  when  death  comes,  the 
answer  is,  that  neither  can  we  carry  with  us  our  books  or  our  pic¬ 
tures,  our  houses,  our  gardens,  our  lawns,  or  our  groves,  of  all 
which  we  may,  without  offending  against  religion,  be  pleasingly 
fond,  and  that  without  such  fondness  the  lives  of  all  but  pure 
my£ticks,  who  it  is  meant  should  be  few,  would  be  passed  in 
torpid  inutility.16 


16  Cf.  Hyp.  40,  52,  54  n.  8.  For  Boswell’s  frequent  use  of  torpid  see 
Hyp.  65  n.  5. 
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[ON  HOSPITALITY] 

Tov  qpdeovt’  em  Salta  xaAelv.  — Hesiod.1 
“Invite  your  friend  to  dine  or  sup  with  you.” 

TTOSPITALITY  is  the  virtue  which  is  in  the  mobt  eminent 
A  degree  its  own  reward.  A  man  may  have  a  full  conscious¬ 
ness  of  benevolence  in  many  other  ways.  But  in  Hospitality  he 
finds  his  consciousness  confirmed  and  brightened  by  reflection 
from  the  complacent  looks  of  his  gueSts,  while  they  sit  around  his 
board  partaking  of  his  good  cheer. 

At  firbl  view,  Hospitality  appears  to  be  a  savage  virtue,  a  virtue 
which  can  be  exercised  only  in  a  rude  State  of  society,  where  habita¬ 
tions  are  thinly  scattered,  and  provisions  scantily  procured.  For 
how  can  there  be  room  for  hospitality  where  all  have  enough  of 
lodging  and  food?  No  doubt  there  is  much  more  need  of  Hos¬ 
pitality  in  uncultivated  wilds  than  in  improved  districts  j  and 
accordingly  it  prevails  more  in  the  former  than  in  the  latter.  In 
the  former,  Strangers  are  rare,  and  in  Hospitality  there  is  a  mu¬ 
tual  advantage  to  them  and  to  those  who  entertain  them,  for 
intellectual  entertainment  is  there  communicated  by  almoSt  any 
Stranger.  Whereas  in  the  latter,  Strangers  are  so  numerous,  that 
there  arises  a  class  of  men  to  whom  it  is  a  gainful  traffick  to  furnish 
them  every  convenience  and  even  every  luxury  for  money]  and 
of  those  who  are  received  into  private  houses  as  friends,  a  choice 
is  made  by  connexion,  recommendation,  or  taSte.2 


1  Works  and  Days ,  342.  The  magazine  text  omitted  the  accents  and  breathing 
mark  from  tov,  cpiAeovx’,  £JU. 

2  Cf.  the  opinions  of  Johnson: 

I  asked  him  how  far  he  thought  wealth  should  be  employed  in  hospitality.  Johnson.  “You 
are  to  consider  that  ancient  hospitality,  of  which  we  hear  so  much,  was  in  an  uncommercial 
country,  when  men  being  idle,  were  glad  to  be  entertained  at  rich  men’s  tables.  But  in  a 
commercial  country,  a  busy  country,  time  becomes  precious,  and  therefore  hospitality  is  not 
so  much  valued.  No  doubt  there  is  Still  room  for  a  certain  degree  of  it;  and  a  man  has  a 
satisfaftion  in  seeing  his  friends  eating  and  drinking  about  him.  But  promiscuous  hospitality 
is  not  the  way  to  gain  real  influence  .  .  .  .  ;  being  entertained  ever  so  well  at  a  man’s  table, 
impresses  no  lasting  regard  or  eSteem.”  ( Life  of  J .,  2.  192.) 

“Hospitality  to  Strangers  and  foreigners  in  our  country  is  now  almoSt  at  an  end,  since, 
from  the  increase  of  them  that  come  to  us,  there  have  been  a  sufficient  number  of  people  that 
have  found  an  interest  in  providing  inns  and  proper  accommodations,  which  is  in  general  a 
more  expedient  method  for  the  entertainment  of  travellers.  Where  the  travellers  and  Strangers 
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It  is  pleasing  to  think  how  sacred  Hospitality  has  been  held  in 
all  nations.  To  violate  its  faith  has  been  even  looked  upon  as  a 
crime  of  the  utmoft  abhorrence,  even  amongst  bands  of  robbers. 
“ Non  hospes  ah  hospite  tutus — a  want  of  security  between  the 
master  of  a  house  and  his  guests,”  is  pointed  out  by  Ovid  amongst 
the  abominations  of  corrupted  manners.3  I  imagine  the  edift 
Nautce  coupones  Ttahularii  of  the  Roman  law,  by  which  landlords 
and  shipmasters  were  made  answerable  for  all  kinds  of  property 
brought  into  their  houses  or  ships  by  lodgers  or  passengers,  has 
taken  its  rise  from  that  care  of  every  thing  belonging  to  them, 
which  the  mind,  carrying  on  the  original  idea  of  an  entertainer  of 
Strangers,  has  imputed  to  them  as  a  duty,  as  an  indispensible 
charge ;  though  I  recolleft  the  reason  assigned  is  restraining  their 
shameful  frauds. 

Old  Hesiod ,  in  the  motto  to  this  paper,  counsels  us  to  invite 
our  friends  to  feaSt  with  us.  The  passage  from  whence  it  is  taken 
proceeds  to  bid  us  not  ask  an  enemy,  but  to  be  chiefly  desirous  of 
having  the  company  of  a  near  neighbour.  There  is  something 
primitive  in  all  this,  which  may  serve  as  very  good  doftrine  even 
at  this  day.  An  indiscriminate  invitation  to  share  with  us,  what 
should  be  uniformly  esteemed  a  pledge  of  cordiality,  I  cannot 
approve.  There  is  to  be  sure  no  occasion  for  being  ieagued  to¬ 
gether  in  bands  offensive  and  defensive,  as  in  former  times,  for 
absolute  preservation  of  our  lives  and  properties ;  nor  is  it  neces¬ 
sary  now,  as  it  was  then,  to  be  pledged,  while  we  drink,  by  a 
trufty  friend  with  a  drawn  sword,  left  we  should  be  murdered 
while  off  our  guard.  But  I  would  have  none  to  sit  down  as  enter¬ 
tainer  and  gueft  who  are  not  at  leaft  free  from  ill-will  to  each 
other. 

The  more  attentively  we  compare  man  with  other  animals,  the 
more  points  of  difference  shall  we  find  between  him  and  them. 


arc  few,  more  of  that  hospitality  subsifts,  as  it  has  not  been  worth  while  to  provide  places  of 
accommodation.  In  Ireland  there  is  ftill  hospitality  to  ftrangers,  in  some  degree;  in  Hungary 
and  Poland  probably  more.”  (Ibid.,  4.  21.) 

For  Johnson’s  praise  of  the  English  tavern  life  and  London  hospitality,  see 
ibid.,  2.  254,  516,  517  n.  2.  Casanova  was  bewildered  and  somewhat  displeased 
by  English  taverns,  the  food  they  offered,  and  the  dependence  of  Englishmen 
upon  them  ( Memoirs ,  Navarre  edition,  2.  153,  155  ff.). 

3  Metam.,  I.  144. 
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Other  animals  take  a  pleasure  in  sharing  the  food  they  like  beSt 
with  their  young,  or  even  preferring  them.  But  I  believe  man 
alone  treats  others  of  his  species  in  that  manner.4 5  The  entertain¬ 
ment  given  in  the  fable  by  the  City  Mouse  to  the  Country  Mouse, 
is  not  more  founded  on  truth  than  their  carrying  on  a  conversation 
in  very  smart  dialogue.  I  have  therefore  always  thought  it  the 
mark  of  a  brutish  disposition  to  feed  alone,  or  even  to  eat  perpetu¬ 
ally  with  one’s  own  family,  which  is  comparatively  unsocial,  and 
makes  one  figure  a  groupe  of  beasts  in  the  same  den  day  after  day. 

An  interchange  of  entertaining  is  one  of  the  varieties  of  life. 
No  two  things  are  quite  alike.  The  poorest  beggars  will  taSfe  each 
other’s  brown  crumbs,  or  half-picked  bones  and  be  amused  with 
the  difference.  So  in  better  situations,  we  taSte  each  other’s  milk, 
or  fruit,  or  mutton,  or  any  thing  else  that  is  brought  to  the  table ; 
and  we  know  the  varieties  of  cookery,  confectionary,  and  wines  are 
infinite.  When  there  is  a  good-humoured  competition  who  shall 
have  the  beSt  things  for  his  friends,  or  when  the  excellence  is 
divided,  as  wrhen  one  has  the  beSt  fish,  another  the  beSt  fowl,  a 
third  the  beSt  garden  Stuff,  and  there  is  a  pleasant  rotation  of  ac¬ 
knowledged  advantage,  it  is  very  agreeable.  But  there  have  been 
violent  animosities  owing  to  contested  tables ;  and  even  petty  rival- 
ships  in  paStry,  or  in  syllabubs,  have  rankled  in  gentle  bosoms. 

Where  a  man  entertains  from  oStentation,  where 

“All  is  more  than  hospitably  good,” 

as  at  the  table  of  the  sumptuous  man  in  Parnell’s  Hermit,  there  is 
no  virtue,  and  of  consequence  no  praise ;  though  numbers  will 
resort  to  enjoy  the  luxury,  and  inwardly  laugh  at  the  vanity  of 
the  maSter  who  exhibits  like  a  showman.6  But  the  difference  is 
easily  perceived  between  such  vanity  and  that  real  hearty  wish  to 
make  others  happy,  with  which  some  men  in  all  ranks  are  blessed ; 
for  I  will  not  exclude  that  blessing  from  any  rank  though  envy 
may  Strive  to  create  such  a  belief.  I  have  seen  it  with  exultation  at 
the  tables  of  the  firSt  nobility  5  and  it  cannot  be  denied  that  what  is 
a  blessing  in  a  cottage,  is,  if  equally  genuine,  a  superlative  blessing® 


4  Originally,  nature ;  corrected  by  a  note  printed  at  the  end  of  Hyp.  59. 

5  Cf.  Hyp.  56,  57,  and  notes. 

6  Cf.  Hyp.  4,  8,  20,  40,  and  notes. 
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in  a  palace.  It  is  one  of  the  scriptural  chara&eriSlicks  of  a  bishop 
to  be  “given  to  Hospitality.”7  It  would  be  hard  if  the  magnifi¬ 
cence  of  a  prelate,  whose  see  has  been  piously  endowed  with  a 
princely  revenue,  should  put  an  absolute  bar  on  a  heart  as  good  as 
Hooker’s,  while  he  “eat  his  bread  in  peace  and  privacy,”8  as  a 
worthy  parish  prieft.  And  who  will  deny  that  such  a  heart  may 
be  found  in  a  bishop. 

The  Hospitality  of  convents  never  comes  into  my  mind  but 
with  a  feeling  of  reverential  fondness.  To  entertain  those  to 
whom  entertainment  is  truly  a  relief  and  a  consolation  is  the  Hos¬ 
pitality  recommended  in  the  Gospel.9  For  this,  every  one  who  is 
able,  may  find  opportunities  of  one  kind  or  other,  which  will  be 
gladly  embraced  by  indigent  relations,  or  people  of  mode&t  merit, 
who  can  barely  live,  and  to  whom  the  daily  fare  of  the  rich  is  a 
regale.  This  sort  of  laudable  Hospitality  is  Still  kept  up  at  Stated 
times  in  some  places  of  this  island.  I  once  dined  at  Durham  on  a 
Sunday  with  the  prebendary  in  residence.  A  number  of  the  poor 
who  were  good  decent  old  people  eat  at  table,  and  were  helped 
bountifully.  After  dinner,  every  man  of  them  had  a  glass  of  ale, 
and  every  woman  a  glass  of  sweet  wine;  and  then  each  of  them 
had  a  paper  of  tobacco,  and  withdrew  to  a  hall  to  smoak  it.  I  wit¬ 
nessed  this  scene  with  uncommon  satisfa&ion. 

There  is  something  Still  worse  than  oStentatious  entertaining, 
which  is  bringing  people  to  a  feaSt  in  order  to  domineer  over  them 
like  a  bashaw,  compel  their  eating  and  drinking  with  all  the  rigour 
of  an  Egyptian  taskmaster,  to  crush  their  opinions,  Stifle  their 

7  1  Tim.,  3.  2.  Boswell  keeps  this  scriptural  behest  in  mind;  cf.  Letters  of 
B.,  2.  304,  where  he  congratulates  his  friend  Temple  on  his  visits  to  a  bishop, 
but  objects  that  he  does  not  hear  of  any  invitation  to  dinner — “Should  not  a 
bishop  be  given  to  hospitality?”  See  also  ibid.,  2.  350. 

8  Boswell  is  quoting  by  memory  from  Walton’s  Life  of  Mr.  Richard  Hooker 
(1666),  concerning  Hooker’s  first  refusal  of  the  Mastership  of  the  Temple  in 
1585: 

His  wish  was  rather  to  gain  a  better  country  living,  where  he  might  ....  eat  that  bread 
which  he  might  more  properly  call  his  own  in  privacy  and  quietness. 

Boswell  was  very  fond  of  Walton’s  Lives  (see  Hyp.  51,  Life  of  J.,  2.  510, 
Letters  of  B.,  1.  205);  his  anxiety  to  see  a  new  edition  of  the  work  led  him, 
after  endeavoring  to  right  a  misunderstanding  on  the  project  between  Lord 
Hailes  and  Dr.  Horne,  to  propose  editing  it  himself  ( Letters  of  B.,  I.  260). 

9  Mtth.,  25.  35  ff.  See  also  Rom.,  12.  13;  Pet.  4.  9. 
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pleasantry,  or  make  them  the  butt  of  ridicule.  Less  oppressive,  but 
troublesome  enough,  are  those  entertainers  who  expeft  to  be  flat¬ 
tered  in  one  or  other  of  the  modes  which  the  united  ingenuity  of 
such  men  and  their  sycophants  have  contrived.10  Prior ,  in  what  he 
calls  an  Imitation  of  Chaucer ,  has  given  us  one  instance: 

Full  oft  doth  Mat  with  Topaz  dine, 

Eateth  bak’d  meats,  drinketh  Greek  wine; 

But  Topaz  his  own  werkes  rehearseth, 

And  Mat  mote  praise,  what  Topaz  verseth. 

Now  sure  as  saint  did  e’er  shrive  sinner 
Full  hardly  earneth  Mat  his  dinner. 

The  thought  is  borrowed  from  Martial ,  Lib.  III.  Epig.  50, 
which  begins, 

Here  tibi  non  alia  eft  ad  ccenam  causa  vocandi 
Versiculos  recites  ut  Ligurine  tuos. 

“To  supper  Ligurinus  you  invite 

“For  nothing  but  your  verses  to  recite.” 

There  is  in  this  epigram  an  humourous  account  of  the  different 
courses  being  loaded  with  their  several  proportions  of  the  enter¬ 
tainer’s  poetry,  extending  to  no  less  than  five  books.  One  would 
not  eat  growse  and  drink  canary  on  such  terms.* 11 


10  Cf.  Hyp.  32  n.  16,  and  Boszuelliana,  281 : 

June  1 8th,  1774. — Cosmo  Gordon  and  I  were  talking  of  David  Moncrieffe,  whose  vanity 

was  consummate,  and  who  was  flattered  prodigiously  by  those  whom  he  entertained . I 

said  Moncrieffe  entertained  people  to  flatter  him,  as  we  feed  a  cow  to  give  us  milk.  The  better 
the  pasture,  the  more  plentiful  and  richer  will  the  milk  be.  Moncrieffe  therefore  feeds  his 
■pecora  ventri  obedientia  in  clover.  Other  comparisons  may  be  made.  He  feeds  people  like 
silk-worms,  for  their  silk,  or  like  civet  cats,  for  their  perfume. 

See  also  ibid.,  295. 

11  Boswell’s  paragraph,  to  the  last  sentence,  is  a  paraphrase  of  the  epigram; 
his  translation  of  the  two  opening  lines  is  unfortunately  arranged,  however.  It 
implies  that  Ligurinus  is  the  unfortunate  guest  invited,  not  the  disagreeable  host 
whom  Martial  chides  by  name: 

Haec  tibi,  non  alia,  cst  ad  cenam  causa  vocandi, 
versiculos  recites  ut,  Ligurine,  tuos. 
deposui  soleas,  adfertur  protinus  ingens 
inter  lactucas  oxygarumque  liber: 
alter  perlegitur,  dum  fercula  prima  morantur: 
tertius  est,  nec  adhuc  mensa  secunda  venit: 
et  quartum  recitas  et  quintum  denique  librum. 
putidus  est,  totiens  si  mihi  ponis  aprum. 
quod  si  non  scombris  scelerata  poemata  donas, 
cenabis  solus  iam,  Ligurine,  domi. 
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Some  men  have  a  peculiar  genius  for  entertaining  well.  They 
take  delight  in  it,  and  do  it  with  ease  and  alacrity,  so  that  their 
tables  are  never-failing  scenes  of  jovial  society.  Such  men  ought 
to  have  handsome  fortunes  because  they  can  turn  them  to  the  be§t 
account.  We  mu£t  all  recolleft  the  warm  encomiums  usually  made 
upon  the  mailer  of  the  house,  where  we  have  enjoyed  a  happy 
day.  “There  never  was  a  worthier  man  than  our  friend,”  is  echoed 
from  one  gue§t  to  another  in  their  way  from  his  house. 

We  are  told  that  Swift ,  when  invited  to  dine  on  some  favourite 
dishes,  would  say,  “I  don’t  mind  your  bill  of  fare,  let  me  have 
your  bill  of  company.”  The  bill  of  fare  is,  however,  of  some  con¬ 
sequence,  as  is  eifeftually,  though  tacitly,  acknowledged  by  the 
numbers  who  flock  to  a  good  table.  Good  company  I  allow  is  a 
higher  fea§! ;  but  they  do  be£!  together.12  There  is  a  nice  knowl¬ 
edge  of  character  as  well  as  a  benevolent  disposition  displayed  in 
sorting  a  company,  an  art  in  which  I  have  known  fewer  people 
excel  than  in  any  other.  Painting  and  musick  are  not  so  difficult 
for  the  principles,  the  component  parts  are  each  a  Study.  But  when 
there  is  a  company  of  eminent  merit  of  various  kinds,  finely 
adapted,  and  all  in  exertion,  the  effeft  is  exquisite  indeed! 

Such  enjoyment  as  this,  such  “ nodles  coenceque  deum — evenings 


12  Swift  was  somewhat  vain  of  this  mild  joke;  he  quotes  it  twice  in  his 
Journal  to  Stella ,- — once  on  July  29,  1711,  and  again,  with  additions,  on  Sept.  2, 
1711: 

I  dined  with  Mr.  Masham,  because  he  lets  me  have  a  seleft  company.  For  the  Court  here 
have  got  by  the  end  a  good  thing  I  said  to  the  secretary  some  weeks  ago.  He  shewed  me  his 
bill  of  fare  to  tempt  me  to  dine  with  him.  Poh,  said  I,  I  value  not  your  bill  of  fare,  give  me 
your  bill  of  company.  Lord  treasurer  was  mightily  pleased,  and  told  it  every  body,  as  a 
notable  thing. 

Boswell’s  zestful  paragraph  is  supported  by  the  evidence  as  to  his  delight 
in  giving  dinners;  see  Life  of  J.,  Index,  under  Boswell,  dinners;  and  Letters 
of  B.,  Index,  under  Dinners.  He  prided  himself  on  preferring  Johnson’s  con¬ 
versation  above  the  needs  of  the  flesh  ( Life  of  J.,  2.  204;  3.  279),  but  clearly 
his  sincerest  feeling  about  good  company  is  expressed  here.  The  passage  is  a  gay 
contradiction  of  Johnson’s  surly  remarks  about  the  time  wasted  in  hospitality  (cf. 
Hy-p.  37  n.  17)  and  the  difficulties  to  be  met  in  entertaining  ( Life  of  J.,  2.  192); 

Johnson.  “.  .  .  .  You  muff  help  some  people  at  table  before  others;  you  muff  ask  some 
people  how  they  like  their  wine  oftener  than  others.  You  therefore  offend  more  people  than 
you  please.  You  are  like  the  French  Statesman,  who  said,  when  he  granted  a  favour,  ‘ J’ai  fait 
dix  mecontents  et  un  ingrat.'  ” 

See  also  ibid.,  3.  65—66. 
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and  suppers  of  gods,”13  can  rarely  be  had,  unless  in  large  cities, 
where  there  is  a  multiplicity  of  choice,  and  companies  are  arranged 
by  invitation.  But  to  have  this  in  the  general  course  of  life  would 
be  too  luxuriously  selfish ;  and  they,  who  from  felicity  of  circum¬ 
stances  are  more  refined  and  accomplished,  should  consider  it  as  a 
duty  to  communicate  some  of  their  advantages  to  less  fortunate, 
but  worthy  and  modeSt  neighbours  in  the  country.  This  is  genuine, 
kindly  hospitality,  which  ought  by  all  means  to  be  promoted,  that 
good  will  may  be  more  diffused  amongSt  different  ranks,  and  the 
elegancies  of  the  metropolis  may  in  some  degree  be  known  by 
those  who  live  at  a  distance  from  it,  while  at  the  same  time,  the 
fragments  of  feaSting  gladden  the  hearts  of  the  poor.14 

I  know  of  no  legislature  that  has  enforced  Hospitality  by 
Statute,  except  the  parliament  of  Scotland j  and  it  does  them  ho¬ 
nour.  It  seems  that  about  two  centuries  ago,  a  Strange  and 
shameful  cuStom  prevailed  there  for  noblemen  and  gentlemen  to 
desert  their  country  seats,  and  reside  altogether  in  towns,  or  if 
they  did  live  at  their  country  seats,  to  board  themselves  with  their 
own  servants,  that  they  might  not  be  at  the  expence  of  entertain¬ 
ing  their  neighbours,  or  relieving  the  poor.  To  restrain  this,  there 
was  an  adt  passed  in  the  reign  of  James  VI.  of  Scotland,  afterwards 
also  I.  of  England,  1581,  Cap.  116,  entitled — “AgainSt  the  abuse 


13  Horace,  Sat.,  2.  6 . 65 — a  favorite  allusion  of  Boswell’s.  He  uses  it  again 
in  the  course  of  his  dedication  of  the  Life  of  Johnson  to  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds, 
and  likewise  in  a  letter  of  1788  to  Malone  ( Letters  of  B.,  2.  352),  full  of  a 
prospective  relish  for  a  forthcoming  return  to  London:  “I  truft  I  shall  have  one 
or  two  noTtes  ccenasque  Deurn — ay  and  Dearum.” 

14  Cf.  Hyf.  37  on  the  duty  of  entertaining  in  the  country;  but,  as  regards 
the  poor,  contrast  the  observations  of  Johnson  ( Life  of  J.,  4.  21): 

“For  hospitality,  as  formerly  praftised,  there  is  no  longer  the  same  reason;  heretofore  the 
poorer  people  were  more  numerous,  and  from  want  of  commerce,  their  means  of  getting  a 
livelihood  more  difficult;  therefore  the  supporting  them  was  an  aft  of  great  benevolence;  now 
that  the  poor  can  find  maintenance  for  themselves,  and  their  labour  is  wanted,  a  general 
undiscerning  hospitality  tends  to  ill,  by  withdrawing  them  from  their  work  to  idleness  and 
drunkenness.  Then,  formerly  rents  were  received  in  kind,  so  that  there  was  a  great  abundance 
of  provisions  in  possession  of  the  owners  of  the  lands,  which,  since  the  plenty  of  money 
afforded  by  commerce,  is  no  longer  the  case.” 

It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  Johnson  is  speaking  of  conditions  in 
England,  whereas  Boswell  is  thinking  of  conditions  in  Scotland,  where  for  the 
most  part  industries  were  not  yet  demanding  cheap  labor;  see  Buchanan,  Travels 
in  the  Western  Hebrides,  21 1  ff.  Johnson  seems  to  contradict  himself  in  Life 

of  J.,  4.  3. 
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of  sum  landed  gentil-men,  and  utheris  forbearing  to  keep  house 
at  their  awin  dwelling  places.”15  It  is  a  singular  curiosity,  and  as 
the  Scottish  afts  are  very  short,  I  shall  insert  it  completely  for  the 
amusement  of  my  readers,  subjoining  a  glossary  of  the  moft  diffi¬ 
cult  words. 

“*  Forasmeikle,  as  of  lait  there  is  croppen  in  amangis  sum  noblemen, 
prelates,  baronnes,  and  gentil-men,  in  certaine  pairts  of  this  realme,  being 
of  gude  livinges,  great  abuse  contrair  the  honour  of  the  realme,  and  differ¬ 
ent  from  the  honest  frugalitie  of  their  forebeares,  passing  to  burrows- 
towns,  clauchannes,  and  aile-houses  with  their  houshaldes,  and  sum  abiding 
in  their  awin  places,  usis  to  buird  themselves  and  others  to  their  awin 
servands,  as  in  hoftillaries,  quhairon  skaithful  and  schameful  inconvenients 
daylie  falles  out,  to  the  offence  of  God,  defrauding  of  the  pure  of  their 
almes,  sclander  of  the  cuntrie,  and  hurt  of  the  authours.  For  remeid 
quhairof,  our  Soveraine  Lord,  with  advise  of  his  three  estates  of  this 
present  parliament,  hes  ftatute  and  ordained:  That  every  prelate,  lord, 
barronne,  and  landed  gentil-man,  sail  make  his  ordinair  dwelling  and 
residence  at  his  awin  house  with  his  familie,  in  all  time  cumming,  after 
the  publication  of  the  adds  of  this  present  parliament.  For  setting  ford- 
ward  of  policie  and  decoration  of  their  saides  dwelling  places,  supporting 
of  the  pure  with  almes,  and  intertaining  of  friendschip  with  their  nicht- 
boures  be  all  gude  and  honest  means.  And  that  they  forbeare  the  said 
unhoneft  forme  of  buirding  of  themselves,  and  their  families,  and  hous- 
holdes,  in  burrowes,  clauchannes,  and  ailehouses,  or  in  their  awin  houses, 
under  the  pains  following:  That  is  to  say:  ilk  lord  and  prelate,  under  the 
pain  of  500  markes,  ilk  great  barronne  under  the  pain  of  300  markes,  and 
ilk  landed  gentil-man  under  the  pain  of  200  markes.  And  gif  they  failzie, 
being  called  and  ordourlie  convift  of  transgressing  this  present  aft,  the 
saidis  paines  to  be  uplifted  to  our  Soveraine  Lord’s  use.” 

*  Forasmeikle,  forasmuch  croffen  in,  crept  in  amangis,  amongst 

jorebeares,  forefathers  clauchannes,  villages  skaithful,  hurtful 

fure,  poor  sclander,  scandal  ilk,  each. 


15  See  also  Hyf.  69,  for  Scottish  acts  on  oaths.  These  are  no  doubt  part  of 
the  collection  of  ancient  Scottish  documents  which  Lord  Auchinleck  had  begun, 
and  which  he  and  Johnson  desired  Boswell  to  continue  (see  Life  of  J.,  3.  471  — 
a  letter  from  Johnson  to  Boswell  in  1779): 

If  you  would,  in  compliance  with  your  father’s  advice,  enquire  into  the  old  tenures  and  old 
charters  of  Scotland,  you  would  certainly  open  to  yourself  many  Striking  scenes  of  the  manners 
of  the  middle  ages.  The  feudal  syStem,  in  a  country  half-barbarous,  is  naturally  produftive  of 
great  anomalies  in  civil  life.  The  knowledge  of  paSt  times  is  naturally  growing  less  in  all 
cases  not  of  publick  record;  and  the  paSt  time  of  Scotland  is  so  unlike  the  present,  that  it  is 
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Were  the  British  parliament  to  make  a  similar  Statute,  obliging 
our  modern  nobility  and  gentry  to  reside  upon  their  elates,  and 
never  to  come  to  London  but  bona  fide  upon  real  business,10  with¬ 
out  paying  a  proportional  fine  toties  quoties ,  not  only  would 


already  difficult  for  a  Scotchman  to  imagine  the  ceconomy  of  his  grandfather.  Do  not  be  tardy 
nor  negligent;  but  gather  up  eagerly  what  can  yet  be  found. 

Boswell  obviously  was  tardy  and  negligent,  however,  since  Johnson  had  already 
urged  him  to  the  work  in  1772  ( Life  of  J.,  2.  232),  and  Boswell’s  note  to  the 
letter  quoted  above  shows  that  when  the  Life  was  published  in  1791  he  had  not 
yet  accomplished  anything  definite — “I  have  a  valuable  collection  made  by  my 
Father,  which,  with  some  additions  and  illustrations  of  my  own,  I  intend  to 
publish.”  There  is  no  way  of  ascertaining  whether  the  acts  printed  in  the  essays 
are  part  of  the  original  collection,  or  Boswell’s  additions. 

16  Cf.  Hyp.  36,  37,  38  and  notes.  This  censure  of  the  absentee  landlord  is 
further  covert  criticism  of  Boswell  himself.  He  hated  the  retired  life  of  the 
country,  and  was  constantly  manufacturing  the  thinnest  pretexts  for  leaving  it; 
these  ranged  from  the  spiritual  necessity  of  attending  church  services  in  England 
with  Johnson,  to  the  vague  need  of  Johnson’s  advice  upon  his  domestic  affairs 
(see  Letters  of  B.,  I.  173,  191,  263,  266;  2.  310;  Letters  of  J.,  2.  16,  271 ; 
Life  of  J.,  2.  315-17;  3.  144-48;  4-  178-89). 

Johnson  usually  did  his  best  to  dissuade  Boswell  from  coming  to  London  as 
frequently  as  he  would  have  liked  to  do,  but  he  himself  was  not  fully  satisfied 
that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  landlord  to  live  at  home.  On  one  occasion  he  admitted 
to  Boswell  that  such  an  obligation  seemed  to  him  more  sentimental  than  reasonable 
(Life  of  J.,  3.  201): 

“.  .  .  .  were  I  in  your  father’s  place,  I  should  not  consent  to  your  settling  [in  London];  for  I 
have  the  old  feudal  notions,  and  I  should  be  afraid  that  Auchinleck  would  be  deserted,  as  you 
would  soon  find  it  more  desirable  to  have  a  country-seat  in  a  better  climate.  I  own,  however, 
that  to  consider  it  as  a  duty  to  reside  on  a  family  estate  is  a  prejudice;  for  we  muff  consider, 
that  working-people  get  employment  equally,  and  the  produce  of  land  is  sold  equally,  whether 
a  great  family  resides  at  home  or  not;  and  if  the  rents  of  an  eflate  be  carried  to  London, 
they  return  again  in  the  circulation  of  commerce;  nay,  Sir,  we  muff  perhaps  allow,  that  carry¬ 
ing  the  rents  to  a  distance  is  a  good,  because  it  contributes  to  that  circulation.  We  muff,  how¬ 
ever,  allow,  that  a  well-regulated  family  may  improve  a  neighbourhood  in  civility  and  elegance, 
and  give  an  example  of  good  order,  virtue,  and  piety;  and  so  its  residence  at  home  may  be  of 
much  advantage.  But  if  a  great  family  be  disorderly  and  vicious,  its  residence  at  home  is  very 
pernicious  to  a  neighbourhood.  There  is  not  now  the  same  inducement  to  live  in  the  country 
as  formerly;  the  pleasures  of  social  life  are  much  better  enjoyed  in  town;  and  there  is  no 
longer  in  the  country  that  power  and  influence  in  proprietors  of  land  which  they  had  in  old 
times,  and  which  made  the  country  so  agreeable  to  them.” 

Later  on,  however,  he  expressed  himself  as  strongly  in  favor  of  the  “preju¬ 
dice,”  answering  his  own  arguments  against  it  point  for  point  (ibid.,  3.  283): 

.  .  .  .  I  endeavoured  to  maintain,  in  argument,  that  a  landed  gentleman  is  not  under  any 
obligation  to  reside  upon  his  eftate;  and  that  by  living  in  London  he  does  no  injury  to  his 
country.  Johnson.  “Why,  Sir,  he  does  no  injury  to  his  country  in  general,  because  the  money 
he  draws  from  it  gets  back  again  in  circulation;  but  to  his  particular  di£tri£l,  his  particular 
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laudable  Hospitality  be  more  general,  but  a  considerable  addition 
to  the  revenue  might  be  raised  under  a  different  title,  but  the  same 
in  effedl  with  the  late  exploded  tax  on  puhlick  amusements. 


parish,  he  does  an  injury.  All  that  he  has  to  give  away  is  not  given  to  those  who  have  the 
firft  claim  to  it.  And  though  I  have  said  that  the  money  circulates  back,  it  is  a  long  time 
before  that  happens.  Then,  Sir,  a  man  of  family  and  eftate  ought  to  consider  himself  as 
having  the  charge  of  a  diftrift,  over  which  he  is  to  diffuse  civility  and  happiness.” 

A  tax  such  as  Boswell  suggests,  on  Irish  absentees,  was  drafted  for  presentation 
in  the  Irish  parliament,  but  was  dropped  because  of  the  outcry  from  indignant 
proprietors  ( Letters  of  Horace  Walpole,  6.  6  and  note). 

The  “exploded”  tax  on  public  amusements  was  probably  one  of  the  innum¬ 
erable  attempts  of  administration  to  get  funds  by  taxing  luxuries  (see  Lecky, 
History  of  England  in  the  18th  Century') ;  Boswell  makes  scornful  reference  to 
Pitt’s  tax  on  saddle  or  carriage  horses  in  Hebr.,  57. 
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— Athen^us.1 

“The  title  of  Parasite  was  anciently  respe&able  and  sacred.” 


HE  MOTTO  of  this  paper  will  I  doubt  not,  Startle  many  of 


A  my  readers  5  who,  from  the  contemptible  notion  generally  en¬ 
tertained  of  a  parasite,  will  be  Struck  with  equal  surprise,  as  if  told, 
that  a  coward,  a  lyar,  or  a  scoundrel,  was  anciently  a  title  respeCt- 
able  and  sacred. 

Yet  that  the  faCl  was  so,  we  are  well  informed  by  Athenceus , 
in  his  large  collection  or  farrago  of  Memoirs  of  Mankind,  in  fif¬ 
teen  books,  under  the  curious  denomination  of  deipnosophiTlce ,  or 
supper  philosophy ,  the  table-talk  of  ancient  sages,  which  the 
learned  Casaubon  has  augmented  with  ample  annotations.1 * * * * * * * * 10 

There  was,  it  seems,  in  pagan  imagination,  something  whimsi¬ 
cally  mySterious  supposed  in  the  character  of  one,  who  while  he 
shared  in  the  feaSt,  cheered  and  elevated  all  around  him,  by  rais¬ 
ing  in  their  minds  agreeable  and  lofty  notions  of  themselves  3  and 
hence  it  was  feigned,  that  some  of  the  Gods  were  the  parasites  of 
Jove.  A  parasite,  as  I  have  now  displayed  the  character,  is  essen¬ 
tially  valuable j  and  we  find  in  Athenceus ,  that  the  bards  of  the 
Celtic  nations  were  looked  upon  in  that  light  by  Posidonius ,  who 
describes  their  chiefs  carrying  about  with  them  men  so  called, 
whose  business  it  was  to  celebrate,  in  their  presence,  the  glories  of 
their  ancestors,  and  of  their  own  atchievements.  Yet  nobody  will 
controvert  that  the  bards  were  personages  highly  venerable. 

Adulation  or  flattery  in  whatever  way  exercised,  if  it  produce 

1  The  magazine  text  gave  JtapaotTOt)  for  TtaQaaiTOV  and  tepov  for  Ispov. 

la  Boswell  quotes  Bk.  6,  chap.  26.  Isaac  Casaubon  (1559-1614),  whom 

Scaliger  called  “the  moft  learned  man  in  Europe,”  was  a  Swiss  classic  scholar 

whose  conservative  but  protestant  religious  bent  brought  him  to  England  in  1610, 

where  he  found  a  patron  in  James  I  and  became  naturalized.  He  is  famous  for 

his  edition  of  Athenaeus  (ca.  1600),  but  he  also  produced  studies  on  Polybius, 

Suetonius,  Persius,  and  Strabo;  at  the  request  of  James,  he  began  an  examination 

of  the  Annals  of  Baronius  (see  Hyf.  43),  but  it  remains  a  fragment. 

In  the  magazine  text,  Casaubon  was  printed  Causabon,  and  left  uncorrected 

by  Boswell. 
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complacency,  will  be  sure  of  regard,  and  whatever  may  be  the 
refined  disguises  of  more  civilized  times,  when  people  will  not 
avow  the  delight  which  they  take  in  being  flattered,  it  is  certain 
that  a  successful  flatterer  is  as  highly  valued  now,  as  in  the  rudest 
ages  of  barbarity,  when  his  art  was  openly  known  as  an  office, 
which  indeed  it  was  even  in  Sylla’s  time,  when  many  of  the  publick 
lands  were  appropriated  to  parasites.  In  our  publick  constitution 
there  Still  remains  an  office  of  that  kind,  the  Poet-Laureat ,  whose 
duty  it  is  to  flatter  the  sovereign  twice  every  year.  The  office  is  by 
no  means  held  in  disefteem;  and  I  will  do  Mr.  Whitehead ,  the 
present  laureat,  the  juStice  to  say,  there  is  no  probability  that  its 
credit  will  sink  in  his  time.  For  considering  the  sameness  of  his 
topics,  each  new  year  and  each  birth  day,  it  is  wonderful  to  find  so 
much  spirit  and  elegance  in  his  odes.2 

Nations,  bodies  of  men,  and  persons  in  great  employments, 
may  have  adulation  to  any  degree  offered  to  them,  without  indeli¬ 
cacy  ;  for,  where  there  is  a  large  number,  each  has  a  small  share  of 
the  praise  ;  and  where  there  is  a  great  employment,  the  praise  may 
be  considered  as  direfted  more  to  the  office  than  to  the  man. 

The  nice  and  delicate  art  is  to  flatter  individuals  simply  as  such ; 
and  of  this  there  are  so  many  modes,  that  people  of  good  temper, 
and  any  ingenuity  and  address,  who  apply  their  attention  to  it,  will 
be  pretty  sure  to  succeed. 

T heophraTtus  in  his  characters,  has  given  us  that  of  a  flatterer 
so  well,  that  it  is  not  merely  entertaining  as  a  pifture  of  Grecian 
manners,  but  has  the  ftriking  features  which  flattery  at  all  times 
exhibits  to  an  observing  eye;  so  that  one  might  take  it  for  a  char- 
after  in  our  own,  as  well  as  any  other  age.  I  shall  present  it  to  my 
readers  in  BudgelPs  lively  translation.3 

2  The  flattery  of  the  laureate,  like  that  of  stage  speeches,  was  “/crOTwAjr,” 
according  to  Johnson  ( Life  of  J.,  2.  268).  William  Whitehead  (1715-1785) 
became  poet  laureate  at  the  death  of  Cibber  and  after  Gray’s  refusal  of  the  post, 
in  1757;  later  he  took  the  post  of  play-reader  for  Garrick.  Churchill  loved  to 
ridicule  his  laureate  efforts,  and  presented  him  in  The  Ghost  (1762)  as  the  heir 
of  Method  and  Dullness;  Johnson  dubbed  him  “but  a  little  man  to  inscribe 
verses  to  players,”  and  contrasted  his  ornate  style  to  the  familiar  one  of  Cibber 
with  the  comment  “ Grand,  nonsense  is  insupportable”  ( Life  of  J.,  1.  465). 
Boswell  always  refers  to  him  with  pleasure;  see  his  defense  of  Whitehead  in  the 
Life  of  J.,  accompanying  the  passage  just  cited,  and  Hyf.  1 1,  43. 

3  Published  in  1714.  Eustace  Budgell  (1686-1737)  was  a  relative  of  Addi- 
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“Flattery  is  a  manner  of  conversation  very  shameful  in  itself,  but 
beneficial  to  the  flatterer.  If  a  flatterer  is  upon  a  publick  walk  with  you, 
Do  but  mind,  says  he,  how  every  one’s  eye  is  upon  you.  Sure  there  is  not 
a  man  in  Athens  that  is  taken  so  much  notice  of.  You  had  juftice  done 
you  ye&erday  in  the  Portico.  There  were  above  thirty  of  us  together,  and 
the  question  being  Started,  who  was  the  moSl  considerable  person  in  the 
common-wealth?  the  whole  company  was  of  the  same  side.  In  short,  Sir, 
every  one  made  familiar  with  your  name.  He  follows  his  whisper  with  a 
thousand  other  flatteries  of  the  same  nature.  If  a  bit  of  lint  Sticks  to  your 
garment,  he  takes  it  off  with  great  officiousness.  If  the  wind  has  blown  a 
feather  or  Straw  into  your  hair,  he  picks  it  out  very  carefully,  and  shewing 
it  you,  with  a  moSt  insipid  smile,  How  old  you  are  grown,  says  he,  since  I 
saw  you  laSt!  ’Tis  time  enough,  methinks,  for  a  man  of  your  age  to  have 
grey  hairs  in  his  head.  Whenever  the  person  to  whom  he  would  make  his 
court  begins  to  speak,  the  sycophant  begs  the  company  to  be  silent,  moSt 
impudently  praises  him  to  his  face,  is  in  raptures  all  the  while  he  talks, 
and  as  soon  as  he  has  done,  cries  out,  That  is  perfedtly  right!  When  his 
patron  aims  at  being  witty  upon  any  man,  he  is  ready  to  bur£t  at  the 
smartness  of  his  raillery,  and  Slops  his  mouth  with  his  handkerchief,  that 
he  may  not  laugh  out.  If  he  walks  with  him  in  the  Street,  he  clears  the 
way  for  him,  and  makes  every  one  Stand  till  he  is  gone  by.  When  he 
comes  home  and  calls  his  children  about  him,  the  Flatterer  has  a  pocket 
full  of  apples  for  them,  which  he  distributes  among  them  with  a  great 
deal  of  fondness;  wonders  to  see  so  many  fine  boys,  and  turning  about  to 
the  father,  tells  him,  they  are  all  as  like  him  as  they  can  Stare.  His  patron 
cannot  so  much  as  try  on  a  shoe,  but  he  falls  a  complimenting  him  upon 
the  shape  of  his  foot.  If  he  makes  a  visit,  our  Parasite  runs  before  him, 
gives  notice  to  the  maSter  of  the  house,  and  returns  quite  out  of  breath, 
to  let  him  know  that  every  thing  is  ready  for  his  reception.  He  is  per- 
fedtly  well  versed  in  all  female  business,  and  is  as  handy  among  the 
women  as  the  beSt  of  them.  When  he  is  invited  to  a  feaSl,  he  is  the  very 
fir&  man  that  calls  for  a  glass  of  wine,  and  is  wonderfully  pleased  with 
the  deliciousness  of  the  flavour;  gets  as  near  as  possible  to  the  man  of  the 
house,  and  tells  him  with  much  concern,  that  he  eats  nothing  himself.  He 
singles  out  some  particular  dish,  and  recommends  it  to  the  re£t  of  the  com¬ 
pany  for  a  rarity.  He  desires  the  mafter  of  the  feaft  to  sit  in  a  warmer 
part  of  the  room,  begs  him  to  take  more  care  of  his  health,  and  advises 
him  to  put  on  a  supernumerary  garment  this  cold  weather.  He  is  in  a 

son,  whose  Cato  he  used  as  justification  for  his  suicide — the  result  of  scandals 
surrounding  his  attempts  to  repair  his  ruined  fortunes  ( Hebr .,  61).  He  contrib¬ 
uted  to  The  Tatler,  The  Spectator,  and  The  Guardian,  his  papers  in  the  latter 
two  being  distinguished  by  X  and  *,  respectively. 
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close  whisper  with  him  during  the  whole  entertainment,  and  has  neither 
eyes  nor  ears  for  any  one  else  in  the  company.  When  he  sees  a  great  man 
enter  the  theatre,  he  snatches  the  cushion  from  his  servant,  and  places  it 
under  him.  If  a  man  shews  him  his  house,  he  extols  the  architedl,  admires 
the  gardens,  and  expatiates  upon  the  furniture.  If  the  owner  is  grosly 
flattered  in  a  pidture,  he  out-flatters  the  painter,  and  though  he  discovers  a 
great  likeness  in  it,  can  by  no  means  allow  that  it  does  justice  to  the 
original.  In  short,  his  whole  business  is  to  ingratiate  himself  with  those 
who  hear  him,  and  to  wheedle  them  out  of  their  senses.” 

John  Ho?ne,  in  his  tragedy  of  Douglas ,  makes  the  profligate 
and  artful  Glenalvon  say, 

Flattery  direct 

Rarely  disguSts.  They  little  know  mankind 
Who  doubt  its  operation,  ’tis  my  key, 

And  opes  the  wicket  to  the  human  heart.4 

Glenalvon  is  a  character  of  a  rude  age;  and  in  proportion  as 
human  nature  is  artless  or  gross,  the  more  direft  should  Flattery 
be  to  have  its  influence.  A  child  mud  be  flattered  in  the  plained 
terms:  so  muSt  a  savage.  Neither  of  them  could  perceive  a  delicate 
compliment.  The  incense  muSt  be  held  under  their  very  nose. 
The  same  remark  may  be  made  upon  people  much  habituated  to 
Flattery,  whose  appetite  for  it  comes  to  be  so  eager  and  constant, 
that  they  languish  and  are  miserable  without  it.  Dr.  Young  de¬ 
scribes  their  dependent  situation  very  juStly,5 

“See  how  they  beg  alms  of  a  Flattery.” 

But  people,  whose  taSte  is  refined,  muSt  have  the  sweet  and 
soothing  potion  of  Flattery  administered  with  a  gentle  hand,  that 
they  may  sip  it  as  it  were  imperceptibly,  and  enjoy  the  essence 
without  feeling  the  coarseness  of  any  vehicle.  The  moSt  effectual 
Flattery  to  such  people  is  what  is  contrived  shall  come  to  them  by 
report.  “There  is  no  Flattery  so  irresistible  as  this  at  second  hand,” 
says  Fielding  in  his  Tom  Jones.6  Flattery  dire&  may  be  repelled; 

4  Boswell  probably  quotes  from  memory;  in  the  last  line,  to  should  be  of 
(Act  3,  closing  soliloquy).  For  Boswell’s  delight  in  this  play,  see  Hyf.  65  n.11. 

5  In  The  Universal  Passion ,  Sat.  6. 

6  Bk.  3,  chap.  5.  Cf.  Hyf.  21  n.  19.  Johnson  was  very  susceptible  to  flattery 
which  was  reported  to  him  ( Life  of  J .,  4.  38,  365,  and  493— a  repetition  of 
Hebr.y  18),  and  admitted  that  a  “second  hand”  compliment  was  pleasing  ( ibid ’., 
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but  Flattery  oblique  is  sure  to  penetrate.  One  is  not  prepared 
against  it;  and  it  darts  into  the  heart.  Flattery  at  second-hand  is 
subtilized  like  smoak  out  of  a  long  winding  pipe,  such  as  the  Turks 
luxuriously  use.  It  is  therefore  better  to  make  others  carry  our 
Flattery,  if  we  are  certain  it  will  be  faithfully  delivered.  But 
Flattery  is  in  one  respeft  similar  to  money.  We  may  always  have 
interest  upon  it;  but  are  sometimes  afraid  to  truft  it  to  others. 

The  modes  of  Flattery  are  various  as  the  charafters  of  men. 
All  however  may  be  flattered  by  a  steady,  respeftful  attention.  The 
power  of  commanding,  which  upon  every  occasion  is  one  of  the 
moSt  certain  talents  for  rising  in  the  world,  JuTlin  well  describes, 
in  Agathocles ,  the  smoothness  of  insinuation,  “ blando  alloquio  et 
humili  adulatione — by  smiling  address  and  humble  adulation.”* * * * 7 
The  vain  are  very  open  to  Flattery.  The  proud  are  not  less  pleased 
when  it  reaches  them  by  cautious  ingenuity.8  A  remarkable  Flat¬ 
terer,  hazarding  rather  too  gross  adulation  upon  one  abundantly 
fond  of  it,  was  checked  with  some  displeasure,  “Well  (said  he) 

3.  273).  He  had  a  strong  distaste  for  direct  and  fulsome  adulation  {ibid.,  3.  333; 

Hebr.,  263,  451  n.,  502  n.;  Piozzi,  Anecdotes,  184),  although  he  said  candidly 

that  flattery  “pleases  very  generally”  {Life  of  J.,  2.  417). 

For  Boswell’s  susceptibility  to  flattery  see  Hebr.,  348. 

7  This  curiously  constructed  passage  may  be  clearer  after  a  reading  of  Bos¬ 
well’s  source,  Justinus’s  Efitoma  Historiarum  P hilifficarum  Pomfiei  Trogi,  22.  7: 

Among  these  was  Opheltas,  king  of  Cyrene,  who  ....  made  an  alliance  with  Agathocles 
through  ambassadors,  arranging  that  ....  the  government  of  Sicily  should  fall  to  Agathocles, 
and  that  of  Africa  to  himself.  But  when  he  came,  accordingly,  with  a  numerous  army,  to 
take  a  share  in  the  war,  Agathocles,  after  throwing  him  off  his  guard  by  the  affability  of  his 
address  and  the  abjectness  of  his  flattery  ( blando  alloquio  et  humili  adulatione),  and  after 
they  had  supped  together  several  times,  and  he  had  been  adopted  by  Opheltas  as  a  son,  put 
him  to  death  and  took  command  of  his  forces. 

This  is  perhaps  the  worst  of  Boswell’s  many  ill  constructed  sentences,  which  are 
sometimes  verbless,  sometimes  unfinished,  sometimes  run  together  with  inex¬ 
plicable  omissions;  see  Hyf.  1 1  n.  16;  13  n.  9;  17  n.  7;  19,  heading;  22,  passim; 
30  n.  4;  34  n.  5;  44  n.  1  a-,  52  nn.  4,  17;  56;  63  n.  3 ;  65. 

8  Johnson  used  such  ingenuity  in  an  argument  on  politeness  {Life  of  J., 
3.  183) ;  he  was  captiously  critical  of  Lord  Scarsdale’s  house,  and  Dr.  Taylor  put 
him  in  mind  of  having  appeared  pleased  with  it. 

“But  (said  he)  that  was  when  Lord  Scarsdale  was  present.  Politeness  obliges  us  to  appear 
pleased  with  a  man’s  works  when  he  is  present.  No  man  will  be  so  ill  bred  as  to  question  you. 
You  may  therefore  pay  compliments  without  saying  what  is  not  true.  I  should  say  to  Lord 
Scarsdale  of  his  larger  room,  ‘My  Lord,  this  is  the  molt  coflly  room  that  I  ever  saw;’  which 
is  true.” 

See  also  Hyf.  28  n.  6. 
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do  you  know  you  are  the  only  man  whom  I  have  ever  found  proof 
against  Flattery.”  This  was  swallowed;  and  he  gained  his  end: 
the  deception  was  natural.  Shakspeare  has  it  in  his  Julius  Caesar: 

“When  I  tell  him  he  hates  Flatterers 
“He  says  he  does,  being  then  moft  flattered.” 

Oriental  Flattery  appears  to  us  excessive.  It  is  rich  as  the  mo§t 
odoriferous  gums  and  spices.  Yet  there  have  been  pretty  Strong 
specimens  of  it  in  our  own  island;  for  instance,  a  bishop  telling 
James  the  FirSt  “You  are  the  breath  of  our  noStrils.”  Such  Flat¬ 
tery  muSt  be  evident  to  the  objects  of  it.  But,  indeed,  people  for 
moSt  part  know  well  enough  when  they  are  flattered.  Their  only 
fear  is,  that  there  may  be  an  intention  to  impose  upon  and  laugh  at 
them.9  If  they  are  persuaded  there  is  no  such  intention  they  will 
take  a  great  deal  of  Flattery  with  real  satisfa&ion ;  and  they  will 
not  be  very  desirous  of  detetting  fallacy.  The  mutual  flattery  of 
authors,  especially  of  poets,  is  a  remarkable  proof  of  this  propen¬ 
sity.  Fenton  says  of  Flattery,10 

But  moft  among  the  bretheren  of  the  bays 
The  dear  enchantress  all  her  charms  displays 
In  the  sly  commerce  of  alternate  praise. 

It  is  at  once  mean  and  criminal  to  flatter  while  one  is  conscious 
of  falsehood.  But  there  may  be  hone§!  as  well  as  dishonest  Flat¬ 
tery.  There  may  be  Flattery  from  a  sincere  admiration  and  a 
desire  to  please.* 11  It  is  benevolent  to  indulge  this;  and  a  man  of  a 

9  Cf.  the  advice  of  Johnson  to  Mrs.  Thrale  ( Hebr .  502  n.  2): 

“Unusual  compliments,  to  which  there  is  no  Stated  and  prescriptive  answer,  embarrass  the 
feeble,  who  know  not  what  to  say,  and  disguSt  the  wise,  who  knowing  them  to  be  false  suspeft 
them  to  be  hypocritical.” 

10  Epistle  to  Thomas  Lamhard ,  Esqu. 

11  Cf.  Life-  of  J 2.  417: 

Boswell.  “No  quality  will  get  a  man  more  friends  than  a  disposition  to  admire  the 
qualities  of  others.  I  do  not  mean  flattery,  but  a  sincere  admiration.”  Johnson.  “Nay,  Sir 
flattery  pleases  very  generally.  In  the  fir gi  place,  the  flatterer  may  think  what  he  says  to  be 
true:  but,  in  the  second  place,  whether  he  thinks  so  or  not,  he  certainly  thinks  those  whom 
he  flatters  of  consequence  enough  to  be  flattered.” 

See  also  ibid.,  3.  273: 

Boswell.  “I  think,  Sir,  it  is  right  to  tell  one  man  of  such  a  handsome  thing,  which  has 
been  said  of  him  by  another.  It  tends  to  increase  benevolence.” 

This  is  all  part  of  Boswell’s  innate  wish  to  “admire  rather  than  to  find 
fault”;  cf.  Hyp.  67. 
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good  disposition  may  find  frequent  opportunities  for  it,  by  directly 
or  obliquely  bringing  under  the  view  of  those  with  whom  he  asso¬ 
ciates,  such  circumstances  in  their  situations  and  characters  as  are 
agreeable.  Hypochondriacks  Stand  much  in  need  of  such  benevo¬ 
lence,  for  their  misery  often  chiefly  consists  in  a  wretched  notion 
of  themselves.  From  this  they  may  be  relieved  by  the  humane  and 
generous  interposition  of  a  friend,  who  will  fairly  present  to  them 
in  the  light  of  reason,  their  real  advantages,  which  the  thick  cloud 
of  melancholy  fancy  has  hid  from  them  in  dreary  obscurity. 


20 6  The  Hypochondriack.  Sept. 

No.  LX.  Sept.  1782. 

[ON  DEDICATIONS] 

Audivi  qui  adulare  per  dimmutionem  per  adorare  diFtum  crederet. 

— Turnebus.1 

“I  have  heard  of  one  who  considered  adulation  as  an  inferior  kind  of 
worship.” 

X_TAVING  in  my  la£t  number,  treated  of  Flattery  in  general,  I 
am  in  this  to  treat  of  the  dedication  of  literary  performances, 
which  has  come  to  be  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  avowed  modes  of 
Flattery. 

That  a  dedication  should  be  Flattery  is  by  no  means  a  proposi¬ 
tion  inherent  in  its  nature ;  for  where  there  is  real  veneration  or 
regard,  the  debasing  epithet  of  Flattery  ought  not  to  be  applied 
to  the  expression  of  it.  Dedication,  in  its  original  meaning,  was 
solemnly  devoting  to  a  divinity  any  work  which  a  nation  or  an 
individual  had  finished,  that  it  might  be  under  the  protection  of 
superior  power.  In  time  it  was  found  that  the  immediate  pro¬ 
tection  of  the  great  and  opulent,  amongt  mankind,  was  very  de- 
sireable,  and  as  divine  honours  were  actually  paid  to  some  princes, 
it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  literary  performances  were  grad¬ 
ually  attached  to  elevated  patrons.  Men  of  genius  have  in  general 
tood  in  need  of  beneficent  favour  5  and  we  find,  at  a  very  early 
period  of  learning,  the  practice  of  inscribing  their  works  to  men 
of  rank.2  In  the  progress  of  literature  we  may  trace  with  amusing 

1  Adrien  Turnebe  (1512-1565),  professor  of  belles-lettres  and  of  Greek  at 
the  University  of  Toulouse  and  the  College  Royal  and  supervisor  of  Greek  texts 
at  the  royal  press,  produced  numerous  commentaries  on  various  Greek  authors, 
translations  of  Greek  into  Latin  and  French,  and  philological  essays.  Montaigne 
says  of  him  (in  the  essay  De  la  Presumption) :  “ Adrianus  Turnebus  sgavoit  plus  et 
sgavoit  mieux  ce  qu’il  sgavoit ,  que  homme  que  jut  de  son  siecle ,  ny  loing  au  delaT 

2  Cf.  Life  of  J.,  2.  268,  where  Johnson  defends  the  flattery  of  the  stage,  or 
to  royalty,  as  “formular,”  concluding — “No  modern  flattery,  however,  is  so  gross 
as  that  of  the  Auguftan  age,  where  the  Emperour  was  deified.  ‘ Presens  Divus 
habebitur  Augustus?”  He  maintained  (Hebr.,  325),  in  opposition  to  Boswell’s 
statement  here,  that  “The  known  ftyle  of  a  dedication  is  flattery;  it  professes  to 
flatter.  There  is  the  same  difference  between  what  a  man  says  in  a  dedication,  and 
what  he  says  in  a  hiftory,  as  between  a  lawyer’s  pleading  a  cause,  and  reporting 
it.”  See  also  ibid .,  66,  on  patronage. 

The  “beneficent  favour”  from  men  of  rank  was  not  always  forthcoming.  In 
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inquiry  the  varieties  of  dedication,  according  to  the  different  dispo¬ 
sitions,  and  circumstances  of  different  writers. 

The  mo£t  extraordinary  dedication  of  a  literary  performance  is 
that  of  Edwards’s  Natural  History.* * 3  It  is  in  these  words: 

“TO  GOD, 

“The  one  Eternal!  the  Incomprehensible!  the  Omnipresent!  Omnis¬ 
cient,  and  Almighty  Creator  of  all  things  that  exiSt!  from  orbs  immen- 
surably  great,  to  the  minuted  points  of  matter,  this  Atom  is  dedicated  and 
devoted  with  all  possible  gratitude,  humiliation,  worship,  and  the  highest 
adoration  both  of  body  and  mind, 

“By  his  mo£t  resigned, 

“Low,  and  humble  creature, 

“George  Edwards.” 

His  Preface  is  solely  to  justify  the  propriety  of  the  dedication. 
He  mentions,  that  people  in  all  ages  and  places  of  the  world  have 
offered,  presented,  or  sacrificed  to  the  Supreme  Being4  part  of  the 
encrease  of  such  good  things  as  he  had  blessed  them  with,  and  he 
thinks  endowments  of  mind  and  ability,  of  penetrating  into,  and 
admiring  the  wonderful  works  of  the  Great  Creator,  are  gifts  far 
superior  to  any  others. 

Bacon’s  advancement  of  learning  is  dedicated  to  his  sovereign 
thus — 

“There  were  under  the  law,  excellent  King!  both  daily  sacrifices  and 
freewill  offerings,  the  one  proceeding  upon  ordinary  observance,  the  other 
upon  a  devout  chearfulness.  In  like  manner,  there  belongeth  to  Kings 
from  their  servants  both  tribute  of  duty,  and  presents  of  affedlion.  In  the 
former  of  these,  I  hope,  I  shall  not  live  to  be  wanting  according  to  my 


Johnson’s  own  case,  no  amount  of  hinting  from  enthusiastic  readers  moved 

George  II  to  play  Augustus  to  the  author  of  The  Rambler — possibly  because 
there  had  been  no  direct  dedication!  {Life  of  J I.  243.) 

3  George  Edwards  (1693-1773),  naturalist  and  librarian  to  the  Royal  Col¬ 
lege  of  Physicians,  first  gained  fame  by  his  colored  drawings  of  birds,  made 
during  an  extensive  tour  of  Europe.  He  published  three  works  on  natural  history, 
the  first  two  of  which  {History  of  Birds ,  1 743-1 751,  and  Gleanings  of  Natural 
History,  1758-1764)  contained  six  hundred  subjects  not  previously  noted.  His 
Essays  of  Natural  History  appeared  in  1770.  Boswell  quotes  the  dedication  of 
the  History  of  Birds. 

4  The  phrase  “to  the  Supreme  Being”  is  inserted  by  direction  of  a  note 
printed  at  the  end  of  Hyf.  61. 
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mo§t  humble  duty,  and  the  good  pleasure  of  your  Majesty’s  employments. 
For  the  latter  I  thought  it  more  respective  to  make  choice  of  some  oblation, 
which  might  rather  refer  to  the  propriety  and  excellency  of  your  indi¬ 
vidual  person  than  to  the  business  of  your  crown  and  date.” 

He  then  expresses  his  extreme  wonder  at  the  King’s  “virtues 
and  faculties  which  the  philosophers  call  intellectual”  and  expands 
the  praise  of  his  perfections  very  largely. 

The  same  great  man  in  a  dedication  of  his  essays  to  the  Duke  of 
Buckingham,  says, 

“My  Indauration  I  dedicated  to  the  King.  My  Hidory  of  Henry  the 
Seventh,  and  my  portions  of  Natural  Hidory  to  the  prince:  And  these  I 
dedicate  to  your  grace,  being  of  the  bed  fruits  that  by  the  good  increase 
which  God  gives  to  my  pen  and  labours,  I  could  yield.”5 

The  learned  and  pious  Dr.  Henry  Morey  dedicates  his  phi¬ 
losophical  writings  to  the  Viscountess  Conway ,G  in  the  ancient  drain 
of  reverence j  and  in  conformity  with  the  notion  held  forth  in  the 
motto  to  this  paper. 

“For  my  own  part,  it  seems  to  me  as  real  a  point  of  religious  worship 
to  honour  the  virtuous,  as  to  relieve  the  necessitous,  which  Chridianity 
terms  no  less  than  a  sacrifice.  Nor  is  there  any  thing  here  of  hyperbolism 
or  high-flown  language,  it  being  agreed  upon  by  all  sides,  by  prophets, 
apodles,  and  ancient  philosophers,  that  holy  and  good  men  are  the  temples 

Sir  Francis  Bacon  s  Advancement  of  Learning  (1604.)  was  dedicated  to 
King  James  I  in  the  terms  which  Boswell  quotes.  It  was  to  be  the  first  part  of 
his  Instauratio — the  scheme  for  reorganizing  the  sciences  and  restoring  man  to 
command  over  nature;  later,  Bacon  worked  it  over  into  De  Augmentis  Scien- 
tiarum,  the  final  form  of  the  first  division  of  the  Instauratio.  (The  whole  work, 
as  Bacon  says  in  his  dedication  to  Buckingham,  was  dedicated  to  the  king  also, 
but  in  entirely  different  terms.)  Bacon’s  History  of  Henry  VII  was  presented  to 
Prince  Charles  in  1622,  followed  in  1622-23  by  Historia  Vitae  et  Mortis  and 
Historia  V entorum.  The  work  dedicated  to  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  was  the 
third  and  augmented  edition  of  Bacon’s  essays,  containing  58  papers  (1625). 

6  Anne  Conway  (nee  Finch),  Viscountess  Conway  and  Kilulta,  had  been  the 
pupil  of  Dr.  More  (1614—1687)5  the  Neo-Platonist,  and  continued  his  patroness 
after  her  marriage.  Their  friendship  was  the  result  of  their  common  enthusiasm 
for  mystical  ideas  and  experiences;  the  lady  later  became  a  Quaker,  and  her  home 
a  center  for  the  working  of  spiritualistic  miracles.  More  was  a  voluminous  writer, 
but  little  of  interest  survived  him  except  his  Divine  Dialogues  (1688),  which 
summed  up  his  views  upon  philosophy  and  religion;  his  last  compositions  show 
the  effect  of  “enthusiastic”  fantasies.  Boswell  quotes  the  dedication  of  his  Anti¬ 
dote  againVt  Atheism  (3d  ed.,  1662). 
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of  the  living  God.  And  verily  the  residence  of  divinity  is  so  conspicuous 
in  that  heroical  pulchritude  of  your  noble  person,  that  Plato,  if  he  were 
alive  again,  might  find  his  timorous  supposition  brought  into  absolute  aft, 
and  to  the  enravishment  of  his  amazed  soul  might  behold  virtue  become 
visible  to  his  outward  sight.” 

Drummond  of  Hawthornden ,  dedicates  his  hiftory  of  the  five 
King  Jameses  of  Scotland,'  “To  the  Right  Honourable  my  very 
good  Lord  and  Chief,  John  Earl  of  Perth.”  He  celebrates  the 
house  of  Drummond,  from  generation  to  generation,  and  exulting 
in  the  thought  that  the  mother  of  “that  high  and  great  prince”  the 
firft  of  these  monarchs  was  a  daughter  of  it,  he  thus  compliments 
his  patron: 

“If  we  believe  some  schoolmen,  that  the  souls  of  the  departed  have 
some  dark  knowledge  of  the  aftions  done  upon  earth,  which  concern  their 
good  or  evil;  what  solace  then  will  this  bring  to  James  I.  that  after  two 
hundred  years,  he  had  one  of  his  mother’s  name  and  race,  that  had  renewed 
his  fame  and  aftions  in  the  world. 

Dryden  in  an  ample  dedication  of  his  poems  to  the  Duke  of 
Ormond ,  by  whose  father  and  grandfather  he  had  been  patron¬ 
ized,  observes,  “Some  eftates  are  held  in  England  by  paying  a  fine, 
at  the  change  of  every  lord;”  and  in  doing  homage  to  his  grace, 
the  then  lord,  he  carries  on  the  allusion  very  prettily.  “In  his 
great  climafterick”  he  dedicates  his  Virgil  to  Lord  Clifford  of 
Chudleighy  whose  father  was  “the  patron  of  his  manhood;”  and 
he  puts  his  lordship  in  mind,  that  in  Rome  “the  same  plebian 
houses  had  recourse  to  the  same  patrician  line  which  had  formerly 
protefted  them.”  This  dedication  does  Lord  Clifford  great  ho¬ 
nour,  for  it  begins,  “I  have  found  it  not  more  difficult  to  translate 
Virgil,  than  to  find  such  patrons  as  I  desire  for  my  translation.”7 8 


7  The  History  of  Scotland  during  the  Reigns  of  the  Five  Jameses  was  pub¬ 
lished  in  1655,  six  years  after  the  death  of  the  author.  Drummond  had  begun 
the  work  through  an  interest  in  the  genealogy  of  his  family,  roused  by  a  charge 
that  Robert  III,  the  husband  of  Annabella  Drummond,  was  illegitimate. 

8  The  Duke  of  Ormonde  came  of  the  Irish  house  of  Butler,  whose  romantic 
fortunes  followed  those  of  the  Stuarts.  Dryden’s  first  patron  in  the  family  was 
James  Butler,  first  Duke  of  Ormonde  (1610-1688),  who  followed  the  Stuarts 
to  France;  his  son,  Thomas  Butler,  Earl  of  Ossory  (1634-1680),  predeceased  his 
father,  and  the  title  of  second  Duke  of  Ormonde  went  to  young  James  Butler 
(1665—1745),  to  whom  Dryden  dedicated  his  Fables  in  1699.  This  gentleman 
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Prior’s  dedication  of  his  poems  to  the  Earl  of  Dorset ,  the  son 
of  his  patron,  is  an  elegant  panegyrick  on  his  lordship’s  father j 
and  he  says,  “I  send  your  lordship  a  dedication  not  filled  with  a 
long  detail  of  your  praises,  but  with  the  sincere^!  wishes  that  you 
may  deserve  them.”9  In  the  same  manner  Hervey  dedicates  one 
of  the  volumes  of  his  Meditations,  to  Paul  Orchard ,  Esq.  of  Stoke- 
Abbeyy  in  Devonshire,  his  godson.  There  is  a  mo£t  pleasing  deli¬ 
cacy  to  a  worthy  mind,  in  such  praise  of  a  deceased  parent, 
addressed  to  a  son,  on  whom  it  will  not  fail  to  “descend  as  the 
dew  of  Hermon.”10 

There  is  a  venerable  spirit  in  the  dedication  of  Barclay’s 
apology  for  the  Quakers,  to  King  Charles  the  Second,  dated  at 
Ury  in  Scotland,  the  place  of  his  pilgrimage.  He,  with  a  decent 
freedom,  brings  to  that  monarch’s  remembrance,  his  sufferings  as 
a  banished  man,  previous  to  his  exaltation,  and  faithfully  charges 


busied  himself  in  the  intrigues  to  restore  James  Stuart  to  the  English  throne, 
and  spent  his  life  after  1715  in  exile  on  the  continent,  his  great  estates  being 
confiscated. 

Hugh,  Lord  Clifford  of  Chudleigh,  was  the  fifth  son  of  Thomas  Clifford, 
first  Baron  Clifford  of  Chudleigh  (1630-1673),  who  was  lord  treasurer  of 
England  in  the  last  year  of  his  life,  and  faithful  adherent  of  the  Catholic  Duke 
of  York.  See  for  a  more  exact  statement  of  this  dedication  than  Boswell  gives, 
Johnson’s  Life  of  Dry  den: 

In  1697  he  published  his  version  of  the  works  of  Virgil;  and,  that  no  opportunity  of 
profit  might  be  lo£t,  dedicated  the  Pastorals  to  the  Lord  Clifford,  the  Georgicks  to  the  earl  of 
Chesterfield,  and  the  .Tneid  to  the  earl  of  Mulgrave.  This  ceconomy  of  flattery,  at  once  lavish 
and  discreet,  did  not  pass  without  observation. 

“In  his  great  climadterick”  is  an  adaptation  of  Dryden’s  own  phrase  in  the 
dedication  to  Clifford. 

’Matthew  Prior  (1664—1721)  had  been  protected  from  boyhood  by  the 
witty  Charles  Sackville,  sixth  Earl  of  Dorset  (1638-1706),  who  was  a  poet  in 
his  own  right,  and  who  exerted  himself  to  educate  Prior  after  discovering  the 
boy’s  proficiency  in  Horace.  Three  years  after  his  patron’s  death,  Prior  dedicated 
Poems  on  Several  Occasions  to  the  heir  and  only  son,  Lionel  Cranfield  Sackville 
(1688-1765),  who  was  created  first  Duke  of  Dorset  in  1720;  it  is  largely  an 
encomium  of  the  young  Earl’s  father.  Boswell  quotes  it  again  in  Hyf.  22. 

Boswell  is  repeating  from  memory  or  copying  carelessly;  the  should  be  my 
before  sincerePt  wishes. 

10 Psalms ,  133.  3.  See  Hyf.  2,  69,  for  other  mention  of  James  Hervey 
( 1 7 1 4 — 1 7 5  8 ) ;  the  dedication  to  which  Boswell  alludes,  dated  1747,  is  prefixed 
to  Contemflations  on  the  Night  (including  The  Starry  Heavens  and  A  Winter- 
fiece) . 
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him  to  maintain  a  proper  conduft,  and  to  pay  an  earnest  attention 
to  the  important  concerns  of  futurity.11 

One  very  fair  purpose  of  a  dedication  to  an  eminent  person,  is 
to  have  the  weight  of  his  authority  in  favour  of  a  performance, 
which  the  world  can  be  told  has  had  his  approbation.  Thus,  Den¬ 
ham ,  in  his  dedication  of  his  poems  to  the  King,12  who  he 
maintains  “has  as  good  a  title  to  give  law  in  matters  of  this  nature, 
as  in  any  other,”  says,  “they  who  shall  presume  to  dissent  from 
your  Majesty,  will  do  more  wrong  to  their  own  judgment,  than 
their  judgment  can  do  to  me.”  The  “courtly  Sprat”  as  he  has  been 
well  characterised,  dedicates  his  poems  to  the  Reverend  Dr. 
Wilkins  of  Oxford ,  and  holds  out  as  “a  shield  against  preju¬ 
dices”13 — “the  universal  esteem  and  authority  which  your  judg¬ 
ment  and  approbation  carries  with  it.  “Innumerable  instances  of 
such  authoritative  manifestoes  in  dedication,  might  be  pointed  out. 
But  Buchanan ,  in  the  dedication  of  his  celebrated  version  of  the 
Psalms,  to  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  has,  in  the  genteeleSt  manner, 
ushered  his  work  into  the  world,  honoured  with  the  good  opinion 
of  that  beautiful  and  accomplished  princess: 


11  Theologies  verts  Christianes  Apologia,  or  Apology  for  the  True  Christian 
Divinity,  by  Robert  Barclay  (1648—1690),  was  first  published  in  Latin  in 
Amsterdam  (1676),  and  two  years  later  translated  into  English  by  the  author.  It 
represents  the  tenets  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  who  suffered  considerable  perse¬ 
cution  in  Scotland,  and  was  for  years  regarded  as  the  most  important  monument 
of  the  faith. 

Boswell  had  probably  become  acquainted  with  the  book  during  his  otherwise 
unoccupied  hours  in  Corsica;  it  was  one  of  the  five  English  books  in  Paoli’s 
library.  See  Journal  of  a  Tour  to  Corsica ,  169,  and  Life  of  J .,  2.  524;  4-  I37- 
Johnson  carelessly  attacked  the  work  in  the  course  of  his  visit  to  Mr.  Lloyd  the 
Quaker  ( Life  of  J.,  2.  524),  and  Boswell  records  the  fact  that  he  was  in  error. 

12  Sir  John  Denham  (1615-1669),  author  of  Cooper's  Hill,  brought  out  his 
collected  poems,  with  epistle  dedicatory  to  Charles  II,  in  1668. 

13  Thomas  Sprat  (1635-1713),  Bishop  of  Rochester,  Dean  of  Westminster, 
and  editor  of  Cowley’s  works,  was  also  called  Pindaric  Sprat  for  his  remark  on 
“incomparable  Dr.  Cowley’s  Pindarick  way.”  He  was  a  close  friend  of  John 
Wilkins  (1614-1672),  Bishop  of  Chester,  a  man  of  strong  scientific  tastes;  the 
two  were  among  the  founders  of  the  Royal  Society,  of  which  Sprat  in  1667  wrote 
the  history.  Johnson  says  of  the  dedication  here  mentioned  ( Lives  of  the  Poets)'. 

In  1659,  his  poem  on  the  death  of  Oliver  was  published,  with  those  of  Dryden  and 
Waller.  In  his  dedication  to  Dr.  Wilkins  he  appears  a  very  willing  and  liberal  encomiafl,  both 
of  the  living  and  the  dead. 
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Nympha ,  Caledonia  qua  nunc  feliciter  ora? 

Missa  per  innumeros  sceptra  tueris  avos ; 

Qua  sortem  antevenis  mentis ,  virtutibus  annos , 

Sexurn  animisy  morum  nobilitate  genus: 

A ccipe  ( sed  facilis )  cultu  donata  Latino 
Carmina ,  jatidici  nobile  regis  opus. 

Ilia  quidem ,  Cirrhd  procul  (A  Permesside  lympha, 

Pene  sub  ArEloi  fdere  nata  poli: 

Non  tamen  ausus  eram  male  natum  exponere  faetum 
Ne  mihi  displiceant  qua  placuere  tibi. 

Nam  quod  ab  ingenio  domini  sperare  nequibant, 

Debebunt  genio  jorsitan  ilia  tuoN 

There  is,  in  general,  in  dedications  too  much  affe&ation  of 
humility,  too  much  depreciating  of  what  is  offered  at  the  shrine 
of  patronage,  and  yet  an  indireft  anxiety  in  the  writer,  to  guard 
against  being  believed  ;  and  therefore  the  sanftion  of  a  better 
judgement  than  his  own  is  mentioned  in  favour  of  the  perform¬ 
ance  j  so  that  he  may  have  at  once  the  praise  of  modesty,  and  of 
literary  excellence. 

Hooke's  dedication  of  his  Roman  History  to  Pope,15  is  in  a 


14  George  Buchanan  (1506-1582),  one  of  the  foremost  Latinists  of  his  time, 
was  educated  at  the  University  of  Paris,  and  later  became  a  teacher  in  various 
European  institutions.  While  instructing  at  the  Portuguese  University  of  Coimbra, 
he  was  arrested  on  charges  of  heresy,  and  during  his  imprisonment  in  Lisbon 
began  his  translation  of  the  Psalms  into  Latin  verse.  He  was  released  in  1552; 
at  the  time  of  Mary’s  marriage  to  the  king  of  France  (1558)  he  wrote  an  epi- 
thalamium;  by  1562  he  was  installed  in  Mary’s  court  in  Scotland,  where  he  read 
Livy  with  her  and  composed  masques  in  Latin  for  presentation  by  the  courtiers. 
In  spite  of  all  this,  he  accompanied  Murray  into  England  in  1568  in  order  to 
present  to  Elizabeth  the  Detectio  or  indictment  against  Mary  Stuart,  which  he 
himself  had  phrased  for  the  rebellious  lords.  As  a  reward,  no  doubt,  he  was 
appointed  tutor  to  the  infant  James  VI  in  1570. 

Dr.  Johnson  in  1763  “dwelt  upon  Buchanan’s  elegant  verses  to  Mary  Queen 
of  Scots”  with  apparent  pleasure  ( Life  of  J .,  1.  533).  For  further  allusion  to 
Buchanan  see  Hebr.,  64  n.  3,  and  Hyp.  17. 

The  correction  debebunt  for  dedebunt  in  the  last  line  was  supplied  at  the  end 
of  Hyp.  61.  An  error  in  the  fifth  line,  however,  was  overlooked;  in  the  magazine 
text,  cultu  was  printed  culta,  and  no  change  was  made  by  Boswell. 

15  Nathaniel  Hooke  (d.  1763)  studied  with  Pope  at  Twyford  school,  and 
remained  his  friend  to  the  end — it  was  he  who  called  a  Catholic  priest  to  hear 
the  poet’s  last  confession.  He  is  described  by  Warburton  as  a  mystic  and  quietist. 
Of  his  Roman  History,  “from  the  Building  of  Rome  to  the  Ruin  of  the  Com- 
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peculiar  easy  Style.  It  is  sufficiently  complimentary  to  the  patron, 
and  it  secures  the  merit  of  the  writer, 

“Sir, 

“The  displaying  your  name  at  the  head  of  these  sheets  is  I  confess  like 
hanging  out  a  splendid  sign  to  catch  the  traveller’s  eye,  and  entice  him  to 
make  tryal  of  the  entertainment  the  place  affords.  But  when  I  can  write 
under  my  sign,  that  Mr.  Pope  has  been  here,  and  was  content,  who  will 
queSHon  the  goodness  of  the  house.” 

I  find  this  subjeft  of  Dedication  so  amusing,  to  myself  at  leaf!, 
that  I  cannot  put  an  end  to  it  yet,  but  shall  continue  to  indulge  it 
in  another  of  these  papers. 


monwealth,”  (4  v.,  1738—1771),  the  first  volume  was  dedicated  to  Pope.  The 
second  volume  was  dedicated  to  the  Earl  of  Marchmont,  and  the  last  two  were 
published  posthumously. 

It  is  this  work  which  helps  to  compose  one  of  the  most  charming  pictures  in 
the  Journal  of  a  T our  to  the  Hebrides  ( 1 90)  : 

It  entertained  me  to  observe  [Johnson]  sitting  by,  while  we  danced,  sometimes  in  deep 
meditation, — sometimes  smiling  complacently, — sometimes  looking  upon  Hooke’s  Roman  His¬ 
tory  and  sometimes  talking  a  little,  amidft  the  noise  of  the  ball,  to  Mr.  Donald  M’Queen. 

On  Hooke’s  assistance  to  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough  in  writing  her  memoirs, 
see  ibid.,  199. 
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T he  Hypochondriack.  061. 

No.  LXI.  061.  1782. 

[  ON  DEDICATIONS — C ontinued  ] 

CcEterum  sic  ifsimet  mecum  cogitare  soleo:  Si  fallitur  qui  me  laudat , 
danda  mihi  of  era  eft  ne  iterum  jallatur ,  atque  interim  habenda  gratia. 
Sin  autem  minime  fallitur,  aut  idem  nec  etiam  fallit  atque  ita  major 
sum  quam  mihi  f ortas se  videor —  Politian.1 

“But  I  used  to  think  thus  with  myself:  If  he  who  praises  me  be  deceived, 
“I  muff  endeavour  to  take  care  that  he  be  not  again  deceived,  and  in  the 
“mean  time  I  am  to  be  thankful.  And  if  he  is  neither  deceived  himself, 
“nor  deceives  me,  and  thus  I  am  greater  than  I  perhaps  imagined” - 

TN  THE  motto  of  this  paper,  Politian  shews  in  different  views 
A  how  we  may  make  the  be£t  improvement  of  what  praise  is  be¬ 
stowed  upon  us.  I  have  broke  the  passage  abruptly  because  it 
would  be  too  long  for  a  motto.  The  inference  to  be  drawn  from 
the  latter  part  of  it  is,  that  when  we  find  ourselves  higher  in  esti¬ 
mation  than  we  apprehended,  we  should  be  incited  to  maintain  the 
chara6ter  which  we  have  acquired.  What  he  has  wisely  thought 
and  well  expressed  upon  the  subje6t  should  be  ever  present  to  the 
minds  of  those  whose  situation  invites  Flattery  5  amongSt  whom 
are  certainly  to  be  reckoned  the  patrons  of  literary  performances, 
who  are  addressed  in  dedication.  Pope  has  with  poetical  imagery 
exhibited  a  conspicuous  example  of  inordinate  vanity  in  “full¬ 
blown  Bufo ,  puff’d  by  every  quill,  Fed  by  soft  dedication  all  day 
long.”2  Had  Bufo  been  philosopher  enough  to  examine  into  the 
juSfice  of  the  several  eulogiums  poured  out  at  his  shrine,  he  might 
have  been  less  the  obje6t  of  the  satyriSl’s  ridicule,  and  probably 
have  made  himself  essentially  better. 

I  should  be  very  sorry  to  discourage  the  pra6tice  of  dedication. 
In  one  respe6t  it  is  of  great  advantage  to  literature.  It  is  a  bill  of 

1  Angelo  Ambrogini  (1454-1494),  known  as  Politianus  because  of  his  birth¬ 
place  Montepulciano,  was  a  scholar  patronized  by  the  Medici.  He  was  prominent 
among  the  poets  who  seconded  the  great  Lorenzo’s  effort  to  establish  a  literature 
in  the  vulgar  tongue,  and  in  the  work  which  he  preferred — studies  and  transla¬ 
tions  of  the  classics — he  was  one  of  the  dictators.  It  is  probable  that  Boswell 
quotes  from  his  Miscellanea  (1489),  a  collection  of  essays  on  philological  subjects 
and  criticism,  which  was  the  work  most  generally  known  in  his  own  day,  and 
popular  long  after. 

2  In  Prologue  to  Satires,  233. 
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exchange  in  the  fair  commerce  between  munificence  and  genius. 
When  great  and  opulent  men  patronise  men  of  literary  talents,  by 
liberally  affording  them  the  means  of  living  easily  and  happily 
without  application  to  the  coarser  methods  of  gain,  they  have  a 
good  right  to  be  praised ;  for  to  them  are  owing  the  useful  and 
agreeable  productions  arising  from  the  cultivation  of  faculties 
which  but  for  such  patronage  might  have  lain  dormant. 

“Some  mute,  inglorious  Milton  here  may  re§l,”3 

is  a  line,  which  though  not  in  its  full  extent  of  meaning  may  have 
been  uttered  with  probability  in  many  places  in  every  age.  “Si  sint 
Meccenates  non  deerint  Flacce  Mar  ones — If  there  are  patrons, 
poets  will  not  be  wanting,”4 *  is  a  classical  authority  for  what  I  am 
now  maintaining.  It  is  a  sullen  pride  which  suggests  the  notion 
that  all  dedication  is  meanness,8  and  which  has  prevented  some 
writers  from  it.  For  there  surely  cannot  be  meanness  in  gratitude, 
in  acknowledging  that  we  have  been  treated  with  kindness  and 
generosity.  There  is  no  necessity  for  flattering  a  patron,  and  I 
admit  that  Flattery,  as  Laurentius  Valla  elegantly  observes,6 *  “ser¬ 
vile  eft  non  liberale  et  ingenuum — is  the  mark  of  a  servile  not  of  a 
liberal  and  ingenuous  mind.”  But  to  be  announced  to  the  world 


3  Gray's  Elegy.  See  other  references  to  it  in  Hyp.  21,  22,  23  n.  11,  51. 

4  Boswell  quotes  from  memory  Martial,  8.  56.5: 

Sint  Maccenates,  non  derunt,  Flacce,  Marones. 

Boswell’s  spelling  of  Mecxnas  becomes  the  usual  Mcecenas  in  the  middle  of 
this  essay.  See  Hyp.  55  n.  7  for  other  instances  of  inconsistent  spelling. 

c  Johnson  expressed  himself  so;  cf.  The  Rambler ,  last  number: 

The  supplications  of  an  author  never  yet  reprieved  him  a  moment  from  oblivion;  and, 
though  greatness  has  sometimes  sheltered  guilt,  it  can  afford  no  proteftion  to  ignorance  or 
dulness  .  .  .  .  ;  having  laboured  to  maintain  the  dignity  of  virtue,  I  will  not  now  degrade  it 
by  the  meanness  of  dedication. 

Later  in  this  Hypochondriack ,  Boswell — perhaps  remembering  Johnson’s  disdain 
of  dedication — allows  that  its  absence  indicates  rather  dignity  than  sullenness; 
see  note  10. 

6  Lorenzo  or  Laurentius  Valla  (1406-1457)  was  an  Italian  scholar  who 

found  patrons  in  Alphonso  V  of  Aragon  and  the  popes  Nicholas  V  and  Calix- 

tus  III.  He  is  chiefly  famous  for  his  De  falso  credita  ....  Constantini  dona- 
tione  declamatio ,  De  Elegantiis  Latinae  Linguae,  and  De  Voluptate.  In  this 
last  work  the  paganism  of  the  Renaissance  was  given  scholarly  and  philosophical 
expression  for  the  first  time.  I  cannot  trace  Boswell’s  quotation  to  its  source. 
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in  a  dedication  as  the  Mecsenas  of  a  man  of  genius,  is  of  itself  a 
high  gratification;  and  there  are  few  patrons  to  whom  there  can¬ 
not,  with  truth,  be  displayed  many  pleasing  circumstances  of  their 
families,  their  fortunes,  or  their  personal  merits.  Great  and  opu¬ 
lent  men,  knowing  that  patronage  produces  dedication,  will 
naturally  be  induced  to  befriend  the  ingenious,  even  without  any 
other  motive  than  the  love  of  that  fame  which  arises  from  patron¬ 
age  itself  being  well  recorded.  But  when  they  are  also  conscious 
that  their  characters  deserve  to  be  celebrated,  they  will  have  a 
laudable  desire  to  be  preserved  in  the  panegyrick  of  eminent 
writers,  as  people  are  anxious  to  have  their  portraits  done  by  paint¬ 
ers  of  superior  excellence.  A  likeness  may  be  equally  Strong 
favourably  or  unfavourably  painted.  It  is  therefore  of  conse¬ 
quence  to  be  looked  upon  “placido  lumine — with  a  pleasing  eye,”7 
by  those  who  draw  for  posterity. 

It  may  seem  absurd  that  men  should  pay  for  dedications,  while 
they  may  be  certain  that  what  they  purchase  is  not  a  sincere  tribute 
of  praise.8  But  when  it  is  considered  how  few  know  a  person’s 
real  character — that  fame  is  often  but  floating  breath,  or  a  series 
of  impressions,  upon  many  minds  produced  by  words,  of  which 
the  truth  is  brought  to  no  teSl,  we  need  not  wonder  that  artificial 
reputation  should  be  a  commodity  of  constant  value.  As  there  are 
innumerable  artiSls  employed  in  various  modes  of  embellishing 
our  persons,  and  making  them  appear  more  agreeable  than  they 
are  in  reality,  so  there  will  always  be  encouragement  given  to 
those  who  have  the  skill  to  adorn  our  characters.  A  fine  lady 
orders  the  particular  articles  of  dress  which  she  thinks  will  beSt 
become  her  5  and  I  believe  on  many  occasions  a  patron  has  sug¬ 
gested  the  topicks  of  praise  which  he  would  choose  in  a  dedication. 

I  myself  knew  one  instance  of  this  in  a  gentleman  much  celebrated 
by  the  wits  of  his  time.  To  keep  such  lovers  of  flattering  fame  in 
countenance  there  is  the  example  of  no  less  a  man  than  Cicero , 
who  [in]  one  of  his  epiStles  fairly  requests  that  he  may  have  it.9 

7  Horace,  Carm.,  4.  3  .  2. 

8  Cf.  Hyp.  60  and  notes;  Life  of  2.  1  n.  2;  4.  122,  end  of  n.  3. 

9  Originally,  “ whom  one  of  his  epiStles  fairly  requests”;  left  uncorrected  by 
Boswell.  Cicero  requested  the  dedication  from  M.  Tarentius  Varro,  sending  a 
copy  of  his  own  Acadernica  with  a  dedication  to  Varro  as  encouragement  ( Epist . 
ad  Famil.,  9.  8). 
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Dedications  are  mo£f  frequently  written  in  order  to  please  the 
pride,  vanity,  or  juft  self-complacence  of  a  patron.  But  sometimes 
they  are  written  with  a  reflex  view,  to  do  honour  to  those  who 
write  them;  to  shew  how  elegantly  they  can  turn  a  compliment, 
or  how  well  they  can  judge  of  merit;  to  shew  to  the  world  their 
real  intimacy  with  the  great  or  the  eminent;  or  to  assume  an  inti¬ 
macy  to  which  they  are  not  entitled,  forwardly  beginning,  My 
dear  Lord,  or  My  dear  Sir,  carrying  on  a  petulant  freedom,  and 
ending  Your  affe&ionate  friend.  An  impertinence  of  this  kind, 
however  disgusting,  cannot  be  avoided.  One  who  has  not  nerves 
to  be  familiar  face  to  face,  can  insult  one  with  a  familiar  dedica¬ 
tion,  as  a  coward,  who  would  shrink  from  a  close  attack,  can  fire 
from  a  distance.  A  great  or  an  eminent  man  so  treated  muSt  find 
himself  in  a  very  aukward  situation.  He  may  treat  the  impertinent 
fellow  with  contempt  so  far  as  his  circle  reaches;  but  in  the  world 
at  large,  and  to  posterity,  if  the  book  has  any  merit,  the  dedication 
will  pass  unchallenged,  for  it  would  be  ridiculous  to  contradidt  it. 
All  that  can  be  said  is,  that  this  does  not  often  happen,  and  when 
it  does,  the  great  or  the  eminent  muSt  recolledt  that  they  are  liable 
to  many  worse  things;  that  every  man  is  in  some  degree  in  the 
power  of  another;  that  this  will  not  do  them  much  harm,  and  that 
according  to  the  vulgar  proverb  “a  cat  may  look  at  a  king.” 

Although  I  do  not  think  there  muSt  always  be  a  meanness  in 
dedication,  I  at  the  same  time  allow  there  is  more  dignity  in  not 
dedicating  at  all,  and  I  find  some  respedtable  writers  have  shewn 
they  were  of  this  opinion.10  Some  such  as  Pope,  Young,  and 

10  Contrast  to  the  statement  of  the  second  paragraph,  and  cf.  Life  of  J., 
2.  1-2: 

He  was  ....  at  all  times  ready  to  give  assiftance  to  his  friends,  and  others,  in  revising 
their  works,  and  in  writing  for  them,  or  greatly  improving,  their  Dedications.  In  that  courtly 
species  of  composition  no  man  excelled  Dr.  Johnson.  Though  the  loftiness  of  his  mind  pre¬ 
vented  him  from  ever  dedicating  in  his  own  person,  he  wrote  a  very  great  number  of 
Dedications  for  others. 

In  doing  so,  “he  believed  he  had  dedicated  to  all  the  Royal  Family  round.” 

David  Hume  writes  in  a  letter  of  1757  that  he  has  at  last  come  to  “a  Dedi¬ 
cation,  which  may  perhaps  surprize  you,  as  I  never  dealt  in  such  servile  Addresses 
....  but  ....  it  is  only  to  my  Friend,  Mr.  Hume,  the  Author  of  Douglas” 
( Letters  of  David  Hume ,  ed.  Birkbeck  Hill,  p.  5). 

Addison  failed  to  dedicate  his  Cato  from  other  high  motives.  The  queen 
expressed  herself  willing  to  accept  the  work,  and  Addison  had  already  promised 
the  dedication  elsewhere;  so  that  he  “found  himself  obliged  ....  by  his  duty 
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Thomson,  to  avoid  dedication  in  form,  have  introduced  it  into  the 
performance  itself,  and  some  have  prefixed  a  simple  inscription, 
as  if  there  were  less  obeisance  in  using  the  third  person  than  the 
fira,  which  is  as  if  one  should  make  a  bow  to  a  side,  inaead  of 
bowing  araight  forward.  Yet  I  cannot  think  the  dignity  of  any 
writer  lessened  by  a  dedication  to  his  King,  to  whom,  next  to  his 
God,  respea  is  to  be  offered,  and  to  whom  all  subjeas  should  look 
up  as  their  proteaor  in  all  their  undertakings.  Nor  need  the 
proudea  man  disdain  to  dedicate  to  any  illuarious  society,  for  in 
doing  so,  he  admits  not  that  any  individual  subjea  is  his  superior. 
Thus  we  see  with  great  propriety  Sir  Isaac  Newton  dedicating  to 
the  Royal  Society;  Cowley  to  the  University  of  Cambridge;  Sher¬ 
lock,  Bishop  of  London,  to  the  Society  of  the  Temple,* 11  and 
several  other  such  inaances,  one  of  which  I  cannot  resia  particu¬ 
larly  mentioning,  it  is  the  learned,  worthy,  and  modea  Ruddiman’s 
dedication  of  his  Grammar  to  the  Faculty  of  Advocates  at  Edin¬ 
burgh:  (( Dominus  ac  Rlcecenatibus  suis  benignissimis — his  very 
kind  maaers  and  patrons.”  It  is  a  dedication  which  does  great 
honour  to  that  society,  at  the  same  time  celebrating  them  as  men 
of  genteel  birth,  of  universal  learning,  and  of  powerful  influence; 
and  he  gratefully  acknowledges  that  the  office  of  their  librarian, 
which  he  had  then  held  for  five  and  twenty  years,  had  enabled  him 
to  execute  the  work  which  he  dedicates.  The  sentiment  and  ex¬ 
pression  of  this  dedication,  is  uncommonly  excellent  and  beautiful. 

I  recommend  it  to  the  perusal  of  all  my  learned  readers,  and  to 
the  mo£t  attentive  preservation  of  the  society  to  whom  it  is  ad¬ 
dressed.12 


on  the  one  hand,  and  his  honour  on  the  other,  to  send  it  into  the  world  without 
any  dedication”  (Johnson,  quoting  Tickell,  in  his  Life  of  Addison). 

11  On  April  28,  1686,  Dr.  Vincent  presented  to  the  Royal  Society  the  manu¬ 
script  of  Philosophiae  Naturalia  Principia  Mathematica,  “dedicated  to  the  Society 
by  Mr.  Isaac  Newton”;  the  work  was  published  in  the  following  year,  with  the 
same  dedication. 

Abraham  Cowley  published  his  collected  poetical  works  in  1656  with  an 
Elegia  Dedicatoria  ad  illustrissimam  Academiam  Gantabrigiensem. 

Thomas  Sherlock  (see  Hyp.  15)  succeeded  his  father  as  master  of  the  Temple 
in  1704.  The  discourses  which  he  delivered  in  that  capacity  were  published, 
and  it  was  probably  this  publication  which  bore  the  dedication  to  the  society. 

12  Thomas  Ruddiman  (1674-1757),  Scottish  Jacobite  and  classical  scholar, 
was  connected  with  the  Advocates’  Library  from  about  1700;  he  became  assistant 
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There  indeed  cannot  possibly  be  a  better  motive  to  dedicate  to 
any  patron  than  that  the  book  owes  its  composition  to  his  benefi¬ 
cence.  Such  a  testimony  of  gratitude,  while  it  confers  a  ju§t  reward 
on  an  encourager  of  literature,  is  a  pleasing  evidence  of  goodness 
of  heart  in  the  writer.  Felthands  Resolves ,  a  book  of  singular 
merit,  upon  many  subjefts,13  is  dedicated  by  him  “To  the  Right 
Honourable  my  mo§t  honoured  Lady  Mary,  Countess  Dowager  of 
Thomond.”  He,  in  a  very  gallant  Strain,  tells  her  ladyship,  that 
it  is  out  of  the  sense  of  duty  he  has  aspired  to  the  patronage  of  her 
name  and  dignity,  moSt  of  these  pieces  having  been  composed 
under  her  roof,  and  so  born  subje£ts  under  her  dominion — but  he 
allows  a  further  prerogative ,  a  higher  command — “an  empire  of 
affe&ion.” 

In  dedicating  literary  performances,  attention  should  be  paid 

librarian  in  1702,  librarian  in  1730.  The  work  of  which  Boswell  quotes  the 
dedication  is  probably  his  Grammaticae  Latinae  Institutiones ,  published  in  two 
parts,  1725— 1731 ;  it  was  a  favorite  labor,  for  which  he  prepared  a  third  part 
in  1745. 

His  lesser  grammar,  Rudiments  of  the  Latin  Tongue  (1714)  was  long  used 
in  the  Scottish  schools,  and  he  himself  was  for  years  accepted  as  the  representative 
scholar  of  North  Britain.  Beside  a  catalogue  of  the  library,  he  published  an 
edition  of  Livy;  of  Wilson’s  De  Animi  Tranquillitate  (which  perhaps  Boswell 
knew  by  this  means — see  Hyp.  37,  38);  of  scriptural  paraphrases  by  Arthur 
Johnston,  editor  of  Delitiae  Poetarum  Scotorum-,  of  Gavin  Douglas’  Aeneid ;  of 
Anderson’s  delectus  Diflomatum  et  Numismatum  Scotiae  Thesaurus. 

Johnson  admired  Ruddiman,  apparently:  he  sent  compliments  to  him  by 
Elphinston;  in  chiding  Boswell  later  on  for  bad  Latin  he  said  pointedly, 
“Ruddiman  is  dead”  {Life  of  /.,  2.  24);  and  in  1773  he  offered  to  assist 
Boswell’s  plan  to  write  a  biography  of  the  Advocates’  librarian  {ibid.,  2.  248). 
In  a  brief  charming  sketch  of  Ruddiman  {ibid.,  I.  244),  Boswell  says,  “His  zeal 
for  the  Royal  House  of  Stuart  did  not  render  him  less  estimable  in  Dr.  John¬ 
son’s  eye.” 

13  The  Resolves,  Divine,  Moral ,  and  Political  of  Owen  Feltham  (d.  1668) 
was  so  popular — especially  among  the  middle  classes  of  the  seventeenth  century 
that  before  1700  it  had  gone  into  eleven  editions.  The  work  consists  of  about  a 
hundred  short  essays,  after  the  manner  of  Sir  Francis  Bacon.  The  first  edition 
(1620)  was  dedicated  to  Lady  Dorothy  Crane,  daughter  of  Lord  Hobart;  the 
second,  much  enlarged  (1628),  was  presented  to  Lord  Coventry.  Having  been 
for  some  time  secretary  or  chaplain  to  the  family  of  the  Earl  of  Thomond, 
Feltham  dedicated  his  eighth  edition  (the  first  in  folio),  thoroughly  revised,  and 
with  fifteen  of  the  essays  omitted,  to  Mary,  dowager  countess  of  Thomond.  The 
twelfth  edition  contained  for  the  first  time  A  Form  of  Prayer  for  the  Family  of 
the  Rt.  Hon.  the  Countess  of  Thomond. 
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to  propriety,  so  that  the  work  may  be  suitable  to  the  charafter  of 
the  person  to  whom  it  is  dedicated.  Plays  are  very  properly  in¬ 
scribed  to  the  players  who  have  animated  them;  sermons  to  the 
congregations  who  have  heard  them;  books  in  different  depart¬ 
ments  of  learning  or  science  to  those  who  excel  in  them,  or  at  lea& 
are  fond  of  them.14  But  it  would  be  preposterous  to  dedicate 
Theological  Discourses  to  a  profligate,  or  Anacreonticks  to  a  bishop. 
Vertot  dedicates  his  Hiflory  of  the  Knights  of  Malta  to  Don 
Manuel  de  Vilhena ,  then  the  Grand  MaSter  of  that  order.15  Gro- 


14  Boswell  brought  principle  and  practice  together  in  this  regard;  the  dedica¬ 
tion  which  he  wrote  for  the  new  edition  of  Hugh  Blair’s  Shakesfeare  (issued  by 
Boswell’s  first  publisher,  Alexander  Donaldson,  in  1771)  was  addressed  to  Gar¬ 
rick  (Letters  of  B.,  1.  185). 

Johnson  was  so  little  of  such  opinion  that  he  replied  to  the  information  that 
a  dictionary  was  to  be  dedicated  to  him — “What  will  the  world  do  but  look  on 
and  laugh  when  one  scholar  dedicates  to  another?”  ( Life  of  J.,  4.  186  n.  3). 
Likewise,  when  he  assisted  anyone  else  by  composing  a  dedication,  he  had  no 
scruples  about  propriety  between  patron  and  subject,  “provided  it  were  innocent,” 
even  going  so  far  as  to  provide  compliments  to  the  Duke  of  York  for  a  work  on 
music  for  the  flute  ( Life  of  /.,  2.  2).  He  was,  however,  aware  of  such  dis¬ 
crepancies,  as  his  comment  in  the  Life  of  Addison  shows: 

[Addison]  wrote  the  opera  of  Rosamond,  which,  when  exhibited  on  the  Stage,  was  either 
hissed  or  negle&ed;  but,  trusting  that  the  readers  would  do  him  juStice,  he  published  it,  with 
an  inscription  to  the  dutchess  of  Marlborough;  a  woman  without  skill,  or  pretensions  to  skill, 
in  poetry  or  literature.  His  dedication  was  therefore  an  instance  of  servile  absurdity,  to  be 
exceeded  only  by  Joshua  Barnes’s  dedication  of  a  Greek  Anacreon  to  the  Duke. 

16  Rene-Aubert,  Sieur  de  Vertot  (1655-1735),  cleric,  historian,  and  member 
of  the  Academie  des  Inscriptions,  is  now  regarded  as  a  man  of  more  literary  than 
critical  powers,  although  in  his  own  day  he  was  applauded  as  a  sound  scholar  on 
account  of  his  Histoire  de  la  Conjuration  de  Portugal  and  Revolutions  Romaines , 
as  well  as  the  work  to  which  Boswell  alludes.  It  was  published  in  Paris  (1726), 
with  the  cumbrous  title,  Histoire  des  chevaliers  hosfitaliers  de  S.  Jean  de  Jerusa¬ 
lem,  affellez  defuis  les  chevaliers  de  Rhodes,  et  aujourd,hui  les  chevaliers  de 
Malte.  The  order,  which  existed  before  the  Crusades,  was  known  as  Knights 
Hospitallers  of  Jerusalem  until  1309;  between  1309  and  1522  it  was  called 
Knights  of  Rhodes;  after  1530  it  assumed  the  name  Knights  of  Malta. 

Don  Antony  Manoel  de  Vilhena,  a  Castilian  (d.  1736),  had  succeeded 
without  opposition  to  the  Grand-Mastership  on  the  death  of  the  previous  com¬ 
mander  in  1722.  He  had  entered  the  order  at  an  early  age,  and  had  seen  service 
with  the  fleet  of  Tripoli  in  1680,  rising  thereafter  through  various  posts  of 
responsibility;  after  his  succession  as  Grand  Master,  he  beat  off  the  Turkish  fleet 
from  Malta  and  raised  a  fort  which  in  1850  still  bore  his  name.  His  charities 
appear  to  have  been  generous  and  sincere.  See  Porter,  A  History  of  the  Knights 
of  Malta,  London  1858. 
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tins  dedicates  his  Truth  of  the  Christian  Religion  to  M.  Bignon, 
King’s  Advocate  at  Paris,  as  a  treatise  similar  to  his  usual  occupa¬ 
tions:  “Audies,  tesles  vim  teftimoniorum  expendes ,  judicium  feres 
— you  shall  hear  the  witnesses,  you  shall  weigh  the  force  of  their 
testimony,  you  shall  pronounce  your  judgement.”  He  says  with  a 
nobleness  of  spirit  “ audacem  me  facet  religionis  ChriTtiance  tutela 
— defending  the  Christian  religion  makes  me  bold.”10 

For  my  own  part,  I  own  I  am  proud  enough.  But  I  do  not 
relish  the  Stateliness  of  not  dedicating  at  all.  I  prefer  pleasure  to 
pride,  and  it  appears  to  me  that  there  is  much  pleasure  in  honeStly 
expressing  one’s  admiration,  eSteem,  or  affe&ion,  in  a  publick  man¬ 
ner,  and  in  thus  contributing  to  the  happiness  of  another  by  mak¬ 
ing  him  better  pleased  with  himself.17  Nay,  one  may  extend  the 
pleasure  by  flattering  one’s  self  that  a  dedication  will  contribute 
to  the  happiness  of  all  his  connexions  and  descendants 5  nor  do  I 
see  any  absolute  necessity  that  in  every  dedication  there  should  be 
lofty  patronage  on  the  one  hand,  and  bowing  humility  on  the 
other.  There  may  be  writers  so  fortunately  situated  as  not  to  have 
Xood  in  need  of  patronage,  and  who  are  therefore  at  liberty  to 
dedicate  to  their  friends  in  an  agreeable  Style  of  equality.18  I  know 
not  if  any  body  ever  made  love  in  a  dedication,  which  I  think 
might  be  very  prettily  done.  But  I  have  met  with  several  dedica¬ 
tions  purely  from  friendship.  The  fineSt  instance  that  I  ever  read, 


16  The  punctuation  of  the  quotation  in  the  magazine  text  was  left  uncorrected 
by  Boswell,  though  obviously  the  first  Latin  sentence  should  read  Audies  testes , 
vim  testimoniorum  expendes ,  etc. 

The  De  V eritate  Religionis  Christianae  (1627)  of  Hugo  Grotius  (1583— 
1645)  was  based  on  the  hope  that  the  “great  schism”  could  be  reduced  by  the 
agreement  of  Catholics  and  Protestants  in  a  common  piety;  the  work  offers  a 
code  of  Christianity  irrespective  of  sect. 

Jerome  Bignon  (1589-1656),  jurist  and  author  of  works  on  law,  held  various 
positions  of  public  importance:  in  1620  he  was  made  advocate-general  to  the 
grand  council;  in  1626  he  became  advocate-general  to  the  parliament  of  Paris;  in 
1641  he  resigned,  and  a  year  later  was  appointed  royal  librarian  by  Richelieu. 

17  Cf.  Hyp.  59  n.  1 1 ;  67  n.  10. 

18  Boswell  and  Goldsmith  both  dedicated  from  motives  of  friendship.  See 
Life  of  J 2.  2  n.,  248;  and  Boswell’s  dedications  to  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  and 
Edmund  Malone  ( Life  of  J.  and  Hebr .),  in  which  he  explicitly  declares  that  his 
motive  is  not  flattery  but  friendship,  and  that  he  seeks  to  establish  the  authenticity  of 
his  works  by  addressing  them  to  persons  familiar  with  his  subject  {supra,  n.  14). 
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is  Addison’s  dying  dedication  of  his  works  to  Mr.  Secretary 
Craggs,19  which  begins  thus:  “I  cannot  wish  that  any  of  my 
writings  should  la£t  longer  than  the  memory  of  our  friendship, 
and  therefore  I  thus  publickly  bequeath  them  to  you,  in  return  for 
the  many  valuable  instances  of  your  afFe6tion.” 

Nothing  can  be  more  disagreeable  than  to  be  obliged  to  change 
our  opinion  of  those  of  whom  we  have  publickly  expressed  a  high 
esteem  in  a  dedication.20  For  how  can  it  be  retraced?  Horace’s 
maxim,  “Qualem  commendes  etiam  atque  etiam  respice 21 — Con¬ 
sider  again  and  again  whom  you  venture  to  recommend,”  is 
therefore  peculiarly  necessary  to  one  who  is  about  to  dedicate. 
Some  have  dedicated  to  the  memory  of  the  great,  or  of  their 
friends  j  and  thus,  though  they  had  not  the  benevolent  pleasure 
of  pleasing,  have  been  secure  againSt  a  change.  Otway  dedicates 
his  Windsor  Caflle  “To  the  immortal  fame  of  our  late  dread  Sov¬ 
ereign  King  Charles  II.  of  ever  blessed  memory.”  Had  he  Stopped 
here  it  had  been  well.  It  would  have  been  a  disinterested  tribute 
to  a  departed  monarch.  But  he  unluckily  adds,  “and  to  the  sacred 
MajeSty  of  the  moSt  auguSt  and  mighty  Prince  James  II.  now 
King,  &c.”22 


19  Addison’s  dedication  to  Craggs  was  printed  by  Tickell,  his  literary  executor, 
in  the  first  collection  of  Addison’s  works  (1721-1726).  It  was  put  in  TickelPs 
hands  by  Addison  a  “few  days  before  his  death”;  the  address  is  dated  June  4, 
1719,  and  Addison  died  on  June  17.  His  friend,  James  Craggs  the  younger 
(1686-1721),  was  the  son  of  a  financier  patronized  by  the  Duchess  of  Marl¬ 
borough;  both  father  and  son  were  implicated  in  the  South  Sea  Bubble.  The 
younger  Craggs,  who  had  met  George  I  in  Hanover  before  his  accession  to  the 
throne,  became  secretary  for  war  in  1717,  and  one  of  the  chief  secretaries  of 
state  in  1718.  He  was  intimate  with  the  whole  circle  including  Pope,  Gay,  and 
Addison. 

20  Cf.  the  censure  of  Burnett  ( Hebr .,  325)  “for  his  high  praise  of  Lauderdale 
in  a  dedication,  when  he  shews  him  in  his  history  to  have  been  so  bad  a  man.” 
The  dedication  (of  A  Vindication  of  the  Authority  .  ...  of  the  Church  and 
State  of  Scotland )  was  written  in  1673;  the  History  of  his  own  Time  was  begun 
after  1680. 

21  Boswell  quotes  from  memory  Efist.,  I.  18.76 — “etiam  atque  etiam 
ads  f  ice .” 

22  The  whole  poem  (published  posthumously,  1685)  is  a  panegyric  of 
Charles  II.  The  dedication  is  one  of  those  errors  resulting  from  the  exaggeration 
of  a  virtue;  Johnson  says  ( Life  of  Otway ),  “He  appears  by  some  of  his  verses 
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Of  this  kind  of  dedication,  I  have  accidentally  met  with  a  curi¬ 
ous  instance  prefixed  to  a  pious  book  printed  at  Glasgow,  in  1 749, 
entitled  “Counsels  and  Comforts  to  troubled  Christians,  in  eight 
Sermons.  By  James  Robe,  M.  A.  Minister  of  the  Gospel  at 
Kilsyth j23  with  Treaties  on  Melancholly,  by  different  Writers, 
subjoined.”  It  is  thus  introduced: 

“D  EDICATION  TO  FRIENDSHIP. 

“There  have  been  various  kinds  of  dedications  of  books.  This  form 
may  come  under  that  of  the  uncommon,  viz.  a  dedication  to  the  memory 
of  two  deceased  friends,  who  lived  for  some  years,  until  their  decease, 
under  my  ministry,  and  who  I  hope  shall  be  my  crown  and  joy  in  the  day 
of  the  Lord.  I  mean  John  Campbell,  younger,  of  Shawfield,  Esq.  and 
Walter  Campbell,  General  Receiver  of  his  MajeSty’s  CuStoms,  both  sons 
of  Daniel  Campbell,  of  Shawfield,  Esq.” 

After  relating  the  intimacy  of  his  friendship  with  them,  “em¬ 
balming  and  blessing  their  memory,”  by  describing  their  worth, 
and  beseeching  their  children  to  endeavour  to  be  such  as  their 
parents  would  rejoice  to  see  them,  he  cordially  concludes,  “In  the 
meantime  I  wait  for  that  happy  day  when  we  shall  again  see 
each  other,  and  know  and  love  one  another  in  a  better  manner  than 
in  this  world  we  could 3  when  all  those  infirmities  which  give  some¬ 
times  a  little  interruption  to  the  comfort  of  the  dearest  friends  in 
this  6tate  of  weakness  and  imperfeftion  shall  be  done  away.” 


to  have  been  a  zealous  royalift,  and  had  what  was  in  those  times  the  common 
reward  of  loyalty;  he  lived  and  died  negledled.” 

23  James  Robe  (1688-1753)  was  ordained  rector  to  the  Presbyterian  parish 
of  Kilsyth  in  1713,  and  in  1740  brought  his  charge  to  public  attention  by  an 
almost  hysterical  religious  revival.  In  the  resulting  controversy  he  published  his 
first  work,  A  Faithful  Narrative  of  the  extraordianry  Work  of  the  Sfirit  of  God 
at  Kilsyth  and  other  Congregations  near  Glasgow  (1742).  Boswell  evidently 
obtained  the  first  edition  of  his  Counsels  and  Comforts,  probably  because  of  the 
supplementary  “treaties.” 
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[ON  RIDICULE] 

’Eg  stqejtov  to  jtQayiia. — Thucydides.1 

“They  turned  the  affair  into  ridicule.” 

O  DEFINE  Ridicule,  has  puzzled  and  vexed  all  the 
criticks,”  says  Lord  Kaimes,  in  his  Elements  of  Criticism — 
a  book  which  investigates  the  principles  of  taSte  with  much  philo¬ 
sophical  ingenuity.  But  although  he  prides  himself  in  “having 
happily  unravelled  the  knotty  part,”2  he  exhibits  a  new  instance  of 
the  truth  of  the  maxim,  that  “Definitions  are  dangerous.”  For  he 
does  not  express  with  clearness  what  is  meant  by  that  faculty.  Nor 
is  he  aware  of  the  consequence  when  he  admits  the  celebrated 

1  Hist,  of  the  Pelof.  War,  6.  35.  The  magazine  text  gave  an  unnecessary 
accent  to  eg,  and  omitted  the  proper  accent  from  TO;  Boswell  made  no  correction. 

2  Boswell  quotes  by  memory  from  Part  2,  chap.  1 2 : 

To  define  ridicule  has  puzzled  and  vexed  every  critic.  The  definition  given  by  AriStotle  is 
obscure  and  imperfeft.  Cicero  handles  it  at  great  length,  but  without  giving  any  satisfaftion 
....  and  misses  the  diftinftion  between  risible  and  ridiculous.  Quintilian  is  sensible  of  the 
diflinftion,  but  has  not  attempted  to  explain  it.  Luckily  this  subjeft  lies  no  longer  in  obscurity: 
a  risible  objeft  produces  an  emotion  of  laughter  merely;  a  ridiculous  objeft  is  improper  as 
well  as  risible;  and  produces  a  mixed  emotion,  which  is  vented  by  a  laugh  of  derision  or  scorn. 

Having  therefore  happily  unravelled  the  knotty  part,  I  proceed  to  other  particulars. 

Elsewhere  the  learned  judge  continues  (Part  2,  chap.  2), 

Ridicule,  which  arises  chiefly  from  pride,  a  selfish  passion,  is  at  befl  a  gross  pleasure:  a 
people  ....  mull  have  emerged  out  of  barbarity  before  they  can  have  a  tafte  for  ridicule,  but 

it  is  too  rough  an  entertainment  for  the  polished  and  refined . Ridicule  is  banished  from 

France,  and  is  losing  ground  in  England. 

Henry  Home  (1696-1782)  assumed  the  title  Lord  Karnes  or  Kaimes  upon 
ascending  the  bench  as  a  Lord  of  Session  in  1752.  He  was  a  self-made  man, 
having  come  to  his  maturity  burdened  with  his  father’s  debts.  He  had  the  widest 
and  liveliest  interests,  answering  David  Hume’s  philosophical  essays  in  1751, 
and  writing  Introduction  to  the  Art  of  Thinking  (1761)  and  Sketches  of  the 
History  of  Man  (1774) — in  which  he  maintained  that  man  existed  originally 
in  savagery,  advancing  as  a  natural  result  of  his  powers  developed  by  natural 
means, — as  well  as  Elements  of  Criticism  (1762).  In  this  work  he  endeavored 
to  explain  the  existence  of  artistic  standards,  arguing  that  the  impressions  made 
by  the  fine  arts  result  from  reasoning  as  well  as  feeling,  and  depend  on  certain 
fundamental  laws  resulting  from  the  presence  in  all  men  of  common  elements; 
good  taste  is  our  sensitiveness  to  these  laws — good  judgment,  the  product  of  our 
reasonable  examination  of  a  work  by  such  standards.  See  criticisms  of  the  Ele¬ 
ments  in  Life  of  J.,  1.  455;  2.  103;  Boszvelliana,  278.  For  Boswell’s  friendship 
with  the  author,  see  Letters  of  B.,  Index,  under  Kames. 
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proposition  of  a  noble  author,  that  Ridicule  is  the  teft  of  truth.3 
He  speaks  of  a  sense  of  Ridicule  as  independent,  and  not  at  all 
under  the  control  of  judgement.  Whereas,  if  that  were  the  case, 
a  wise  man  would  not  have  the  advantage  over  a  fool  which  he 
now  has,  and  to  which  he  is  undoubtedly  entitled.  We  need  not 
wonder  that  one  who  has  written  upon  so  many  subjefts  should 
sometimes  miss  his  aim. 

By  Ridicule  I  understand  a  faculty  of  representing  any  objeft 
as  at  once  ridiculous  and  contemptible,  whether  it  be  so  in  its  own 
nature  or  not.  This  may  be  done  either  by  falsely  adj  editing  quali¬ 
ties  to  it,  or  by  magnifying  out  of  all  proportion  some  of  its 
qualities,  and  keeping  others  out  of  sight.4 5 

Thus,  if  one  mischievously  pins  a  dirty  rag  to  the  beSt  looked 
and  beSt  dressed  person  in  a  publick  assembly,  as  “a  little  leaven 
leaveneth  the  whole  lump,”0  this  one  mean  circumstance  of  ridi- 


3  “Hence  a  celebrated  queftion,  whether  ridicule  is  or  is  not  a  teX  of  truth? 

.  .  .  .  A  man  of  true  taXe  sees  the  subjeX  without  disguise:  but  if  he  hesitate,  let 
him  apply  the  tefl  of  ridicule,  which  separates  it  from  its  artificial  connexions,  and 
exposes  it  naked  with  all  its  native  improprieties.” — Elements  of  Criticism,  2.  12. 

This  was  a  celebrated  question,  the  cause  of  ridicule  finding  its  chief  expres¬ 
sion  in  the  Characteristics  of  Lord  Shaftesbury.  The  theory  was  attacked 
frequently  by  French  writers  of  the  period,  and  denied  by  men  of  breeding  or 
common  sense  in  England;  see  Lord  Chesterfield’s  Letters,  2.  490,  656,  and 
Johnson’s  comments  in  his  Life  of  Akenside: 

He  adopted  Shaftesbury’s  foolish  assertion  of  ridicule  for  the  discovery  of  truth.  For  this 
he  was  attacked  by  Warburton  and  defended  by  Dyson.  .... 

The  result  of  all  the  arguments  which  have  been  produced  in  a  long  and  eager  discussion 
of  this  idle  question,  may  easily  be  collefted.  If  ridicule  be  applied  to  any  position  as  a  tefl 
of  truth,  it  will  then  become  a  question  whether  such  ridicule  be  juft;  and  this  can  only  be 
decided  by  the  application  of  truth,  as  a  teft  of  ridicule.  Two  men,  fearing,  one  a  real  and 
the  other  a  fancied  danger,  will  be  for  a  while  equally  exposed  to  the  inevitable  consequences 
of  cowardice,  contemptuous  censure,  and  ludicrous  representation;  and  the  true  flate  of  both 
cases  muft  be  known,  before  it  can  be  decided  whose  terror  is  rational,  and  whose  is  ridiculous; 
who  is  to  be  pitied,  and  who  to  be  despised.  Both  are  for  a  while  equally  exposed  to  laughter, 
but  both  are  not  therefore  equally  contemptible. 

4  To  Johnson  this  was  the  mere  exaggeration  of  a  form  of  humor  which 
could  have  corrective  uses  (cf.  Life  of  J .,  4.  20): 

The  man  who  uses  his  talent  of  ridicule  in  creating  or  grossly  exaggerating  the  inftances 
he  gives,  who  imputes  absurdities  that  did  not  happen,  or  when  a  man  was  a  little  ridiculous 
describes  him  as  having  been  very  much  so,  abuses  his  talents  greatly.  The  great  use  of  deline¬ 
ating  absurdities  is,  that  we  may  know  how  far  human  folly  can  go;  the  account,  therefore, 
ought  of  absolute  necessity  to  be  faithful. 

See  also  n.  19  below. 

5  1  Cor.,  5.  6. 
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cule  will  destroy  the  effeft  of  all  the  perfebtion  natural  and  arti¬ 
ficial.  In  the  same  manner  if  a  wicked  rogue  shall  create  a  belief 
of  extreme  vanity  or  self-conceit  being  inherent  in  the  highest 
character,  the  malignant  influence  will  operate  with  equal  Strength. 
Yet,  in  both  these  cases,  the  circumstances  of  ridicule  do  not  belong 
to  the  obje£ts  but  are  superinduced.  And  if  the  wiseSt  man  has  a 
red  nose,  a  large  belly,  or  a  pair  of  long  lank  legs  perpetually 
pointed  out  as  his  charabteriStick,  the  respebt  which  he  ought  to 
have,  will  be  loSt  in  the  risibility  excited  by  a  Strong  ludicrous  idea. 

I  speak  of  the  generality  of  mankind  who  have  not  from  Study 
and  habit  the  vigorous  use  of  judgement  to  counterabt  such  ludi¬ 
crous  influence.  The  Roman  poet  frankly  admits  “ Simla  quam 
similis  turpissima  heftia  nobis — how  like  to  us  is  the  ape,  the  baseSt 
of  animals.”6  And  the  truth  is,  that  the  generality  of  mankind  are 
as  prone  to  grinning  laughter  at  trifles  as  monkeys  are.  Such  is  the 
sense  of  Ridicule,  to  which  if  we  should  truSt  the  teSt  of  the  firSt 
principles  of  human  nature,  we  should  be  contemptible  indeed, 
and  there  would  be  an  end  of  that  dignity  which  we  certainly  can 
conceive,  of  which  we  have  in  every  age  some  instances,  and  to 
which  we  should  all  aspire.7 

What  I  have  said  as  to  persons  will  apply  to  things,  to  subjebts 
of  every  consideration,  even  the  moSt  valuable  and  sacred,  which, 
fiftions  added,  or  particular  parts  distorted  by  enlargement,  will 
make  quite  different  in  the  view  of  moSt  observers.  How  has  the 
useful  and  agreeable  subordination  of  civil  society  from  the  mon¬ 
arch  to  the  loweSt  subjebts,  how  has  the  grand  and  comfortable 
syStem  of  religion,  been  made  to  appear  absurd  to  many  who  had 

6  By  “Roman  poet”  Boswell  means  Horace,  to  whom  he  ascribes  the  line  in 
Hyp.  20;  it  is,  however,  drawn  from  Ennius,  according  to  Cicero  ( De  Nat. 
Deorum,  I.  35). 

Cf.  Johnson’s  defense  of  the  sense  of  ridicule  ( Life  of  J.,  3.  431): 

On  ....  Good-Friday,  I  visited  him  in  the  morning  as  usual;  and  finding  that  we  insen¬ 
sibly  fell  into  a  train  of  ridicule  upon  the  foibles  of  one  of  our  friends,  ....  I,  by  way  of 
check,  quoted  some  good  admonition  from  The  Government  of  the  Tongue,  that  very  pious 
book.  It  happened  also  remarkably  enough,  that  the  subjeft  of  the  sermon  preached  ....  by 
Dr.  Burrows,  was  the  certainty  that  of  the  laft  day  we  must  give  an  account  of  “the  deeds  done 
in  the  body;”  and,  amongfl  various  a£ls  of  culpability  he  mentioned  evil-speaking.  As  we 
were  moving  slowly  along  in  the  crowd  from  church,  Johnson  jogged  my  elbow,  and  said, 
“Did  you  attend  to  the  sermon?”  “Yes,  Sir,  (said  I,)  it  was  very  applicable  to  us.”  He, 
however,  flood  upon  the  defensive.  “Why,  Sir,  the  sense  of  ridicule  is  given  us,  and  may  be 
lawfully  used.  The  authour  of  The  Government  of  the  Tongue  would  have  us  treat  all  men 
alike.” 
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faculties  fitted  only  to  submit,  not  to  understand?  An  astronomer, 
gazing  at  the  sky  for  hours  in  the  night  through  a  tube,  may  be 
easily  made  the  sport  of  a  foolish  clown  who  has  not  the  leaSt 
notion  of  what  is  thus  to  be  learned.  A  holy  hermit,  abstaining 
from  sensual  gratifications  of  high  relish,  and  devoting  himself 
for  hours  to  religious  exercises,  may  be  looked  upon  with  scorn 
by  a  fine  gentleman,  who  is  as  ignorant  of  piety  as  a  clown  is  of 
aStronomy,  who  perceives  only  Starving,  watching,  and  kneeling, 
and  knows  not  the  sublime  enjoyments  of  spiritual  delight,  or  the 
enlarged  benevolence  of  intercession  at  the  throne  of  Heaven  with 
which  the  saint  is  animated. 

It  is  true  we  are  told  by  Horace ,  when  describing  the  talents  of 
Lucilius  as  a  writer,8 

“ Ridiculum  acri 

Fortius  ac  melius  magnas  plerumque  secat  res. 

For,  Ridicule  shall  frequently  prevail, 

And  cut  the  knot  when  graver  reasons  fail.” 

Francis. 

But  to  cut  with  this  weapon  is  not  very  safe.  For  we  know  that 
it  is  by  no  means  like  the  spear  of  Ithuriel,9  but  will  cut  indiscrimi¬ 
nately,  right  or  wrong.  In  the  Old  TeSIament  we  find  the  Prophet 
Elijah  employing  it  very  successfully  against  the  prieSts  of  Baal 
till  they  in  despair  cut  themselves  with  knives  5  but  in  the  New 
and  better  Testament  there  is  not  the  slightest  appearance  of  it 
upon  any  occasion.  I  am  therefore  always  offended  when  I  find  it 
used  in  religious  controversy,  which  is  too  frequent  in  the  writings 
of  ProteStants  againSt  Roman  Catholicks,  where  it  is  not  a  bit 
fairer  than  when  used  by  DeiSts  against  Christians  in  general.  Let 
doCtrines  be  tried  by  evidence  and  by  reasoning,  not  by  Ridicule, 
which,  the  more  exalted  and  solemn  the  subjeCt  is,  has  the  greater 
advantage. 

There  is,  however,  a  clear  distinction  between  that  gay  and 

8  Sat.,  I.  10  .  14.  For  a  biographical  note  on  Philip  Francis  see  Hyp.  66  n.  8. 

9  Paradise  Lost,  4.  810. 

For  the  figure  which  Boswell  here  employs,  cf.  Boswelliana,  213: 

Sir  W.  Maxwell  said  he  was  allways  affraid  of  a  clever  man  till  he  knew  if  he  had  good 
nature.  “Yes,”  said  Boswell;  “when  you  see  a  clever  man  you  see  a  man  brandishing  a  drawn 
sword,  and  you  are  uneasy  till  you  know  if  he  intends  only  to  make  it  glitter  in  the  sun,  or 
to  run  you  through  the  body  with  it.” 
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pleasant  species  of  argument,  which,  as  it  were  by  throwing  more 
light  upon  a  subjeft,  makes  errour  more  evident,  and  that  scoffing 
Ridicule  which  raises  the  passion  of  pride  like  a  tempest,  and 
disturbs  the  fair  power  of  judging.  In  the  firSl  case  he  who  is  to 
judge  smiles.  In  the  second  he  sneers.  In  the  fir  SI  he  views  his 
neighbour  with  a  complacent  condescension 5  in  the  second  with 
an  insolent  contempt. 

“And  coxcombs  vanquish  Berkeley  with  a  grin,” 

is  a  very  juSt  line  in  Dr.  Brown  of  Carlisle’s  Poetical  Essay  on 
Satire.10  That  would  not  be  the  case  were  wise  men  the  judges, 
before  whom  the  sallies  of  Ridicule  would  pass  like  the  tricks  of 
a  mountebank.  But  as  ten  of  mankind  can  be  tickled  with  what  is 
ludicrous  for  one  that  can  separate  and  determine  with  penetration 
and  sagacity,  Ridicule  is  therefore  to  be  voluntarily  checked  by 
worthy  men  who  are  possessed  of  it,* 11  and  to  be  restrained  in  the 
unprincipled  by  some  other  sense  of  awe  or  of  interest,  in  every 
case  where  its  effect  may  be  to  lessen  the  reverence  which  ought  to 
be  entertained  for  important  truths  or  elevated  Stations. 

10  Dr.  John  Brown  (1715-1766)  was  chiefly  famous  for  his  Estimate  of  the 
Manners  and.  Principles  of  the  Times  (1757-58),  for  which  see  Introduction, 
III  .  I.  His  Essay  on  Satire  ( ca .  1743)  brought  him  to  the  attention  of  War- 
burton,  to  whom  it  was  addressed,  and  as  a  result  his  poem  was  printed  as  a 
supplement  to  the  Satires  in  Warburton’s  edition  of  Pope’s  works.  Brown  was 
also  the  author  of  an  Essay  on  the  Characteristics  of  Lord  Shaftesbury  (1751)  ; 
two  tragedies —  Barbarossa  (1754)  and  Athelstane  (1756);  an  Additional  Dia¬ 
logue  of  the  Dead  between  Pericles  and  Cosmo  (1760);  and  a  Dissertation  on 
the  Rise ,  Union ,  Power  (Be.,  of  Poetry  and  Music  (1763). 

In  his  Estimate  .  ...  of  the  Times,  Brown  asserted  that  the  English  had 
nearly  lost  their  cause  in  the  uprising  of  1745  because  they  were  enfeebled  to 
the  point  of  cowardice  by  luxury;  he  traced  to  the  same  fact  the  frequent  sui¬ 
cides  among  the  gloomy  English  (see  Hyp.  51  n.  3).  He  himself  had  acted  as  a 
volunteer  in  the  defense  of  Carlisle,  where  he  was  minor  canon  and  lecturer,  in 
1745,  but  nothing  so  became  his  criticisms  of  English  life  as  his  leaving  of  it: 
in  a  fit  of  melancholy  he  committed  suicide  on  Sept.  23,  1766. 

11  A  reminder  to  Boswell  himself;  cf.  Hyp.  23,  42,  and  notes.  It  was  John¬ 
son  who  first  gave  Boswell  the  notion  that  constant  raillery  was  pernicious;  in  a 
letter  from  Boswell  to  Temple  in  1763  he  is  quoted  thus  ( Letters  of  B.,  1.  30): 

He  said  ....  that  accuftoming  one’s  self  to  view  things  always  in  a  ludicrous  light  was 
of  mofl  dangerous  consequence.  It  destroys  serious  thinking,  and  unhinges  the  mind. 

See  also  The  Idler,  18,  and  Chesterfield’s  advice  in  his  Letters,  1.  164; 
2.  640. 
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Man  has  been  denominated  by  one  of  the  ancient  philosophers 
“a  risible  animal,”12  and  I  should  be  sorry  to  counteraft  his  natural 
propensity:  But  there  may  be  a  deal  of  laughter  without  Ridicule, 
though  some  have  maintained  contempt  to  be  an  essential  ingredi¬ 
ent  in  it,  a  proposition  which  I  am  certain  is  not  true.13  There  may 
be  innumerable  sportive  flights  of  a  playful  imagination  which 
only  exhilirate  for  the  moment.  But  cutting  Raillery,  depreciating 
Sarcasm,  or  any  mode  of  Ridicule  which  destroys  real  good  quali¬ 
ties  is  to  be  avoided  as  poison. 

As  there  is  no  metal  but  what  has  some  dross  in  it,  so  there  is 
nothing  human  so  perfeft  but  there  may  be  something  ridiculous 
discovered  in  it,  if,  like  Satan,  we  “desire  to  sift  it  as  wheat.”14 
Buffoons,  reversing  the  noble  purpose  of  the  alchymi§t  in  trans¬ 
mutation,  endeavour  to  debase  the  substance  which  is  unlucky 
enough  to  be  brought  into  their  crucible,  and  are  but  too  successful. 
I  have  been  vexed  with  instances  of  this  which  have  fallen  within 
my  own  sphere.15  Even  a  good  man  who  has  a  luxuriance  of 


12  A  favorite  allusion;  see  Hyf.  42,  44.  Boswell  refers  to  Aristotle,  De 
Partibus  Animalium,  3.  10: 

That  man  alone  is  affefted  by  tickling  is  due  firfl  to  the  delicacy  of  his  skin,  and  secondly 
to  his  being  the  only  animal  that  laughs. 

See  also  the  verses  of  Rabelais  Aux  Lecteurs,  preceding  his  Gargantua: 

Mieulx  eft  de  ris  que  de  larmes  escripre 
Pour  ce  que  rire  eft  le  propre  de  1’homme. 

For  other  characterizations  of  man  on  the  part  of  Boswell  and  his  circle,  cf. 
Life  of  /.,  3.  278;  Hebr.,  36  n. 

13  Cf.  Hyf.  24  n.  6. 

14  Luke,  22.  31. 

15  Boswell  is  thinking  of  such  grievances  when  writing  his  paragraph  on 
English  and  Scottish  satire  in  Boszvelliana,  287: 

The  difference  between  satire  in  London  and  in  Scotland  is  this: — In  London  you  are 
not  intimately  known,  so  the  satire  is  thrown  at  you  from  a  diftance,  and  however  keen,  does 
not  tear  and  mangle  you.  In  London  the  attack  on  the  charafler  is  clean  boxing.  In  Scotland 
it  is  grappling.  They  tear  your  hair,  scratch  your  face,  get  you  down  in  the  mire,  and  not  only 
hurt  but  disfigure  and  debase  you. 

See  also  the  remark  on  “good  humoured  English  pleasantry”  {Hebr.,  294). 
Boswell’s  father  frequently  presented  instances  of  ridicule  which  vexed  his  son; 
Boszvelliana  is  full  of  his  dour  jests,  and  in  a  letter  to  Temple,  Boswell  complains 
that  Lord  Auchinleck  had  written  to  him  “with  that  Scots  Strength  of  sarcasm 
which  is  peculiar  to  North  Briton”  ( Letters  of  B.,  1.  127).  In  Boswell’s  later 
life  he  was  subjected  to  at  least  two  coarse  practical  jokes,  probably  typical  of 
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Ridicule  in  his  mind  is  at  times  betrayed  into  such  instances  for 
which  he  is  afterwards  heartily  sorry.  Dean  Swift,  I  am  per¬ 
suaded,  upon  many  occasions  felt  a  severe  regret  for  sallies  of 
Ridicule  that  broke  from  him  unseasonably,  and  lessened  his 
authority  as  a  clergyman.10  There  is  great  difficulty  in  preserving 
the  boundaries  between  what  is  grave  and  what  is  ridiculous j  and 
although  Caiamy  tells  us  of  Wild ,  a  presbyterian  minister,  who 
was  remarkable  for  facetiousness  and  being  what  is  called  a  boon 
companion,  that  ahe  was  very  serious  in  serious  things,”  which  is 
so  far  much  to  be  praised,  I  doubt  that  his  seriousness  would, 
at  leaft  in  the  suspicion  of  others,  be  too  much  tinged  with  the 
ridiculous.17 


the  manners  of  his  circle;  see  Letters  of  B.,  2.  377  if.  for  the  loss  of  his  wig 
while  visiting  at  Lowther,  and  Fitzgerald,  Life  of  B.,  for  the  anecdote  of  Quaere 
adhaesit  favimentum — a  contemptuous  play  on  Boswell’s  pitiably  sordid  drinking 
habits.  This  last  instance,  by  far  the  crudest,  was  unfortunately  an  example  of 
English  pleasantry. 

16  Boswell’s  persuasion  receives  some  support  from  the  evidence  of  Theophilus 
Swift,  a  relative  of  the  Dean  ( Szviftiana ,  2.  229): 

The  following  Story  the  Dean  himself  told  my  father,  and  probably  intended  it  as  a  hint 
to  him  not  to  do  boyish  tricks,  of  which  no  good  can  come;  but  from  which  some  incon¬ 
venience  may  arise.  The  Dean  being  to  dine  with  Mr.  Harley,  was  shown  into  the  dining 
parlour.  The  silver  plates  were  airing  at  the  fire;  the  Dean  hears,  or  thinks  he  hears,  Mr. 
Harley’s  voice,  and  imagines  he  is  coming  into  the  room  as  the  door  opens.  At  that  moment 
he  affe&s  to  Steal  one  of  the  silver  plates,  and  pretends  to  hide  it  under  his  cassock,  that 
Harley  might  perceive  him  in  the  aft  of  secreting  it.  But  what  was  his  surprise,  when  a 
perfedt  Stranger  enters  the  room  !  What  he  affefted  to  do  openly,  he  is  now  in  good  earneSt 
forced  to  do  covertly;  and  he  continues  in  torture  till  Mr.  Harley  enters;  he  then  unbosoms 
his  theft,  and  is  forced  to  make  an  awkward  apology  for  his  folly.  He  declared  to  my 
father,  that  he  never  suffered  so  much  anxiety  in  his  life,  left,  by  any  accident,  a  corner  of 
the  plate  should  discover  itself  to  the  Stranger. 

On  another  occasion  Swift  seems  to  have  had  no  compunctions — perhaps  because 
the  joke  succeeded!  {ibid.,  2.  228): 

Swift  one  very  dark  night,  having  by  some  accident  Staid  out  to  a  late  hour,  going  home 
in  a  hackney  coach  with  Sheridan  and  four  other  clergymen,  all  of  them  in  their  gowns  and 
cassocks  .  .  .  .  ,  ordered  the  coachman  to  set  them  down  at  a  certain  corner,  where  ....  there 
was  no  light  from  any  lamp.  The  coachman  opens  the  door;  they  deliberately  alight  one  by 
one;  but,  having  left  the  other  door  open,  they  go  round  the  coach,  and  enter  it  again  suc¬ 
cessively,  till  the  coachman,  terrified  out  of  his  wits  at  the  descent  of  so  many  parsons,  runs 
off,  crying  out,  "The  Devil!  the  Devil!  the  Devil!” 

The  tone  of  this  remark,  and  the  quotation,  imply  a  long  familiarity  with 
Caiamy  s  characterization  of  Wild;  in  truth  Boswell’s  acquaintance  with  the 
whole  subject  goes  back  no  farther,  probably,  than  a  few  weeks,  and  is  merely 
third-hand  information  drawn  from  the  London  Magazine  itself.  In  August 
1782  a  poem  by  Wild  was  printed  in  the  Magazine,  introduced  as  follows: 

A  correspondent  some  time  since  sent  you  a  very  curious  and  much-admired  Love-Song 
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But  it  is  not  the  Ridiculous  considered  only  as  a  laughable 
quality  that  I  intend  as  the  subjebl  of  this  paper.  It  is  Ridicule 
which  I  have  already  observed  comprehends  contempt,  and  for 
that  reason  is  noxious.  It  is  vain  to  argue,  as  many  have  done,  that 
Ridicule  can  make  nothing  contemptible  that  is  not  really  so.  It 
is  true  it  cannot  do  it  essentially  in  the  opinion  of  the  judicious. 
But  in  the  opinion  of  levity  and  inconsideration  it  changes  a 
subjeft,  it  turns  it  into  Ridicule  as  my  motto  bears,18  a  phrase 
which  is  not  only  a  good  expression  in  the  Greek  of  Thucydides, 
but  is  a  common  colloquial  idiom  in  our  own  and  other  modern 
languages,  a  sure  proof  that  it  is  a  ju§t  one. 


written  by  a  Puritan  Minister.  I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  sending  you  a  witty  poem,  by  a 
divine  of  the  same  class;  and  whose  name,  like  Mr.  Jonathan  Hanmer’s,  may  be  found  in 
Calamy’s  hiftory  of  Non-conformity . 

The  poem  is  headed,  “Upon  seeing  some  bottlts  of  claret  laid  in  sand,  and 
covered  with  a  sheet.  By  Dr.  Wild,  a  Presbyterian  preacher  of  the  time  of  Oliver 
Cromwell,”  and  a  note  is  subjoined  as  follows: 

Dr.  Wild,  like  Archdeacon  Mapes  ....  was  as  jolly  a  Bacchanalian  as  ever  put  on  a 
grave  face  in  the  pulpit,  when  preaching  on  the  virtues  of  temperance.  Dr.  Wild  was,  in  one 
word,  the  Anacreon  of  the  Presbyterians. 

• 

An  indignant  protest  to  this*  representation,  published  in  the  London  Maga¬ 
zine  for  October  1782,  antedated  by  only  one  month  the  essay  by  Boswell, 
printed  in  the  November  number.  This  communication  supplied  Boswell  with 
his  phrasing: 


To  the  Editor  of  the  London  Magazine : 

SIR: 


Sept.  19,  1782. 


YOUR  impartiality  will  lead  you  to  rescue  a  worthy  charafter,  which  is  aspersed  ....  in 
your  miscellany  of  Auguft . Your  correspondent  refers  to  Calamy’s  Hiftory  of  Non-con¬ 

formity  (inftead  of  his  account  of  the  ejefted  minifters)  for  the  charafter  of  Dr.  Wild.  I 
have  looked  into  the  book,  and  find  it  thus  written:  “Dr.  Wild  was  a  witty  man,  and  very 
pleasant  in  conversation.  His  performances  in  poetry  are  well  known.  Mr.  Wood  (viz.  of 
Oxford)  says,  ‘He  was  a  fat  jolly  man ,  and  boon  presbyterian.1  ”  The  Doftor  immediately 

adds,  “I  heard  him  commended  by  those  that  knew  him,  not  only  for  his  facetiousness,  but 

also  his  very  ftrift  temperance  and  sobriety,  and  his  being  very  serious  in  serious  things;  so 

that,  if  any  thing  contrary  to  this  was  intended  to  be  insinuated  by  that  reflexion,  it  is  a 

wrong  to  his  memory.”  Is  not  this  account  sufficient  to  take  off  the  scandal  .  .  .  .  i 
I  am,  Sir,  your  conftant  reader,  and  occasional  correspondent, 


A  CONSISTENT  DISSENTER. 


18  See  Hyf.  42  n.  2  for  another  occurrence  of  this  idiom. 

The  transformation  of  which  Boswell  speaks  here  is  also  the  subject  of  a 
paragraph  in  Boszvelliana ,  269: 

Dempfter  said  that  Cullen  the  mimick  was  to  men’s  charafters  like  wax  to  intaglios — to 
seals  cut  inwards:  That  men  had  particularities,  but  that  we  did  not  perceive  them  till  the 
impressions  of  them  were  shown,  reversed,  bold,  and  prominent  ....  by  Cullen’s  mimickry. 
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Ridicule,  I  own,  is  no  small  gratification  to  those  who  can 
command  it;  for  it  gratifies  at  once  risibility  and  pride,  both  of 
which  are  Strong  in  human  nature:  and  I  would  allow  of  some 
indulgence  in  it  in  cases  where  one  has  firSt  settled  by  consideration 
that  contempt  can  do  no  hurt,  but  perhaps  good.  There  are  many 
cases  which  are  fair  game  for  Ridicule  merely  as  sport,19  and 
others  which  require  it  as  a  correftive,  as  is  well  expressed  in  a  late 
prologue: 

“Safe  from  the  bar,  the  pulpit,  and  the  throne, 

“And  checked  (if  checked)  by  Ridicule  alone.”20 

But  to  have  prurient  powers  of  Ridicule  of  which  one  has  not 
the  command,  and  which,  unrestrained  by  reason,  run  wild  upon 
all  occasions,  is  certainly  a  great  misfortune;  for  they  not  only  get 
one  many  enemies  who  are  keenly  exasperated,  but  prevent  the 
grave  enjoyments  of  Study,  eSteem,  and  admiration,  which  are  far 
superior  to  the  ticklings  and  convulsions  of  contemptuous  risibility. 
Ridicule  crescit  indulgens  sibi — grows  by  indulgence.21  When 
excessive,  it  is  a  kind  of  mental  drunkenness.  It  throws  every 
objeSt,  whether  great  or  beautiful,  into  one  undistinguished  mass 
of  grotesque  appearance.  It  exhauSts  the  spirits  to  weariness,  and 


19  Cf.  n.  4  above,  and  Life  of  J.,  3.  385: 

We  ....  joined  in  a  hearty  laugh  at  some  ludicrous  but  innocent  peculiarities  of  one  of 
our  friends.  Boswell.  “Do  you  think,  Sir,  it  is  always  culpable  to  laugh  at  a  man  to  his 
face?”  Johnson.  “Why,  Sir,  that  depends  upon  the  man  and  the  thing.  If  it  is  a  slight  man, 
and  a  slight  thing,  you  may;  for  you  take  nothing  valuable  from  him.” 


See  also  ibid.,  4.  2 1 1 : 

Johnson  said,  A  man  should  pass  a  part  of  his  time  with  the  laugh ers ,  by  which  means 
any  thing  ridiculous  or  particular  about  him  might  be  presented  to  his  view,  and  correfted.” 

Boswell  in  one  instance  implies  a  defense  of  ridicule  as  the  cause  of  witty 
play  ( Boswelliana ,  208): 

A  Stupid  fellow  was  declaiming  againft  that  kind  of  raillery  called  roafling,  and  was 
saying,  I  am  sure  I  have  a  great  deal  of  good  nature;  I  never  roaft  any.  “Why,  sir,”  said 
Boswell,  “you  are  an  exceedingly  good-natured  man,  to  be  sure;  but  I  can  give  you  a’  better 
reason  for  your  never  roafting  any.  Sir,  you  never  roaft  any,  because  you  have  got  no  lire.” 

Boswell  is  either  quoting  mistakenly  from  memory,  or  countenancing  a 
plagiarism;  the  lines  (from  Pope’s  Epilogue  to  the  Satires,  2.  208  ff.)  properly 
run  thus — 


Yes,  I  am  proud;  I  muSt  be  proud  to  see 
Men  not  afraid  of  God,  afraid  of  me; 

Safe  from  the  bar,  the  pulpit,  and  the  throne, 
Yet  touched  and  shamed  by  Ridicule  alone. 

21  Horace,  Carm.,  2.  2  .  13. 
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at  la£l  makes  one  fully  sensible  of  the  truth  of  the  wise  man’s 
remark,  “I  said  of  laughter  it  is  sad.”22 

I  am  possessed  of  an  excellent  large  folio  Dutch  book  of 
Emblems,  by  Jacob  Catts.  The  designs  and  engravings  are  re¬ 
markably  good,  and  the  morals  are  given  in  verse  in  different 
languages  as  well  as  in  that  of  V  aderland™  as  Holland  is  affec- 
tionally  designed  by  her  steady  native.  There  is  in  this  book  a 
very  ju§t  admonition  against  a  thoughtless  indulgence  of  Ridicule. 
A  line  of  persons  are  walking  along  in  succession  in  different 
dresses.  The  second  is  laughing  at  the  fir§f,  the  third  at  the  second, 
and  the  finger  of  scorn  is  pointed  by  each  behind  the  others  back, 
through  the  whole  line,  while  it  is  evident  to  the  Speftator  that 
not  one  of  them  has  a  better  reason  for  sport  than  the  other,  and 
that  he  who  laughs  at  his  neighbour,  is  in  his  turn  as  much  laughed 
at,  without  his  being  at  all  conscious  of  it.  Indeed  they  who  are 
mo§t  apt  to  exercise  ridicule,  are  often  mo§t  ridiculous  themselves, 
and  were  this  to  be  inculcated  upon  them  it  is  to  be  hoped  they 
would  condudt  themselves  with  more  caution  and  moderation. 


22  Boswell  quotes  from  memory  Eccl.,  2.  2 — “I  said  of  laughter,  It  is  mad.” 
This  quotation  is  used  also  in  The.  Spectator,  249,  an  essay  which,  I  am  inclined 
to  think,  may  have  been  Boswell’s  inspiration  for  the  topic.  A  resume  shows  that 
aside  from  the  conclusion,  which  discusses  the  forms  of  ridicule  in  literature,  it 
covers  most  of  the  points  made  by  Boswell: 

Man  a  risible  species — Hobbes  on  pride  in  laughter — I  said  of  laughter,  It  is  mad — ridicule 
slackens  and  unbraces  the  mind — offers  relief  from  gloom,  and  hence  should  not  be  loft — 
talent  of  ridicule  found  in  small  ungenerous  minds — every  charafter  has  blemishes,  but  why 
point  them  out? — if  ridicule  were  used  to  correft  vice  and  folly,  it  would  be  of  use  to  the 
world — (conclusion). 

23  Jacob  Catts  (1577— 1660),  born  at  Brouwershaven  in  Zeeland,  was  one  of 
the  creators  of  the  Dutch  language  and  poetry,  the  contemporary  and  leader  of 
Hooft  and  Vondel.  He  was  so  popular  as  to  be  called  Vader  Catts,  and  his  works 
were  alluded  to  as  the  Bible  of  Youth.  In  the  fashion  of  his  period,  his  works 
are  chiefly  emblems,  allegories,  songs,  etc.  An  edition  of  his  works  in  three 
languages  simultaneously  was  brought  out  at  Amsterdam  in  1622,  while  he  yet 
lived;  it  was  probably  a  copy  of  this  that  Boswell  owned.  Catts  was  also  in  the 
diplomatic  service,  representing  Holland  in  England  in  1627  and  1651. 
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[ON  HYPOCHONDRIA] 

Ooov  5’  av  dtQe[ir|ar]  6  eyxeqjaXo?  j(q6vov,  ToaooTOv  xal  cpQovsI  6 
av&Qcojtog.  — Hyppocrates.1 

“When  the  brain  is  quiet,  then  is  ?  man  wise.” 

|  HAVE  for  so  long  a  time  been  free  of  the  direful  malady 
from  which  the  title  of  this  periodical  paper  is  taken,  that  I  al¬ 
most  begin  to  forget  that  I  ever  was  afflifted  with  it  j  and  as  Philip 
of  Macedon  had  one,  who  every  morning  when  he  awaked,  put  him 
in  mind  that  he  was  a  man,2  it  may  become  necessary  for  me  to 
be  put  in  mind  that  I  am  an  Hypochondriack.  I  desire  to  be  sin¬ 
cerely  grateful  to  God,  for  the  ease  and  comfort  which  I  now 
enjoy i  and  as  in  a  plenteous  season  one  should  provide  against 
scarcity,  and  in  the  time  of  health  against  sickness,  so  while  my 
mind  is  clear,  let  me  think  of  means  by  which  the  clouds  which 
will  probably  gather  again  may  be  dissipated. 

As  a  treasure  upon  the  subjeft  which  is  mod  chiefly  intere&ing 
to  them,  I  recommend  to  my  fellow  sufferers  from  Hypochondria, 
one  of  the  mo§t  curious  books  that  ever  was  compiled,  “The 
Anatomy  of  Melancholy  ”  by  Robert  Burton ,  an  Oxonian,  of  the 
learned  age  of  James  I.  He  assumes  the  name  of  Democritus , 
junior ,  as  the  author  of  this  wonderful  performance,  which  is  in¬ 
deed  an  aggregate  of  more  variety  of  thinking  both  ancient  and 
modern,  in  the  very  words  of  innumerable  writers,  than  has  ever 
been  brought  together  by  any  one  man.  I  have  the  sixth  edition  of 
this  work,  printed  at  London  in  1660.  It  is  a  thick  folio  consisting 
of  seven  hundred  twenty-three  pages,  besides  seventy  eight  of  a 
prefatory  address  to  the  reader.  It  has  every  species  of  melancholy, 
its  causes  and  its  cures  minutely  delineated,  and  abounds  not  only 


.  Hippocrates,  The  Sacred  Disease ,  17.  25.  Boswell  left  no  correction  for 
his  spelling  of  the  author’s  name,  either  in  this  place  or  in  the  middle  of  the 
essay,  where  he  renders  it  Hyfocratus.  Errors  in  the  passage  quoted,  which 
Boswell  also  left  uncorrected,  were  these:  8s  was  given  for  8’;  d'v  for  av- 
atQEprjori  for  dxQepf|0ri;  eyxecpaAog  for  eyxecpcdog;  cpqovs  for  cpoovst- 
Xqovov  and  toooutov  were  given  without  accent. 

2  Cf.  Hyf.  14  n.  3.  For  the  history  of  Boswell’s  hypochondria,  see  Hyp 

n.  12. 
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in  learning,  but  in  vivacity ;  tinftured,  however,  with  what  many 
would  now  call  the  superstition  of  the  time  in  which  he  lived.  In 
that  very  entertaining  colleftion  “Granger’s  Biographical  History 
of  England,”  we  are  told  “He  composed  this  book  with  a  view  of 
relieving  his  own  melancholy:  but  encreased  it  to  such  a  degree, 
that  nothing  could  make  him  laugh  but  going  to  the  bridge  foot, 
and  hearing  the  ribaldry  of  the  bargemen,  which  rarely  failed  to 
throw  him  into  a  violent  fit  of  laughter.  Before  he  was  overcome 
with  this  horrid  distemper,  he,  in  the  intervals  of  his  vapours,  was 
esteemed  one  of  the  mo£fc  facetious  companions  in  the  University. 
His  epitaph  at  ChriSf  Church,  in  Oxford,  intimates,  that  excessive 
application  to  his  celebrated  work,  was  the  occasion  of  his  death. 
Paucis  notus ,  paucioribus  ignotus ,  hie  jacet  Democritus ,  Junior , 
cui  vitam  dedit  &  mortem  melancholia .”  The  meaning  of  this 
epitaph,  penned  with  conceit,  is — “Known  intimately  to  a  few, 
unknown  by  fame  to  Still  fewer,  here  lies  D  emocritus  y  Junior ,  to 
whom  melancholy  made  to  live  in  extensive  reputation,  and 
occasioned  his  natural  death.”  He  concludes  his  Anatomy  of 
Melancholy  with  these  short  admonitions,  the  laSt  of  which  is 
moSt  proper  for  me  at  present  “Sperate  miseri ,  cavete  felices. — 
Let  the  wretched  hope  and  the  happy  take  care.”  I  believe  the 
book  is  become  very  scarce.  I  should  think  a  new  edition  of  it 
would  be  acceptable.3 

There  is  too  general  a  propensity  to  consider  Hypochondria 
as  altogether  a  bodily  disorder,  and  I  lately  got  from  France  a 


3  Johnson  thought  highly  of  this  work,  in  spite  of  his  comment  that  it  was 
“overloaded  with  quotation”  (Life  of  J.,  2.  504) ;  he  admitted  that  it  was  the 
only  book  which  ever  got  him  out  of  bed  earlier  than  he  had  intended  (ibid., 
2.  138),  and  recommended  it  to  Boswell  in  the  course  of  a  conversation  on 
hypochondria  (ibid.,  2.  504).  In  a  letter  of  1779  Johnson  quotes  to  Boswell 
some  of  the  concluding  lines  of  Burton:  “The  great  direction  which  Burton  has 
left  to  men  disordered  like  you,  is  this,  Be  not  solitary ;  be  not  idle ”  (  Life  of  J., 
3-470- 

For  Granger’s  Biographical  History,  which  Boswell  also  read  for  routing  hypo¬ 
chondria,  no  doubt,  see  Letters  of  B.,  I.  255;  Hebr.,  290.  See  also  Hyp.  6  n.  17, 
for  an  account  of  the  Biographia  Britannica,  dear  to  Boswell  for  the  same  reason. 

The  curious  sentence  structure  of  Boswell’s  translation  of  the  epitaph  prob¬ 
ably  comes  from  his  hurried  effort  to  interpret  word  for  word,  as  well  as 
translate.  He  might  have  spared  himself  trouble  by  rendering  the  last  clause  as 
simply  as  the  original  gives  it:  to  whom  melancholy  has  given  life  and  death. 
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very  ingenious  little  treatise  upon  it,  published  in  1779,  entitled, 
<(Recherches  sur  la  Cause  des  Affections  Hypocondriaques.  Par 
M.  Claude  Revillon ,  DoCieur  en  NLedecine”  which  professes  to 
manage  vapours  in  the  human  constitution,  with  the  same  facility 
that  a  good  naturalist  commands  air  to  come  and  go  in  any  mate¬ 
rial  substance,  and  it  may  be  useful  to  many  patients.  There  is 
no  doubt  a  kind  of  Hypochondria ,  which  although  the  mind  be 
in  some  degree  affeSted,  is  merely  corporeal,  and  may  be  removed, 
by  exercise.  Of  this  kind,  Churchill  says,  in  his  Gotham: 

“Thus  the  shrewd  dodtor  in  the  spleen  Struck  mind, 

When  pregnant  horror  sits  and  broods  o’er  wind, 

Discarding  drugs,  and  Striving  how  to  please, 

Lures  on  insensibly  by  slow  degrees 

The  patient  to  those  manly  sports  which  bind, 

The  slacken’d  sinews  and  relieve  the  mind. 

The  patient  feels  a  change  as  wrought  by  stealth, 

And  wonders  on  demand  to  find  it  health.”4 

And  in  the  laSt  poem  of  an  anonymous  colle&ion,  printed  for 
Gillyflower  in  We£frnin&er-Hall,  1694,  I  find  the  following 
couplet: 

“Physicians  in  this  malady  abjure; 

“Seek  not  the  Wells  but  G  allies  for  thy  cure.” 

Of  the  epiStles  of  Hypocratus  there  is  one  entitled  “IIeqi  pavir|g 
Wyog,  A  Discourse  concerning  Madness,”  from  which  I  have 
taken  the  motto  of  this  paper.  He  tells  us  that  the  brain  is  dis¬ 
turbed  either  by  phlegm  or  by  bile.5  That  the  firSt  produces  dull 
madness,  the  latter  produces  furious  madness,  and  he  recommends 

4  Boswell  left  uncorrected  the  absurd  punctuation  visited  upon  the  passage  in 
the  magazine  text.  The  original  of  course  reads  (2.  129  If.)  — 

....  those  manly  sports  which  bind 
The  slacken’d  sinews,  and  relieve  the  mind. 

5  The  Sacred  Disease  (IIeqI  'tEQTjg  vouoou),  18.  1: 

The  corruption  of  the  brain  is  caused  not  only  by  phlegm  but  by  bile.  You  may  distinguish 
them  thus.  Those  who  are  mad  through  phlegm  are  quiet,  and  neither  shout  nor  make  a 
disturbance;  those  maddened  through  bile  are  noisy,  evil-doers  and  reStless,  always  doing 
something  inopportune. 

Bile  heats  the  brain,  and  phlegm  chills  it.  In  the  last  part  of  the  treatise,  the 
physician  observes  that  either  form  of  the  disease 

consumes  itself  and  is  destroyed  by  what  is  contrary  to  it.  Whoever  can  produce  such  a  change 
in  man,  and  can  by  regimen  render  the  body  of  the  subjeft  moiSt  or  dry  or  warm  or  cold,  is 
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different  medical  treatment  accordingly.  But  there  is  doubtless  a 
madness  seated  much  deeper,  a  disorder  in  the  mind  itself,  which 
neither  the  moft  potent  medicines  nor  moft  violent  exercise  can 
remove.  That  man  is  composed  of  two  diftinft  principles,  body  or 
matter,  and  mind,  I  firmly  believe ;  and  that  these  mutually  aft 
one  upon  another,  is,  I  think,  very  certain.8  That  the  body  influ¬ 
ences  the  mind  is  commonly  admitted;  and  it  is  equally  certain 
that  the  mind  influences  the  body;  a  doftrine  elegantly  illuftrated 
by  the  late  Dr.  Nicholsy  in  his  Oration  de  anima  Medica .7  Dr. 
Battle ,  in  his  Treatise  on  Madness,8  a  book  sufficiently  corporeal, 
allows  original  madness  to  be  incurable,  or  that  which  is  owing  to 
a  fault  in  the  firft  formation  of  the  organs,  while  he  maintains 


capable  of  curing  this  malady  by  pra&ical  means,  without  purifications,  magic  devices,  and  all 
such  charlatanism. 

Boswell  gives  a  paraphrase  of  the  Greek  title,  evidently  quoting  from  mem¬ 
ory;  he  left  no  correction  for  the  original  text,  which  omitted  accents  from  rteol 
and  [lavnjg  and  gave  Xoyoi;  for  Xoyoc;. 

6  Cf.  Hyp.  6,  48,  67.  For  the  influence  of  body  on  mind,  see  Hyp.  26,  38, 
39,  and  notes. 

7  Dr.  Frank  Nichols  (1699-1778),  lecturer  at  Oxford  on  anatomy,  demon¬ 
strated  the  minute  structure  of  blood-vessels,  and  observed  that  the  arteries  were 
supplied  with  nerves.  He  was  a  member  of  various  learned  associations  and  trav¬ 
eled  in  France  and  Italy.  In  1739  he  delivered  the  Harveian  oration,  and  in 
1748-1749  the  Lumleian  lectures,  of  which  the  initial  lecture  was  De  Anima 
Medica-,  it  was  published  in  1750.  See  Life  of  J.,  3.  186: 

[Johnson]  told  us  “that  whatever  a  man’s  diftemper  was,  Dr.  Nichols  would  not  attend 
him  as  a  physician,  if  his  mind  was  not  at  ease;  for  he  believed  that  no  medicines  would  have 
any  influence . ” 

Dr.  Nichols  became  physician  to  the  King  in  1753,  but  was  later  dismissed  by 
Lord  Bute  for  political  reasons,  in  spite  of  his  eminence  in  his  profession  (Life 
of  J.,  2.  406). 

8  Dr.  William  Battie  (1704—1776)  practiced  and  lectured  at  Cambridge, 
published  editions  of  Aristotle  and  Isocrates,  and  delivered  the  Lumleian  lectures 
(De  Principiis  Animalibus )  in  1751  — 1757.  He  was  physician  to  St.  Luke’s 
Hospital  until  1764,  and  proprietor  of  a  large  private  lunatic  asylum.  His 
Treatise  on  Madness  (1758),  which  dealt  with  the  causes  of  insanity  and  the 
care  of  patients,  was  attacked  by  a  rival  physician  because  of  Battie’s  remark  that 
doctors  kept  their  methods  to  themselves  too  much,  and  would  not  teach  by  text 
or  clinic.  In  1763  Battie  was  examined  before  a  committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons  on  the  regulation  of  private  mad-houses,  and  his  evidence  on  the 
shocking  state  existing  in  most  of  them  contributed  much  to  the  bill  regulating 
such  institutions,  passed  in  1774. 
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that  consequential  madness,  owing  to  some  accidental  hurt  or  dis¬ 
order,  may  be  cured.  But  it  will  be  found,  upon  a  fair  enquiry, 
that  many  cases  of  supervenient  madness,  both  dull  and  furious, 
have  baffled  all  the  art  and  power  of  physick.  The  unfortunate 
incurables  in  St.  Luke’s  Hospital,  which  I  have  visited  out  of  sad 
curiosity,9  are  not  all  the  viftims  of  native  insanity. 

It  was  once  proposed  to  me  as  a  difficult  problem,  by  an  elegant 
lady  of  good  understanding,  but  subject  to  Hypochondria,  how  to 
account  for  that  complaint,  being  sometimes  moSt  uneasy  when  one 
is  to  all  appearance  in  the  beSt  health.10  My  solution  of  this  prob¬ 
lem,  is,  that  often  when  there  are  no  visible  symptoms  of  bodily 
disorder,  the  finer  parts,  the  nerves,  or  the  nervous  fluid,  or  what¬ 
ever  is  the  exquisite  seat  of  sensation  and  sensibility,  may  be  hurt 
and  fretted,  of  the  effefts  of  which,  in  variety  of  degrees,  every 
person  of  any  delicacy  of  feeling  has  had  experience:  or  the  mind 
may  be  sick,  it  may  be  “full  of  scorpions,”11  or  have  “a  pale  ca§t 
of  thought”  altogether  unconnected  with  the  State  of  the  body. 
“Mens  sana — a  healthful  mind”  is  quite  diStinft  from  “corpora 
sano — a  sound  body;”12  and  when  the  mind  is  sick  it  is  certain  that 
bodily  pain  is  a  relief  by  diverting  the  attention  from  a  deeper  to 
a  slighter  distress. 


9  This  was  the  hospital  with  which  Dr.  Battie  had  been  connected  (see  note 
above).  In  1775  Boswell  and  Johnson  went  together  to  visit  Bedlam;  Johnson 
had  been  there  once  before.  Boswell  observes,  “.  .  .  .  the  general  contemplation 
of  insanity  was  very  afFedting.  I  accompanied  him  home  and  dined  and  drank 
tea  with  him.”  For  a  note  on  the  eighteenth-century  practice  of  making  such 
tours  as  a  form  of  diversion,  see  the  note  to  this  passage — Life  of  /.,  2.  429. 

On  disorders  provoking  insanity,  see  Hyf.  13,  in  which  Boswell  asserts  that 
his  visits  to  asylums  have  shown  disappointed  Love  [to  be]  one  of  the  moft 
frequent  causes  of  madness.” 

10  The  lady  was  Isabella  de  Zuylen,  Boswell’s  Zelide.  See  Scott,  The  Por¬ 
trait  of  Zelide ,  and  Boswell’s  letter  to  her  ( Letters  of  B.,  1.  50): 

You  have  confeSt  to  me  that  you  are  subjeft  to  hypochondria.  I  well  beleive  it.  You  have 
a  delicate  constitution  and  a  Strong  imagination.  In  order  to  be  free  from  a  distemper  which 
renders  you  miserable,  you  muSt  not  aft  like  one  in  despair.  You  muSt  be  carefull  of  your 
health,  by  living  regularly  and  carefull  of  your  mind,  by  employing  it  moderately.  If  you  aft 
thus  you  may  expeft  to  be  happy,  if  you  resign  yourself  to  fancy,  you  will  have  now  and  then 
a  little  feverish  joy  but  no  permanent  satisfaftion. 

11  Macbeth ,  3.  2.36;  the  following  quotation,  Hamlet ,  3.  1  .  74. 

12  Cf.  Hyf.  26,  where  Boswell  falsely  ascribes  to  Horace  these  phrases  from 
Juvenal’s  tenth  satire. 
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All  the  modes  of  cure — exercise — medicine — amusement — 
Study — muSt  be  tried.  Sometimes  one  will  be  successful,  some¬ 
times  another.  I  have  in  a  former  paper  earnestly  recommended 
piety  in  a  particular  manner  to  those  who  are  affliSted  with  Hypo¬ 
chondria™  And  I  would  now  enforce  my  counsel  by  the 
consideration  that  I  have  a  belief  that  the  malady  is  sometimes 
owing  to  the  influence  of  evil  spirits.14  I  shall  conclude  this  paper 

13  Hyp.  39.  For  other  remedies  see  Hyp.  1,  5,  6,  26,  40,  44,  50,  and  notes. 
Johnson’s  remedies  were  violent  exertion,  sociability,  constant  occupation,  read¬ 
ing,  and  moderation  in  eating  and  drinking  ( Life  of  J.,  1.  74,  502,  517;  2. 
50  n.  2,  485,  504;  3.  99,  200,  219,  419;  4.  437;  The  Rambler ,  85;  Letters 
of  B.,  1.  226,  235). 

Boswell’s  efforts  to  cure  his  gloom  were  theoretically  supported  by  patient 
resignation,  business  and  amusement,  study,  and  meditation  ( Letters  of  B.,  I.  15, 
41,  49  ff.,  80,  97,  99-IOO,  109,  167;  2.  288,  301,  307,  309,  353,  371).  In 
actual  practice  he  craved  change  of  place  (see  London  in  Indexes  to  Life  of  J., 
Letters  of  B.,  and  in  the  latter  especially,  2.  429,  440)  and  excitement;  he 
admitted  that  he  indulged  himself  in  drink  and  stupid  follies  to  escape  depression 
{Letters  of  B.,  1.  12,  56;  2.  359,  381).  He  recommended  piety  again  in  Life 
of  J.,  1.  398,  and  practiced  his  religious  duties  sincerely,  as  his  letters  and  the 
Life  show;  but  he  found  it  insufficient  at  the  times  of  greatest  stress  {Hyp. 
48  n.  6).  In  his  later  years,  company  assisted  him  a  little,  but  not  so  much  as 
formerly;  the  passing  sense  of  importance  in  meeting  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and 
his  anxiety  about  his  biography,  lifted  the  veil  occasionally,  but  not  long  {Letters 
of  B.,  2.  376,  378,  390) ;  it  is  clear  that  Boswell’s  most  constant  dependence  was 
placed  on  people  and  their  affection.  All  of  his  letters  to  Temple  are  cases  in 
point;  so  are  many  of  his  letters  to  or  concerning  Johnson  or  Paoli  {Letters  of  B., 
1.  17,  29,  83,  86,  186,  198,  221,  228,  2 54 ;.  2.  271  n.,  294,  295,  309,  372; 
see  also  Life  of  J.,  3.  200,  219;  Hebr.,  146,  176).  And  in  spite  of  his 
frequent  infidelities,  it  is  clear  that  Boswell’s  wife  was  one  of  his  mainstays,  as 
his  references  to  her  in  her  lifetime,  and  his  childlike  misery  long  after  her 
death,  conclusively  show  (see  Hyp.  43  n.  3;  Hyp.  42  n.  8). 

14  In  these  concluding  remarks,  Boswell  seems  to  be  thinking  of  a  passage  in 
his  journals,  which  he  had  evidently  enriched  already  with  addenda.  The  com¬ 
ments  in  this  essay  on  the  madman’s  desire  for  pain  are  paralleled  by  observations 
of  Johnson  in  the  text  of  the  Life ,  and  the  ascribing  of  madness  to  evil  spirits, 
following  so  directly,  but  so  abruptly,  is  paralleled  by  Boswell’s  footnote  to 
Johnson’s  words  {Life  of  J.,  3.  200) : 

[Text] 

[Johnson]  added,  “Madmen  are  all  sensual  in  the  lower  Stages  of  the  distemper . 

When  they  grow  very  ill,  pleasure  is  too  weak  for  them,  and  they  seek  for  pain.” 

[Note] 

We  read  in  the  Gospels,  that  those  unfortunate  persons  who  were  possessed  with  evil 
spirits  (which,  after  all,  I  think  is  the  moSt  probable  cause  of  madness,  as  was  firSt  suggested 
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with  some  verses  upon  the  dire  disease  in  different  views,  which  I 
composed  many  years  ago. 

For  me,  a  man  of  melancholy  mind, 

To  suffer  much  in  this  rude  world  design’d, 

Who  oft  in  dreary  sadness  pass  the  day, 

Forc’d  through  the  thickest  gloom  to  grope  my  way. 

Whether  some  daemon  from  Hell’s  region  sent 
Permission  has  my  being  to  torment, 

Or  Justice  orders  that  my  soul  should  groan 
For  former  deep  offences  to  atone; 

Or  if  black  vapours  of  this  earthly  frame 
Can  half  extinguish  my  aethereal  flame, 

I  cannot  tell! — I  only  kiss  the  rod 
With  a  firm  faith  in  my  eternal  God! 

Whom  I  adore  with  a  devotion  pure, 

Sure  he  is  good  as  of  his  power  Fm  sure. 

Sure  that  his  creatures  must  in  end  be  bleSt 
With  pious  hope  I  calm  my  troubled  breaSt. 


to  me  by  my  respe£table  friend  Sir  John  Pringle),  had  recourse  to  pain,  tearing  themselves, 
and  jumping  sometimes  into  the  fire,  sometimes  into  the  water.  Mr.  Seward  has  furnished 
me  with  a  remarkable  anecdote  in  confirmation  of  Dr.  Johnson’s  observation.  A  tradesman, 
who  had  acquired  a  large  fortune  in  London,  retired  from  business,  and  went  to  live  at 
Worcester.  His  mind,  being  without  its  usual  occupation,  and  having  nothing  else  to  supply 
in  its  place,  preyed  upon  itself,  so  that  existence  was  a  torment  to  him.  At  la£t  he  was 
seized  with  the  Stone;  and  a  friend  who  found  him  in  one  of  its  severest  fits,  having  expressed 
his  concern,  “No,  no,  Sir,  (said  he,)  don’t  pity  me:  what  I  now  feel  is  ease  compared  with  that 
torture  of  mind  from  which  it  relieves  me.”  Boswell. 

For  the  intervention  of  spirits  or  other  supernatural  agencies  in  general,  and 
Boswell’s  belief  in  them,  see  Hyp.  26,  48,  67,  and  notes. 
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[ON  CHANGE] 

ITpcotov  jisv  rove;  xeipevoug  vopoug  loxr>(xog  qpx^dtTEte,  xai  p,T]5£va  atitdjv 
|a£Ta(3d7r]T£.  Ta  yap  ev  tauxo)  [XEvovta,  xav  {]  oupcpoparrepa 

xcov  acl  xaivoTouou(i£vwv,  xav  Pe7tico  eIvou  8oxfj,  eauv. 

— Dion  Cassius.1 

“FirSt:  then,  firmly  retain  the  e&ablished  laws,  and  change  them  in  nothing. 
For  what  remain  always  the  same,  though  they  may  have  some  de¬ 
fers,  are  more  useful  than  innovations  which  have  an  appearance 
of  being  better.” 


(( 


ATOLUMUS  leges  Angl'ice  mutare — We  will  not  change  the 
^  *  laws  of  England,”  was  pronounced  with  one  voice  by  the 
earls  and  barons  of  the  realm,  when  legitimation  by  subsequent 
marriage  was  attempted  to  be  introduced,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III. 
Their  conduct  on  this  occasion  is  applauded  by  BlackTlone ,  who 
speaks  of  “the  firm  temper  which  the  nobility  shewed  at  the 
famous  parliament  of  Merton.”2 

Whether  they  were  right  or  wrong  in  their  opposition,  does 
not  depend  upon  the  nature  of  the  question  proposed.  For,  it  is 
probable,  not  one  of  them  considered  it.  They  were  a&uated  by 
a  general  resolution  against  altering  the  laws  of  their  country  in 
any  degree.  And  that  such  a  resolution  was  not  merely  the  rude 
positiveness  of  a  barbarous  age,  appears  from  the  passage  in  Dion 
Cassius ,  which  I  have  prefixed  as  a  motto  to  this  paper,  to  shew 
that,  in  the  politeness  and  refinement  which  prevailed  under  the 
Roman  Emperours,  the  same  thought  was  equally  cherished. 

In  truth,  there  is  in  human  nature  a  regard  for  permanency, 
and  a  dislike  of  innovation,  of  which  it  requires  a  good  deal  of 


1  History  of  Rome.  (Loeb  edition),  53.  10.  The  magazine  text  gave  yeips- 
voug  for  XEipsvoug;  Tauten  for  tautcp;  xav  for  xav,  in  two  instances;  die!  for 
del;  and  8oxr|  for  Soxfj;  the  accent  was  omitted  from  vopoug,  and  the  iota 
subscript  from  r|.  Boswell  left  no  corrections. 

2  Cf.  Life  of  J.,  2.  523;  Boswell  states  that  such  legitimation  existed  under 
Roman  law,  and  “Still  obtains  in  the  law  of  Scotland.”  Johnson  opined  that  the 
arrangement  was  “a  bad  thing,”  and  Boswell  argues  the  point  at  some  length,  to 
prove  him  right. 

Blackstone’s  remark  is  found  in  the  introduction  to  his  Commentaries  of  the 
Laws  of  England  (ed.  Lewis,  1902,  p.  20). 
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reasoning  and  exertion  to  get  the  better.  I  myself  feel  what  I  have 
now  expressed,  by  having  often  experienced  it.  I  am  averse  to 
change  any  old  cublom  whatever,  even  the  mobl  minute,  having  a 
certain  pleasure  in  what  has  been  long  prabtised,  and  imagining 
that  no  new  contrivance  will  do  as  well.3 

Novelty  and  variety  are  doubtless  agreeable  5  and  it  is  not  quite 
easy  to  reconcile  the  love  which  we  in  general  have  of  them  with 
that  principle  of  attachment  which  I  have  also  asserted. 

It  appears  to  me,  that  setting  apart  those  individuals  in  whom 
there  is  a  considerable  mixture  of  indolence  and  superstition,  the 
proper  diblinblion  which  will  be  found  to  obtain  in  the  sentiments 
of  mankind,  is,  that  in  slighter  matters  change  is  natural  and 
pleasing,  but  in  matters  of  importance  is  dangerous  and  alarming. 

We  may  here  observe  an  analogy  with  the  government  of  the 
universe,  in  which  all  the  great  parts  are  constant,  and  the  small 
variable.  Were  the  course  of  the  planets  to  alter,  were  the  sea  to 
be  absorbed,  or  its  tides  to  move  in  a  different  manner,  the  effebl 
would  be  frightful.  But  we  are  amused  with  the  varieties  of 
weather,  of  vegetation,  and  other  particulars. 

Changes  in  dress  are  harmless  and  diverting.  The  primary 
purposes  of  it  are  decency,  warmth,  and  ease,  which  however  are 
not  always  well  bludied.  But  ornament  and  grace  are  its  mob!  con¬ 
spicuous  and  animating  objebls,  and  these  depend  so  much  upon 
fancy,  that  they  cannot  be  uniform  or  permanent.4 

Matters  of  table  of  every  kind  are  in  a  similar  situation  j  in 
particular  that  table  which  occupies  so  great  a  number  both  of 
artibls  or  designers,  and  of  labourers — I  mean  gardening  or  beau¬ 
tifying  grounds.  It  is  happy  that  there  is  such  a  diversity  of  table 
in  this,  because  it  affords  conblant  employment  to  the  indublrious. 

I  know  a  gentleman  in  my  neighbourhood  who  had  all  the  roads 
through  his  place  dug  pretty  deep,  and  guarded  on  each  side  by 
sunk  fences.  This  cobl  much  money  and  kept  many  men  in  work. 
It  seemed  to  be  an  excellent  contrivance,  that  the  view  of  the 
green  fields  might  not  appear  to  be  broken,  and  that  men  and 
horses,  and  carts  might  pass  without  being  perceived,  and  he  and 
his  friends  joined  heartily  in  approving  of  it.  His  heir  succeeded, 


3  Cf.  Hyf.  19  and  notes;  Hyf.  42,  43. 

4  Cf.  Hyf.  56  n.  17. 
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who  would  not  ride  in  a  ditch,  and  have  his  land  cut  into  quarters, 
like  a  piece  of  fortification.  He  therefore  had  all  levelled,  which 
again  circulated  money,  and  gave  bread  to  labourers,  and  he  and 
his  friends  joined  as  heartily  in  approving  of  what  was  now  done. 

Sometimes  the  tafte  is  all  for  extensive  and  open  pleasure- 
ground  ;  sometimes  for  snug,  and  close,  and  curious  compart¬ 
ments. — As  a  contract  to  all  waving  lines  of  beauty  and  delightful 
irregularity,  take  the  following  quotation  from  the  Scots  Gar¬ 
dener,  by  John  Reid: — 

“Make  all  the  buildings  and  plantings  lie  so  about  the  house,  as  that  the 
house  may  be  the  center;  all  the  walks,  trees,  and  hedge  running  towards 
it.  Therefore,  whatever  you  have  on  the  one  hand,  make  as  much,  of 
the  same  form  and  in  the  same  place,  on  the  other.”5 

— And  then  having  exhibited  a  draught  of  his  design,  he  pro¬ 
ceeds  : — 

“In  this  small  scale,  the  house  is  situated  in  the  center,  at  B.  round 
the  house  are  ballfflers:  the  common  avenue  is  N,  and  ends  in  a  triangle: 
C  is  the  outer  court;  and  in  the  two  triangular  courts,  marked  O,  are  placed 
the  office  houses,  with  their  back  part  to  the  court,  C  opening  without  the 
line  of  the  house.  The  two  plots,  P,  may  be  ponds;  the  two  marked  G, 
cherry-gardens;  a  proper  place  also  for  raising  gooseberries,  currants,  and 
Strawberries.  On  the  south  side  of  the  house,  there  is  the  pleasure  or 
flower-garden,  called  the  parterre;  on  each  side  whereof  lie  the  kitchen- 
gardens,  marked  K;  from  thence  there  runs  another  walk  ending  in  a 
semi-circle,  S,  which  leads  out  to  the  lawn  or  deer  park.  The  viStas  or 
walks  of  prospedt,  that  run  from  the  four  angles  of  the  house,  are  very 
pleasant  and  convenient,  and  afford  a  good  shelter  and  protection  from 
rain:  for  which  cause  there  are  two  thickets  on  the  north  side,  marked  T; 
on  the  south  side  there  are  two  such,  marked  A,  for  nurseries,  and  at  eaSt 
and  weSI  are  two  orchards.  The  whole  is  environed  with  two  rows  of 
forest  trees  without  the  wall:  the  park  wall  should  be  parallel  to  these, 


B  Planting  is  mentioned  as  an  excusable  luxury  in  Hyp.  8,  and  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  growing  things  is  offered  in  Hyp.  36  as  an  “endless  occupation”  for  the 
country  gentleman.  It  is  highly  possible  that  Boswell  had  preserved  this  article 
on  formal  gardens  in  obedience  to  Johnson’s  advice  that  he  should  “plant  assidu¬ 
ously”  at  Auchinleck  as  his  father  had  done  before  him  ( Hebr .  433).  For 
Boswell’s  more  natural  expressions  of  distaste  for  country  improvements,  see 
Hyp.  37,  38.  This  late  reference  in  the  present  essay  is  important  as  revealing 
how  sincerely  Boswell  kept  up  the  effort  to  be  interested  in  the  affairs  of  his 
estate. 
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that  is,  every  where  equi  di&ant  from  the  house  as  its  center;  at  leaft  the 
whole  an  odtagon,  or  near  to  a  regular  polygon,  consisting  of  equal  sides 
and  angles.  The  walks,  with  their  fences,  being  run  forward  from  all  the 
four  sides  and  four  angles  of  the  house,  till  they  touch  at  the  middle  of 
each  side  of  the  park  wall,  and  serve  in  the  park  for  divisors;  which 
divisors  may  be  hawthorn  hedges,  and  these  in  the  gardens  holly;  but  in 
the  court-entry  and  office  courts,  I  think  walls  requisite. 

Innovations  in  the  laws  or  constitution  of  a  country  are  ever  to 
be  dreaded.  For  as  the  effeft  of  all  public  regulations  is  chiefly 
owing  to  the  influence  of  opinion  and  habit,  and  it  is  long  before 
new  ones  can  have  that  influence,  we  are  not  sure  how  they  may 
agree  with  the  tempers  and  inclinations  of  the  people.  Wise  men 
therefore  will  be  willing  to  submit  to  some  inconveniencies,  rather 
than  attempt  a  reformation,  which,  although  the  word  by  which 
it  is  expressed  has  acquired  in  our  language  a  signification  of  im¬ 
provement,  is  in  reality  not  always  for  the  better.  I  do  not  mean 
to  put  a  negative  on  every  endeavour  to  improve  gradually  and 
insensibly.  But  sudden  and  violent  changes  in  polity,  should  cer¬ 
tainly  be  avoided. 

Innovations  in  religion  are  Still  more  to  be  dreaded.  For  if 
there  be  a  reverence  for  ancient  establishments  in  temporal  mat¬ 
ters,  there  is  a  higher  reverence  in  spiritual.  So  that  unless  there 
is  a  very  Strong  belief  of  divine  authority,  or  a  clear  rational 
conviftion  of  important  necessity  in  favour  of  a  change,  it  is  more 
adviseable  not  to  make  it,  though  we  may  be  sensible  it  would  be 
better  it  were  so.  The  loss  of  reverence  is  the  moSt  fatal  thing 
that  can  happen  in  any  society,  both  to  general  peace  and  particular 
comfort.  And  I  own  I  always  think  with  a  pleasing  regard  of  the 
mild  reformer  Melanchthon,  who  advised  his  aged  mother  to 
keep  to  the  old  religion.6 

6  On  the  loss  of  reverence,  cf .  Hyf.  1 9.  The  present  passage  explains  why, 
in  spite  of  his  sympathy  for  the  mystics  of  his  day,  Boswell  did  not  leave  the 
established  church  (cf.  Hyf.  54,  55,  and  notes).  As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  had 
leanings  toward  the  even  more  strongly  traditional  discipline  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  the  “old  religion,”  as  he  calls  it  not  only  here,  but  in  Life  of 
/.,  2.  1 2 1,  and  Letters  of  B.,  I.  58,  where  the  anecdote  of  Melancthon  is 
repeated.  In  his  youth  Boswell  wished  to  become  a  communicant  of  the  Roman 
church  (see  Hyf.  41  n.  1),  and  his  later  references  to  it  are  couched  in  a  tone 
suggesting  that  he  never  lost  the  desire  entirely.  There  are  frequent  conversations 
beginning,  “We  talked  of  the  Roman  Catholick  religion”  ( Life  of  J.,  2.  172—73; 
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Nothing  is  more  disagreeable  than  for  a  man  to  find  himself 
unstable  and  changeful.  An  Hypochondriack  is  very  liable  to  this 
uneasy  imperfeblion,  in  so  much  that  sometimes  there  remains 
only  a  mere  consciousness  of  identity.  His  inclinations,  his  tables, 
his  friendships,  even  his  principles,  he  with  regret  feels,  or  im¬ 
agines  he  feels,  are  all  shifted,  he  knows  not  how.  This  is  owing 
to  a  want  of  firmness  of  mind.  It  is  the  chara&eri&ick  of  the 
Supreme  Being,  in  the  sacred  writings,  that  he  is  “the  same  yester¬ 
day,  to  day,  and  for  ever.”  And  that  in  him  is  “no  varying, 
neither  the  leaSt  shadow  of  turning.”* I * * * * * 7  In  proportion  therefore  as 
the  intellectual  faculties  are  exalted,  will  the  character  be  fixed. 

Let  it  not  be  imagined  that  a  fixed  character  is  dull.  There 
may  be  all  varieties  of  perception  and  reflection,  while  the  charac¬ 
ter  itself  which  is  conscious  of  them  is  Stable.  And  it  has  been 
juStly  observed,  that  unstable  characters,  however  brilliant  in 
genius  and  talents,  have  never  been  respeCted.  Of  these,  the  moSt 
remarkable  that  I  now  recolleCt  are  Tigellius,  as  described  by 
Horace,  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  by  Dryden,  and  the  Duke  of 
Wharton  by  Pope.8 

3.  20) ;  Boswell  records  with  care  Johnson’s  preference  for  Catholicism  over 
Presbyterianism  {ibid.,  2.  31,  119),  and  his  declaration  that  he  would  be  a 
Catholic  if  he  could,  on  account  of  the  comforts  to  be  found  in  the  church 
{ibid.,  4.  333-34);  for  his  own  part,  he  expresses  pleasure  in  the  liberal  legis¬ 
lation  for  the  benefit  of  Catholics  {ibid.,  3.  485).  On  some  occasions  there  is 
a  strong  suggestion  that  Boswell  is  drawing  Johnson  out  to  discuss  points  in  belief 
or  usage  which  he  himself  has  been  mulling  over.  In  Scotland  he  actually  upheld 
transubstantiation  against  Johnson’s  argument  for  commemoration  in  communion 
{Hebr.,  80);  in  Life  of  J .,  2.  121,  Boswell,  after  putting  Johnson  through  a 
long  examination  on  “all  the  common  objections  againft  the  Roman  Catholick 
Church,”  in  order  to  “hear  so  great  a  man  upon  them,”  subjoins  this  paragraph: 

I  rauft  however  mention,  that  he  had  a  respeft  for  “ the  old  religion,”  as  the  mild 

MelanSthon  called  [it]  even  while  he  was  exerting  himself  for  its  reformation  in  some  par¬ 

ticulars.  Sir  William  Scott  informs  me,  that  he  heard  Johnson  say,  “A  man  who  is  converted 

from  ProteStantism  to  Popery  may  be  sincere:  he  parts  with  nothing;  he  is  only  superadding 

to  what  he  already  had.  But  a  convert  from  Popery  to  Protestantism  gives  up  so  much 

of  what  he  has  held  as  sacred  as  any  thing  that  he  retains;  there  is  so  much  laceration  of 
mind  in  such  a  conversion,  that  it  can  hardly  be  sincere  and  lafting.”  The  truth  of  this 
refleftion  may  be  confirmed  by  many  and  eminent  instances,  some  of  which  will  occur  to  moSt 
of  my  readers. 

7  Heb.,  13.  8,  and  James,  I.  17. 

8  For  the  disrespect  occasioned  by  unstable  character,  cf.  Hyf.  23.  The 
references  are  to  Horace,  Sat.,  I.  3  .  3-19;  Dryden,  Absalom  and  A chitofhel,  1. 
544;  Pope,  Mor.  Ess.,  1.  1 79  fF.  Dryden’s  characterization  of  Buckingham  (to 
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That  some  men  are  born  with  more  steadiness  of  mind  than 
others  cannot  be  denied.  Yet,  I  believe,  it  is  much  in  our  power 
to  cure  inconstancy  by  resolutely  watching  its  beginnings,  and 
resisting  them,  till  a  habit  of  Stability  is  formed.  Let  this  be  an 
objeft  of  ambition,  both  in  the  view  of  present  advantage,* * * 9  and  in 


which  Johnson  “gave  great  applause” — Life  of  J.,  2.  97)  is  quoted  twice  in  The 

Spectator,  in  162  and  222;  in  162  Dryden  is  linked,  as  in  the  present  essay,  with 

Horace. 

9  Cf.  Hyf.  39  n.  3.  Advantage  was  originally  printed  advatage ,  and  left 
uncorrected  by  Boswell. 

Boswell  is  probably  thinking  of  the  contrast  which  existed  in  his  own  family. 
His  father,  Lord  Auchinleck,  was  one  of  those  fortunates  born  with  an  equable 
disposition  ( Hebr .,  427-28): 

....  he  had  originally  a  very  Strong  mind,  and  cheerful  temper.  He  assured  me,  he  never 
had  felt  one  moment  of  what  is  called  low  spirits,  or  uneasiness,  without  a  real  cause. 

Of  himself  Boswell  is  obliged  to  remark,  in  the  same  work  (p.  1 8 1 ) , 

I  was  hurt  to  find  ....  that  I  was  so  far  from  being  that  robuSt  wise  man  who  is 
sufiicient  for  his  own  happiness. 

His  whole  effort  to  discipline  himself  into  a  steady  “propriety  of  conduct”  is 
summed  up  in  the  concluding  paragraphs  of  this  essay;  his  letters,  the  Life  of 
Johnson ,  and  other  numbers  of  The  Hypochondriac]*, ,  all  show  how  much  the 
subject  was  on  his  mind— cf.  Hyf.  6,  23,  26,  37,  39,  44,  63,  and  notes.  The 
exceptional  instances,  in  which  he  allows  his  own  rebellious  feelings  to  show, 
are  the  essays  on  love,  diversion,  and  country  life  {Hyf.  13,  25,  37,  38).  For 
his  occasional  successes,  in  which  he  had  “neither  elevation  nor  gaiety,”  but 
rather  “a  good  insensibility,”  see  Letters  of  B.,  2.  301,  and  Boswelliana ,  283: 

I  am  for  the  moft  part  either  in  too  high  spirits  or  too  low.  I  am  a  grand  wreStler  with 
life.  It  is  either  above  me,  or  I  am  above  it;  yet  there  are  calm  intervals  in  which  I  have 
no  Struggle  with  life,  and  I  go  quietly  on. 

It  was  the  stability  of  character  in  his  wife,  in  Paoli,  in  Johnson,  which  appealed 
to  Boswell;  cf.  Hyf.  63  n.  13,  and  the  general  remarks  which  he  inserts  in  the 
Life  of  J.,  3.  200: 

To  be  with  those  of  whom  a  person,  whose  mind  is  wavering  and  dejefted,  Stands  in  awe, 
represses  and  composes  an  uneasy  tumult  of  spirits,  and  consoles  him  with  the  contemplation 
of  something  Steady,  and  at  leaSt  comparatively  great. 

See  also  ibid.,  3.  219: 

It  was  most  comfortable  to  me  to  experience,  in  Dr.  Johnson’s  company,  a  relief  from 
[wretched  changefulness].  His  Steady  vigorous  mind  held  firm  before  me  those  objefts  which 
my  own  feeble  and  tremulous  imagination  frequently  presented,  in  such  a  wavering  State 
that  my  reason  could  not  judge  well  of  them. 

It  was  probably  this  comfortable  dependence  which  Boswell  mourned,  when  in 
1778  he  mentioned  his  regret  at  losing  “the  aweful  reverence”  which  he  had 
formerly  felt  before  Johnson  (cf.  Hyf.  55  n-  9)*  When  he  was  not  depending 
upon  stimulating  personalities  as  incitements  to  virtue,  Boswell  placed  his  faith  in 
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the  prospeft  of  being  fitted  for  a  better  State  of  being,  in  which 
the  vicissitudes  of  our  mortal  existence  shall  be  no  more.10 


vows  of  reform,  or  events  which  he  expected  to  create  a  new  life  for  him.  See 
Hyp.  23  n.  3;  Hyp.  30;  Hyp.  44  n.  4;  Letters  of  B.,  I.  95,  142,  161,  164, 
229,  236,  25 1;  2.  405;  and  Hebr.,  383: 

While  contemplating  the  venerable  ruins  [at  Iona]  I  reflected  with  much  satisfaction,  that 
the  solemn  scenes  of  piety  never  lose  their  sanitity  and  influence,  though  the  cares  and  follies 
of  life  may  prevent  us  from  visiting  them,  or  may  even  make  us  fancy  that  their  effects  are 
only  “as  yesterday,  when  it  is  pafl,”  and  never  again  to  be  perceived.  I  hoped,  that,  ever  after 
having  been  in  this  holy  place,  I  should  maintain  an  exemplary  conduit.  One  has  a  ftrange 
propensity  to  fix  upon  some  point  of  time  from  whence  a  better  course  of  life  may  begin. 

10  Cf.  Hyp.  39  n.  10. 
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[ON  TIME] 

’AvayeypanTai  6’  6  XQovog  ev  rolg  iepoig  |3[(3k>ig. — Josephus.1 2 

“Time  is  recorded  in  the  Sacred  Writings.” 

r  I  VIME  is  the  mo&  difficult  of  all  subjects  on  which  our  think-. 

A  ing  faculty  can  be  employed.  We  have  no  di&inft  notion 
what  it  is,  at  leaft,  no  notion  which  we  can  di&indtly  define.  Hence 
it  is,  that  some  have  endeavoured  to  maintain  that  it  has  no  ex¬ 
istence.  Their  reasoning,  like  those  of  Berkeley  againSt  the 
existence  of  matter,  will  not  convince  those  who  cannot  answer 
them."  The  ingenious  Soame  Jenyns ,  who  sports  in  metaphysicks 
with  a  singular  agility  of  mind,  has  in  one  of  his  late  Disquisitions 
added  himself  to  the  number  of  those  sophiSts,  and  he  exhibits  a 
proof  that  a  lively  fancy  and  elegant  language  can  make  even 
puzzling,  abStraCt  speculation  entertaining.3 

1  The  magazine  text  for  this  passage  gave  5e  for  5’,  lepatg  for  lepoig,  and 
omitted  accents  and  breathing  marks  from  dvayeypajitai,  iqov og,  ev,  tolg, 
and  (3l(3^0ig.  Boswell  left  no  corrections. 

2  Cf.  Hyp.  39  n.  5.  The  phrasing  here  is  something  of  a  slur  upon  Johnson’s 
flat  response  ( Life  of  J.,  1.  545): 

After  we  came  out  of  the  church,  we  flood  talking  for  some  time  together  of  Bishop 
Berkeley’s  ingenious  sophiftry  to  prove  the  non-exiftence  of  matter,  and  that  every  thing  in 
the  universe  is  merely  ideal.  I  observed,  that  though  we  are  satisfied  his  doftrine  is  not  true, 
it  is  impossible  to  refute  it.  I  never  shall  forget  the  alacrity  with  which  Johnson  answered’ 
ariking  his  foot  with  mighty  force  againft  a  large  aone,  till  he  rebounded  from  it,  “I  refute 
it  thus.”  This  was  a  aout  exemplification  of  the  firfl  truths  of  Pere  [rfc]  Bouffier,  or  the 
original  principles  of  Reid  and  of  Beattie;  without  admitting  which,  we  can  no  more  argue 
in  metaphysicks,  than  we  can  argue  in  mathematicks  without  axioms.  To  me  it  is  not  conceiv¬ 
able  how  Berkeley  can  be  answered  by  pure  reasoning. 

See  also  Johnson’s  joke  on  the  forgotten  friend  {ibid.,  4.  32) ;  Boswelliana ,  238, 
and  Boswell’s  allusion  to  the  theory  as  a  “reverie”  (n.  8  below).  It  is  to  be 
remembered  that  Johnson  spoke  of  the  Bishop,  however,  as  “a  profound  scholar, 
as  well  as  a  man  of  fine  imagination”  {Life  of  J.,  2.  152). 

3  Disquisitions  on  Several  Subjects,  of  which  the  consideration  of  time  is  the 
fourth,  was  written  in  the  author’s  seventy-eighth  year  (1782).  Robert  Walsh, 
editor  of  Works  of  the  British  Poets ,  says  of  it,  “He  advances  amidft  much  valu¬ 
able  matter,  a  number  of  fanciful  theories  to  which  he  seems  to  have  been 
prompted  by  a  love  of  novelty  or  a  desire  to  show  with  what  ingenuity  opinions 
that  contradift  the  general  sense  of  mankind  may  be  defended.”  The  charm  of 
the  lively  Jenyns  is  manifest  in  the  lucubrations  to  which  Boswell  alludes: 

Certain  it  is,  that  time,  abftrafled  from  the  thoughts,  aflions,  and  motions  which  pass  in 
it,  is  attually  nothing:  it  is  only  the  mode  in  which  some  created  Beings  are  ordained  to 
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But  although  we  have  no  di§tin£t  notion  of  Time,  we  are  sure 
of  its  being  something  real  in  itself,  independent  of  our  own  per¬ 
ceptions,  or  of  those  of  other  beings.  To  think  of  it  as  infinite  is 
astonishing  and  painful ;  and  yet  it  is  impossible  for  us  not  to 
believe  that  it  is  infinite.- — -That  is  a  truth  which  the  wildest  atheiSt, 
the  absurdeSt  sceptick,  cannot  for  a  moment  oppose.  Time,  with¬ 
out  beginning  and  without  end,  takes  within  its  immensity  all 
nations,  tongues,  and  languages ;  the  saint,  the  savage,  and  the 
sage;  the  believer  and  the  infidel  of  every  kind,  and  impresses 
upon  them  perpetual  existence  with  full  conviStion. 

Nor  is  there  any  thing  in  the  circle  of  human  knowledge  which 
is  so  frequently  mentioned  as  Time.  It  is  in  every  body’s  mouth 
in  the  course  of  common  conversation.  It  is  in  one  way  or  other 
introduced  into  every  book  that  is  written. 

Like  moSt  other  objebts  of  contemplation,  Time  has  been  per¬ 
sonified,  but  with  more  variety  than  many  others.  There  is  in 
general  a  greater  uniformity  in  emblematical  science  than  one 
would  suppose.  Fame  is  always  a  woman  sounding  a  trumpet. 
Death  a  skeleton  with  a  scythe  and  a  dart.  But  Time  is  sometimes 
a  river,  along  whose  Stream  we  are  carried;  sometimes  a  female, 
in  whose  womb  events  are  hid;  sometimes  a  man  with  wings,  a 
sandglass,  and  a  scythe.  Time  is  imaged  both  as  a  creator  and  as 
a  deStroyer.  Ambrose  Philips,  in  a  translation  from  Pindar,  calls 
it  “Time  the  father  that  produces  all,”* * * 4  and  a  thousand  instances 


exift,  but  in  itself  has  really  no  existence  at  all . From  observing  the  diurnal  revolutions 

of  the  sun,  and  the  various  transattions  which  pass  during-  those  revolutions,  we  acquire  con¬ 
ceptions  of  days:  by  dividing  these  days  we  form  hours,  minutes,  and  seconds;  and  by  multi¬ 
plying  them,  months,  years,  and  ages;  then  by  measuring  these  imaginary  periods  againSt  each 
other,  and  beftowing  on  each  diftinft  denominations,  we  give  them  the  appearance  of  some¬ 
thing  real:  yesterday,  which  is  paft,  and  tomorrow,  which  is  not  yet  come,  assume  the  same 
reality  as  the  present  day;  and  thus  we  imagine  time  to  resemble  a  great  book,  one  of  whose 
pages  is  every  day  wrote  on,  and  the  reft  remain  blank,  ....  whilSl  in  faft  this  is  all  but  the 
delusion  of  our  imaginations,  and  time  is  nothing  more  than  the  manner  in  which  paSt, 
present,  and  future  events  succeed  each  other:  yet  is  this  delusion  so  correspondent  with  our 
present  State,  and  so  woven  up  with  all  human  language,  that  without  much  refleftion  it  cannot 
be  perceived,  nor  when  perceived  can  it  be  remedied:  nor  can  I,  while  endeavouring  to  prove 
time  to  be  nothing,  avoid  treating  it  as  something  in  almoSt  every  line. 

For  a  note  on  this  author  see  Hyp.  22. 

4  The  second  Olymfionique,  ep.  1.  In  his  Life  of  Philip,  Johnson  says  of 
“Namby  Pamby’s”  Pindarics, 

In  his  translations  from  Pindar  he  found  the  art  of  reaching  all  the  obscurity  of  the 
Theban  bard,  however  he  may  fall  below  his  sublimity;  he  will  be  allowed,  if  he  has  less 
lire,  to  have  more  smoke. 
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may  be  found  where  it  is  represented  as  ruining  all.  One  of  the 
finest  and  solemn  is  an  old  love-song: 

Devouring  Time  with  Stealing  pace, 

Makes  lofty  elms  and  cedars  bow, 

And  marble  towers  and  walls  of  brass 
In  his  proud  march  he  levels  low. 

It  is  plain  then,  that  we  are  not  only  persuaded  of  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  Time,  but  of  its  existence  and  powerful  activity.  Such 
indeed  is  its  activity,  that  there  is  nothing  material  upon  the  face 
of  the  globe,  but  what  its  progressive  operation  will  gradually  make 
as  if  it  had  never  been.  If  there  be  a  melancholy  and  discour¬ 
aging  reflection  from  this  upon  one  hand  to  check  our  fondness 
and  ambition,  there  is  on  the  other  hand  a  consolitary  reflection 
to  the  unhappy,  who,  by  looking  forward  with  a  keen  eye,  may 
behold  the  moSt  prosperous,  and  moSt  insolent  amongSt  mankind 
brought  as  low  as  themselves.  The  proverb  says,  “A  living  dog  is 
better  than  a  dead  lion.”  If  then  the  poor,  unfortunate,  and  dis¬ 
pirited,  can  by  foresight  have  a  clear  view  of  the  lions  of  their 
time,  grown  old  or  dead,  they  will  not  be  tormented  with  envy. 
Luckily  for  the  world  such  foresight  is  very  rare;  for  it  would 
prevent  the  greatest  part  of  that  scheming  and  bulling  by  which 
life  in  general  is  animated  and  improved.  Men  would  pass  their 
days  in  torpid  lidlessness;6  and  youth  would  be  as  cold  and  indif¬ 
ferent  as  age. 

The  different  views  which  we  have  of  time,  according  to  the 
different  dates  of  our  mind,  mud  have  been  observed  by  every 
one  at  all  attentive  to  what  he  has  experienced.  Sometimes  it 
seems  to  move  with  a  pleasant  velocity,  during  which  we  almod 
regret  that  it  flies  so  swift,  and  it  is  remarkable,  that  all  the  alle¬ 
gorical  representations  of  Time  and  the  hours  are  winged.  But 
too  often  we  find  it  not  only  dully  slow,  but  even  painfully 

Boswell  likes  torpid  to  express  tbe  dull  gloom  of  tbe  stagnant  mind  or 
state.  Cf.  Hyp.  8,  vigorous  faculties  would  lie  torpid-.  Hyp.  57,  torpid  in¬ 
utility,  Hyp.  68,  torpor  of  the  faculties;  Hyp.  69,  torpid  as  the  most  profane 
raver  would  represent  himself-,  and  Letters  of  B.,  1.  19;  2.  380 _ “[my  facul¬ 

ties]  have  been  torpid  for  some  time,  except  in  conversation.” 

The  apothegm  which  Boswell  quotes  as  a  proverb  comes  from  Eccl.,  9.  4 

“For  to  him  that  is  joined  to  all  the  living  there  is  hope:  for  a  living  dog  is 
better  than  a  dead  lion.” 
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burthensome  to  us,  and  hence  the  expression  to  pass  Time  and  to 
kill  Time ,  indicating  its  uneasy  pressure  in  a  smaller  or  greater 
degree. 

Chronology,  or  the  art  of  ascertaining  the  different  divisions 
of  time,  during  which  certain  events  have  happened,  is  a  very 
curious  Study;  but  should  think1'  it  would  tend  to  make  those  who 
apply  to  it  have  a  slight  notion  of  themselves;  for  what  is  the 
longeSt  life  of  man  compared  with  centuries  and  Still  larger 
portions  of  Time  with  which  chronologies  are  versant.  The  cal¬ 
culators  of  lives,  who  reduce  the  probability  of  living  within  a 
narrow  compass,  should  be  Still  more  indifferent  about  themselves. 
Y  et  although  in  moments  of  pure  speculation  the  Studious  in  both 
these  lines  may  be  affefted  in  the  manner  which  it  is  natural  to 
suppose,  we  find  such  a  happy  partiality  for  self,  and  such  a  fond 
excess  of  hope,  that  they  are  as  much  in  earneSt  in  all  the  concerns 
of  this  world  as  others  are. 

To  apply  chronology  to  the  lives  of  individuals,  would  be  an 
entertaining,  but  I  believe,  in  by  far  the  greatest  number  of 
instances,  a  very  humiliating  experiment.  Were  an  accurate  table 
to  be  made  out  with  various  columns,  in  which  upon  a  fair  com¬ 
putation  the  portions  of  Time  appropriated  to  eating,  drinking, 
sleeping,  conversation,  Study,  business,  amusements,  in  short,  all 
the  several  modes  of  existence  were  to  be  marked,  we  should  be 
surprised  to  see  the  short  duration,  the  small  quantity  of  any 
thing  which  has  either  our  love  or  our  approbation.  It  would  be 
found  that  some  of  the  moSt  distinguished  speakers  in  Parliament 
have  not  spoken  two  months;  that  some  of  the  moSt  brilliant,  fine 
ladies  of  the  court,  have  not  been  admired  above  a  quarter  of  a 
year;  nay,  that  some  of  the  oldeSt  and  moSt  intimate  friends  have 
not  seen  one  another  for  a  twelve-month  in  the  whole.6 7 


6  Either  Boswell  considers  this  construction  correct,  or  it  is  an  error  which  he 
makes  habitually;  see  Hyp.  69  n.  15. 

7  Such  casting  up  accounts  of  time  was  a  favorite  device  of  Boswell;  cf. 
Life  of  J.,  3.  298,  where  Boswell  in  speaking  of  fame  weighs  the  time  devoted 
to  thoughts  of  Shakespeare,  Voltaire,  and  so  on,  in  comparison  with  the  time 
spent  on  other  attractions:  “Let  this  be  extradted  and  compressed;  into  what  a 
narrow  space  it  will  go!”  It  is  possible  that  Boswell  took  the  trick  from  The 
Spectator ,  93 : 

If  we  divide  the  life  of  moft  men  into  twenty  parts,  we  shall  find  that  ....  nineteen 
are  mere  gaps  and  chasms,  which  are  neither  [sic]  filled  with  pleasure  nor  business.  .... 
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The  truth  is,  that  human  life  mufl  not  be  highly  estimated 
and  very  nicely  examined  if  one  is  desirous  of  tranquillity.* * * * * 8  An 
analysis  such  as  I  have  suggested  would  overwhelm  with  vexation 
a  mind  all  alive  to  noble  ambition  as  in  the  youthful  ardency  when 
at  college.  But  I  am  not  of  opinion  that  continued  exertion  is 
required  as  a  duty  of  every  one.  They  whom  the  love  of  fame, 
of  riches,  or  of  titles,  urges  on  with  equal  rapidity  through  the 
more  advanced  Stages  of  life,  as  through  the  earlier  Stages,  gratify 
their  aftive  inclination.  They  who  are  content  with  moderate 
advantages  gratify  their  love  of  ease.  Both  are  good  members 
of  society,  and  though  the  former  may  be  more  admired,  the 
latter  may  be  as  much  eSteemed.  There  is  only  one  mode  of 
employing  our  time  in  which  our  beSt  endeavours  should  never 
abate,  I  mean  the  exercise  of  religion.  I  recolleSt,  with  calm  satis¬ 
faction,  having  heard  long  ago  a  sermon  by  a  worthy  clergyman 


— or  from  the  second  chapter  of  his  beloved  Essai  de  Philosofhie  Morale  by 

Maupertuis  (see  Hyf.  30): 

Si  Dieu  accomplissoit  nos  desirs,  qu’il  supprimat  pour  nous  tout  le  temps  que  nous  vou- 

drions  supprime;  le  vieillard  seroit  surpris  de  voir  le  peu  qu’il  auroit  vecu;  peut-etre  toute  la 

duree  de  la  plus  longue  vie  seroit  reduite  a  quelques  heures. 

8  Cf.  Hyf.  23,  24,  37  n.  3,  53  n.  2;  and  Letters  of  B.,  2.  284: 

What  a  Grange  complicated  scene  is  this  life.  It  allways  Strikes  me  that  we  cannot  seri¬ 
ously,  closely,  and  clearly  examine  almoSt  any  part  of  it.  We  are  at  pains  to  bring  up 
children,  juft  to  give  them  an  opportunity  of  Struggling  through  cares  and  fatigues. 

See  also  Life  of  J.,  2.  414,  and  3.  187  (Boswell’s  own  reflections): 

Though,  it  is  proper  to  value  small  parts,  as 

“Sands  make  the  mountain,  moments  make  the  year;” 

yet  we  muSt  contemplate,  colleftively,  to  have  a  juSt  estimation  of  objefts.  One  moment’s  being 
uneasy  or  not,  seems  of  no  consequence;  yet  this  may  be  thought  of  the  next,  and  the  next, 
and  so  on,  till  there  is  a  large  portion  of  misery.  In  the  same  way  one  muSt  think  of 

happiness,  of  learning,  of  friendship . We  muSt  not  divide  objects  of  our  attention 

into  minute  parts,  and  think  separately  of  each  part.  It  is  by  contemplating  a  large  mass  of 
human  existence,  that,  a  man,  while  he  sets  a  juSt  value  on  his  own  life,  does  not  think  of 
his  death  as  annihilating  all  that  is  great  and  pleasing  in  the  world,  as  if  aftually  contained 
in  his  mind,  according  to  Berkeley’s  reverie.  If  his  imagination  be  not  sickly  and  feeble,  it 
“wings  its  distant  way”  far  beyond  himself,  and  views  the  world  in  unceasing  a&ivity  of  every 
sort.  We. are  apt  to  transfer  to  all  around  us  our  own  gloom,  without  considering  that 

at  any  given  point  of  time  there  is,  perhaps,  as  much  youth  and  gaiety  in  the  world  as  at 
another.  Before  I  came  into  this  life,  in  which  I  have  had  so  many  pleasant  scenes,  have  not 
thousands  and  ten  thousands  of  deaths  and  funerals  happened,  and  have  not  families  been  in 
grief  for  their  neareSI  relations?  But  have  those  dismal  circumstances  at  all  affefted  me? 
Why  then  should  the  gloomy  scenes  which  I  experience,  or  which  I  know,  affett  others?  Let 
us  guard  againft  imagining  that  there  is  an  end  of  felicity  upon  earth,  when  we  ourselves 
grow  old,  or  are  unhappy. 
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now  in  his  88th  year,  from  these  words:  “Be  not  weary  in  well 
doing,  for,  in  due  season,  ye  shall  reap  if  ye  faint  not.”9 

To  think  eagerly  of  the  nature  of  Time  itself,  simply  consid¬ 
ered,  is  enough  to  turn  one’s  brain:10  but  there  is  amusement  in 
considering  its  effects  and  relations.  I  shall,  therefore,  without 
any  regular  order,  add  a  few  more  thoughts  upon  the  subjeft. 

The  effeft  of  Time  in  diminishing  grief,  though  inexplicable, 
is  universally  known,  and  is  a  benignant  circumstance  in  our 
constitution.  It  is  thus  beautifully  expressed  in  the  tragedy  of 
Douglas: 

“Time  that  wears  out  the  trace  of  deepest  sorrow, 

“As  the  sea  smoothes  the  prints  made  in  the  sand.”* 11 


9  Boswell  quotes  from  memory  Galat .,  6.  9 — “And  let  us  not  be  weary  in 
well  doing:  for  in  due  season  we  shall  reap,  if  we  faint  not.” 

The  aged  clergyman  was,  I  think,  the  Reverend  John  Dun,  pastor  of  the 
church  at  Auchinleck  ( Letters  of  B.,  2.  374,  387).  In  1783,  the  year  in  which 
this  essay  was  written,  Boswell  pleased  Johnson  with  an  account  of  having 
removed  an  old  gentleman  of  eighty-eight  to  a  lodging  on  the  family’s  own 
grounds  ( Life  of  J.,  4.  188);  in  1792  Boswell  expressed  sincere  regret  at 
hearing  of  the  death  of  Mr.  Dun,  who  had  been  “long  infirm”  ( Letters  of  B.,  2. 
491,  445).  It  is  pleasant  to  believe  that  the  sermon  which  Boswell  remembers 
in  this  Hypochondriack  was  the  one  he  announced  his  intention  to  hear,  in  a 
letter  of  1775  {ibid.,  1.  240).  The  old  clergyman  published  his  sermons  in 
1790,  but  according  to  a  letter  of  Boswell’s  {ibid.,  2.  387)  was  probably  “a  sad 
loser”  by  the  transaction.  For  what  I  suspect  to  be  another  allusion  to  Mr.  Dun, 
see  Hyp.  21  n.  4. 

10  Cf.  Hyp.  10,  26,  39,  53,  67,  for  other  instances  of  this  excessive  mental 
agitation.  The  general  tone  of  this  and  the  preceding  paragraph  is  paralleled  by 
the  reflection  in  Boszvelliana,  205: 

A  man  who  wishes  juft  to  be  easy  will  always  avoid  those  subjefts  which  he  has  discovered 
are  hard  and  puzzling.  Nay,  he  will  not  even  take  the  trouble  to  make  the  seleftion,  but  like 
a  luxurious  indolent  eater,  wherever  he  finds  any  piece  in  the  leaft  degree  tough  he  will  let 
it  alone. — 23rd  Sept.,  1780. 

11  Boswell  quotes  from  memory  one  of  Randolph’s  speeches  in  Act  1  in 
Home’s  tragedy — “Time  that  wears  out  the  trace  of  deepest  anguish .”  Boswell’s 
very  favorable  judgment  of  this  play  (he  quotes  it  again  in  Hyp.  IO,  59)  may 
have  been  in  part  the  result  of  his  friendship  for  the  author  (see  Letters  of  B.,  1. 
189,  229;  Boszvelliana,  252,  308).  His  opinion  was  shared  by  most  of  his 
contemporaries,  however.  The  Princess  Dowager  of  Wales  gave  the  author  £100 
a  year  {Letters  of  Walpole,  3.  78);  Thomas  Sheridan  gave  him  a  medal  {Life 
of  J.,  2.  366) ;  Lord  Monboddo  said  that  “Douglas  was  a  better  play  than  Shake¬ 
speare  could  have  written”  {Memoirs  of  Hannah  More,  2.  22);  David  Hume 
supported  this  statement,  and  prophesied  that  the  drama  would  be  “eJleemed  the 
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What  is  Still  more  Striking,  it  diminishes  the  horrour  and  re¬ 
sentment  which  we  feel  at  crimes ;  and  upon  this  principle  in 
human  nature  is  founded  the  doStrine  of  the  civil  law,  that  there 
is  a  prescription  of  the  punishment  of  crimes,  shorter  or  longer, 
in  proportion  as  the  offence  is  atrocious.  If  a  man  with  whom  I 
live  in  habits  of  friendship  were  to  commit  a  murder,  I  should 
break  off  all  connexion  with  him;  but  if  he  should  acknowledge 
to  me  that  he  had  committed  a  murder  thirty  or  forty  years  ago, 
though  I  should  be  shocked  at  firSt,  I  believe  I  should  not  give 
him  up  on  that  account.  This  effeSt  of  Time  upon  our  own  minds 
may  give  us  some  reason  humbly  to  hope  that  guilt  of  whatever 
kind  may  be  absorbed  in  the  lapse  of  ages. 

Any  portion  of  Time  appears  shorter  to  us  the  longer  we  live. 
We  all  recoiled:  how  in  childhood  a  period  of  one  or  two  years 
seemed  of  large  extent,  whereas  when  we  have  attained  to  middle 
age  it  bears  no  bulk  in  the  imagination.  The  reason  is,  as  I  once 
heard  observed  by  a  man  of  Strong  sagacity,  that  the  older  we  are, 
we  have  the  longer  measure  to  apply  to  any  period  of  time.  We 
measure  it  with  our  own  life,  and  the  more  that  is  lengthened  the 
shorter  does  the  period  which  is  measured  appear.12 


beft,  and  by  French  critics  the  only  tragedy  of  our  language”  (Burton,  Life  of 
Hume ,  2.  17);  Thomas  Gray  wrote  to  Walpole  that  Home  had  “retrieved  the 
true  language  of  the  Stage,  ....  loft  for  these  hundred  years”  ( Letters  of  Gray, 
ed.  Tovey,  I.  335  n.  2). 

Garrick  had  refused  to  present  the  tragedy,  and  Goldsmith  poked  fun  at  it  in 
The  Citizen  of  the  World,,  21,  but  its  most  crushing  critic  was  Dr.  Johnson,  who 
argued  on  the  subject  with  Boswell  in  the  Hebrides  ( Hebr .,  410):  he  repeated 
his  former  statement  that  there  .were  not  ten  good  lines  scattered  through  the 
play,  and  when  Boswell  “endeavoured  to  defend  that  pathetick  and  beautiful 
tragedy”  with  a  quotation  from  it,  Johnson  demolished  it  with  a  quotation  from 
Juvenal,  and  the  comment,  “And,  after  this,  comes  Johnny  Home,  with  his 
earth  gating,  and  his  deflruTtion  crying: — Pooh!”  Boswell  adds  a  patient  foot¬ 
note  to  the  passage  in  which  the  conversation  is  recorded: 

I  am  sorry  I  was  unlucky  in  my  quotation.  But  notwithstanding  the  acuteness  of  Dr. 
Johnson’s  criticism,  and  the  power  of  his  ridicule,  The  Tragedy  of  Douglas  Still  continues  to 
be  generally  and  deservedly  admired. 

12  Cf.  The  Sfectator,  590;  Boswell’s  letter  to  Temple,  in  which  he  describes 
himself  as  “continually  looking  back  or  looking  forward ”  ( Letters  of  B .,  2. 
372) ;  and  Rasselas,  chap.  30: 

The  truth  is  that  no  mind  is  much  employed  upon  the  presents  recolleftion  and  antici¬ 
pation  fill  up  almoSt  all  our  moments . Of  joy  and  grief  the  paSt  is  the  objeft,  and 

the  future,  of  hope  and  fear. 
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It  is  a  common  saying,  that  Time  pa§t  seems  much  shorter  than 
Time  to  come.  This  may  be  true  with  those  who  are  not  habitu¬ 
ated  to  recolleftion ;  but  to  those  who  do  recolledt,  I  am  of  opinion 
Time  pa£t  appears  longer  than  Time  to  come  ;  for  it  is  more 
marked  with  divisions  which  fix  the  view  and  point  out  its  extent. 
If  a  man  looks  back  at  once  to  a  former  period  of  his  life,  the 
Time  between  seems  very  short,  as  when  one  looks  from  one  hill 
to  another  the  intermediate  ground  is  not  perceived.  But  if  in  the 
one  case  one  walks  over  the  intermediate  ground,  or,  in  the  other, 
traces  all  the  events  of  the  time  between,  the  length  of  each  will  be 
very  obvious.  Whereas,  to  look  forward  for  the  same  space  is 
like  looking  upon  the  ocean  or  upon  an  expanse  of  air,  of  either  of 
which  a  large  extent  will  not  appear  to  the  eye  by  any  means  in 
its  due  proportion. 
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[ON  DIARIES] 

Perutile  juerit  ante  somnum  notare  qucecunque  luce  ea  feradla  sunt. 

— Fortius. 

“It  will  be  of  great  use  to  mark  down  every  night,  before  going  to  sleep, 
what  you  have  done  during  the  day.” 

:p'  HE  learned  Crenius  has  made  an  excellent  colleftion  for  the 
A  benefit  of  the  Studious,  under  the  title  of  Consilia  Stu- 
diorum  Methodi,  by  some  of  the  moSl  eminent  modern  literati, 
Erasmus ,  Fortius  V ossius ,  and  others.* 1  From  the  treatise  by  For¬ 
tius ,  I  have  taken,  as  a  motto  to  this  paper,  a  precept,  which, 


1  This  is  another  of  those  guides  to  study  which  Boswell  used  as  a  stimulus 
to  learning.  For  Boswell’s  dependence  upon  system  in  study,  and  Johnson’s 
attitude  toward  it,  see  Hyf.  46  n.  7. 

Crenius  was  the  pseudonym  of  Thomas  Theodorus  Crusius  (1648-1728), 
German  historian  and  philologist;  he  also  wrote  under  the  name  of  Dorotheus 
Sicurus.  He  composed  several  histories,  and  many  compilations  of  the  type  which 
Boswell  mentions  here,  evidently  gleaning  chiefly  from  other  German  and 
Netherlandish  scholars.  This  wrork,  published  at  Rotterdam  in  1692,  is  properly 
entitled  Consilia  et  Methodus  aurea  Studiorum  of  time  instituendorum. 

Boswell’s  punctuation  makes  it  appear  that  Fortius  V ossius  is  the  name  of 
one  man;  there  is,  however,  no  such  person.  V ossius  is  Gerhard  Johann  Voss 
( 1 577— 1 649),  classical  scholar  and  theologian,  born  at  Heidelberg;  he  was  the 
friend  of  Grotius  and  the  master  of  numerous  scholars,  among  whom  was  the 
Cornelius  Tollius  mentioned  by  Boswell  in  Hyf.  50.  He  declined  an  invitation 
to  teach  at  Cambridge,  but  accepted  the  degree  of  LL.D.  from  Oxford,  and  an 
appointment  as  prebend  without  residence  at  Canterbury  Cathedral.  His  last  years 
were  devoted  to  the  teaching  of  history  at  the  Athenaeum  of  Amsterdam. 

I  can  find  no  trace  of  any  Fortius,  and,  not  having  at  my  command  a  copy  of 
Crenius’s  collection,  I  cannot  verify  the  name.  I  believe  it  to  be  either  an  exag¬ 
gerated  Latinizing  or  a  careless  copying  of  the  form  Vorstius,  assumed  by  Johann 
Vorst  (1623-1676)  after  the  manner  of  scholars  in  his  day.  Vorst  was  born  at 
Wesselburg  in  Holstein,  and  after  graduating  from  Wittemberg  became  master 
at  various  colleges,  increasing  his  fame  by  editions  of  various  Latin  historians. 
I  am  inclined  to  identify  him  with  “Fortius”  the  more  because  he  was  well 
known  to  Crenius,  who  used  some  of  his  pamphlets  in  another  collection  such  as 
the  one  now  under  discussion- — Ofuscula  ad  historiam  ....  sacram  sfectantia. 
Crenius  accused  Vorstius  of  plagiarizing  because  he  did  not  always  mention  his 
sources,  but  it  appears  that  Crenius  quoted  the  man  he  thus  accused  without 
reference  on  several  occasions.  Some  scholars  even  incline  to  the  belief  that  the 
Ofuscula  was  the  compilation  of  Vorstius. 
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though  meant  only  as  a  counsel  for  improving  in  literature,  may 
be  well  applied  to  the  mo£t  essential  of  all  Studies,  the  Study  how 
to  live  to  the  beSt  advantage. 

The  ancient  precept  “yvatfh  oecujtov — Know  thyself,”2  which  by 
some  is  ascribed  to  Pythagoras,  and  by  others  is  so  venerated  as  to 
be  supposed  one  of  the  sacred  responses  of  the  oracle  at  Delphos, 
cannot  be  so  perfectly  obeyed  without  the  assistance  of  a  register 
of  one’s  life.  For  memory  is  so  frail  and  variable,  and  so  apt  to 
be  disturbed  and  confused  by  the  perpetual  succession  of  external 
objefts  and  mental  operations,  that  if  our  situation  be  not  limited 
indeed,  it  is  very  necessary  to  have  our  thoughts  and  aftions  pre¬ 
served  in  a  mode  not  subjeft  to  change,  if  we  would  have  a  fair 
and  diStinft  view  of  our  charafter.3 

This  consideration  joined  with  “the  importance  of  a  man  to 
himself”  has  had  some  effeSt  in  all  times.  For  we  find  that  many 
people  have  written  such  registers,  to  which  they  have  given  the 
name  of  Journals  or  Diaries ,  from  their  being  a  record  of  each 
day  in  the  course  of  life.  “The  importance  of  a  man  to  himself,” 


2  The  inscription  on  the  Temple  at  Delphi,  attributed  to  one  of  the  seven 
wise  men  of  Greece.  The  precept  is  credited  to  Thales  by  Diogenes  Laertius; 
Antisthenes  claims  it  for  Phemonoe,  with  the  comment  that  Chilo  had  appro¬ 
priated  it  as  his  own  (Diog.  Laert.,  Life  of  Thales ,  13).  Juvenal  later  ascribed 
it  directly  to  heaven  (Sat.,  II.  27) — 

E  caelo  descendit  yvo'lhl  (TEOa'TOV. 

As  in  so  many  of  the  Greek  quotations,  the  magazine  text  gave  the  phrase  with¬ 
out  proper  accents,  and  was  left  uncorrected  by  Boswell. 

See  also  Hyf.  7,  “reverence  thyself.” 

3  Cf.  Hehr.,  448,  where  Robertson  alludes  to  Boswell’s  note-taking  habits  as 
being  on  the  same  plane  with  the  recollections  of  a  good  memory;  Boswell  adds — 
“With  the  leave,  however,  of  this  elegant  historian,  no  man’s  memory  can 
preserve  fadls  or  sayings  with  such  fidelity  as  may  be  done  by  writing  them  down 
when  they  are  recent.”  See  also  ibid.,  479.  Johnson’s  constant  advice  to  all  his 
younger  friends  was  to  keep  a  journal,  written  always  “while  the  impression  is 
fresh,  for  it  will  not  be  the  same  a  week  afterwards”  (Life  of  J .,  2.  249). 
This  he  especially  enjoined  upon  persons  experiencing  the  novelties  of  travel, 
as  his  letters  to  Baretti,  Boswell,  Langton,  and  Saunders  Welch  show  (ibid.,  I. 
390,  423,  550;  3.  247);  see  also  his  remarks  in  Hebr.,  142: 

.  how  seldom  descriptions  correspond  with  realities;  and  the  reason  is,  that  people  do  not 
write  them  till  some  time  after,  and  then  their  imagination  has  added  circumstances.” 

Johnson  himself  could  not  keep  a  journal  regularly;  see  Birkbeck  Hill’s 
collected  references  on  the  subject,  Life  of  J.,  I.  501. 
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simply  considered,  is  not  a  subjett  of  ridicule  3  for,  in  reality,  a 
man  is  of  more  importance  to  himself  than  all  other  things  or 
persons  can  be.  The  ridicule  is,  when  self-importance  is  obtruded 
upon  others  to  whom  the  private  concerns  of  an  individual  are 
quite  insignificant.  A  diary,  therefore,  which  was  much  more 
common  in  the  la§!  age  than  in  this,  may  be  of  valuable  use  to 
the  person  who  writes  it,  and  yet  if  brought  forth  to  the  publick 
eye  may  expose  him  to  contempt,  unless  in  the  estimation  of  the 
few  who  think  much  and  minutely,  and  therefore  know  well  of 
what  little  parts  the  principal  extent  of  human  existence  is  com¬ 
posed.4 

Lord  Bacon  says,  in  one  of  his  essays — “It  is  a  Strange  thing 
that  in  sea  voyages,  where  there  is  nothing  to  be  seen  but  sky  and 
sea,  men  should  make  diaries  3  but  in  land-travel,  where  so  much 
is  to  be  observed,  for  the  moSt  part  they  omit  it  3  as  if  chance  were 
fitter  to  be  registered  than  observation.  Let  diaries,  therefore,  be 
brought  in  use.”5 

But  it  is  to  be  considered,  whether  little  being  to  be  seen  at  sea 


4  In  this  passage  Boswell  is  perhaps  thinking  of  a  conversation  with  Johnson 
in  1763  (Life  of  /.,  I.  501-2): 

He  recommended  to  me  to  keep  a  journal  of  my  life,  full  and  unreserved.  He  said  it 
would  be  a  very  good  exercise,  and  would  yield  me  great  satisfaflion  when  the  particulars 
were  faded  from  my  remembrance.  I  was  uncommonly  fortunate  in  having  had  a  previous 
coincidence  of  opinion  with  him  upon  this  subjeft,  for  I  had  kept  such  a  journal  for  some 

time . He  counselled  me  to  keep  it  private,  and  said  I  might  surely  have  a  friend  who 

would  burn  it  in  case  of  my  death.  From  this  habit  I  have  been  enabled  to  give  the  world  so 
many  anecdotes,  which  would  otherwise  have  been  loft  to  posterity.  I  mentioned  that  I  was 
afraid  I  put  into  my  journal  too  many  little  incidents.  Johnson.  “There  is  nothing,  Sir,  too 
little  for  so  little  a  creature  as  man.  It  is  by  Studying  little  things  that  we  attain  the  great 
art  of  having  as  little  misery  and  as  much  happiness  as  possible.” 

See  also  ibid.,  2.  4 10.  The  use  of  the  journal  was  to  enable  a  man  to  watch 
the  history  of  his  mind  (ibid.,  3.  258): 

I  talked  of  publishing  [Sibbald’s  account  of  his  life].  Mrs.  Thrale.  “.  .  .  .  To  discover 
such  weakness,  exposes  a  man  when  he  is  gone.”  Johnson.  “Nay,  it  is  an  honeft  pi&ure  of 
human  nature.  How  often  are  the  primary  motives  of  our  greatest  aftions  as  small  as  Sib¬ 
bald’s . ”  Mrs.  Thrale.  “But  may  they  not  be  forgotten?”  Johnson.  “No,  Madam,  a 

man  loves  to  review  his  own  mind.  That  is  the  use  of  a  diary,  or  journal.”  Lord  Trimles- 
town.  “True,  Sir.  As  the  ladies  love  to  see  themselves  in  a  glass;  so  a  man  likes  to  see 

himself  in  his  journal.”  Boswell.  “A  very  pretty  allusion . And  as  a  lady  adjufls  her 

dress  before  a  mirror,  a  man  adjusts  his  charafter  by  looking  at  his  journal.” 

Cf.  ibid.,  2.  249;  3.  295;  Hebr.,  3  10. 

5  Boswell  has  copied  carelessly  from  Bacon’s  eighteenth  essay,  Of  Travel: 
following  “land-travel,”  “where”  should  be  “wherein,”  and  the  last  sentence 
should  be  separated  from  what  precedes  only  by  a  colon. 
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is  not  the  very  reason  why  a  diary  is  so  regularly  kept  on  ship¬ 
board.  For  what  is  difficult  to  be  done  will  generally  be  avoided, 
from  the  indolence,  or  rather  aversion  to  Stated  labour,  which  is 
so  prevalent ;  whereas  what  is  easy  and  quickly  dispatched  will  be 
habitually  performed,  almoSt  without  any  consciousness  of  exer¬ 
tion.  The  changes  of  the  weather,  the  movements  of  the  ship, 
the  prospects  of  land,  and  a  few  occasional  incidents  are  all  that 
can  be  expefted  in  a  nautical  ephemeris;  though  sometimes  the 
commander  of  a  vessel  is  a  man  of  more  than  ordinary  curiosity 
and  observation,  and  keeps  a  journal  of  greater  variety.  There  is 
at  the  India-House  a  very  large  colleftion  of  the  journals  which 
the  captains  of  all  the  company’s  ships  are  obliged  to  keep  of  their 
voyages.  Amongst  these  there  are  a  few  of  the  kind  which  I  have 
now  mentioned,  of  which  I  have  been  obligingly  allowed  inspec¬ 
tion.  I  remember  one  in  particular  which  not  only  mentions  every 
remarkable  circumstance  of  every  sort  that  occurred,  but  is  en¬ 
riched  with  drawings  which  convey  clear  and  diStinft  ideas  of  the 
several  objefts,  whether  animal  or  vegetable. 

But  it  is  a  work  of  very  great  labour  and  difficulty  to  keep  a 
journal  of  life,  occupied  in  various  pursuits,  mingled  with  con¬ 
comitant  speculations  and  reflebtions,  in  so  much,  that  I  do  not 
think  it  possible  to  do  it  unless  one  has  a  peculiar  talent  for 
abridging.  I  have  tried  it  in  that  way,  when  it  has  been  my  good 
fortune  to  live  in  a  multiplicity  of  instructive  and  entertaining 
scenes,  and  I  have  thought  my  notes  like  portable  soup,  of  which 
a  little  bit  by  being  dissolved  in  water  will  make  a  good  large 
dish ;  for  their  subStance  by  being  expanded  in  words  would  fill  a 
volume.  Sometimes  it  has  occurred  to  me  that  a  man  should  not 
live  more  than  he  can  record,  as  a  farmer  should  not  have  a  larger 
crop  than  he  can  gather  in.6  And  I  have  regretted  that  there  is 
no  invention  for  getting  an  immediate  and  exabt  transcript  of  the 
mind,  like  that  instrument  by  which  a  copy  of  a  letter  is  at  once 
taken  off. 

Perhaps  it  may  not  be  for  the  advantage  of  every  one  to  keep 
a  diary.  Should  a  man  of  great  force  of  mind,  impetuous  in 
undertaking,  and  ardent  in  aftivity,  examine  himself  frequently 


8Cf.  Boswell’s  doubts  as  to  his  capacity  for  acquiring  wisdom — Life  of  J.,  3. 
460;  Hyp.  4  n.  15. 
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with  nice  attention,  it  might  weaken  and  relax  his  powers,  as 
taking  it  often  to  pieces  will  hurt  the  machinery  of  a  watch.  The 
important  events  and  larger  circumstances  may  be  daily  committed 
to  writing.  But  he  muSt  not  Stop  to  examine  the  springs,  or  point 
out  the  detail,  though  these  are  what  a  philosopher  would  be  moSt 
desirous  [to]7  know. 

It  is,  no  doubt,  a  very  interesting  occupation  to  record  one’s 
own  life,  and  supposing  it  to  be  skilfully  done,  so  as  not  to  con¬ 
sume  too  much  time,  I  should  think  it  a  practice  to  be  generally 
recommended.  That  the  pra&ice  is  ancient,  I  cannot  doubt  from 
what  Horace  says  of  Lucilius,  in  a  passage  which  always  pleased 
me  exceedingly, 

“Ille  velut  fidis  arcana  sodalibus  olim , 

Credebat  libris ;  neque ,  si  male  cesserat ,  usquam , 

Decurrens  alio ,  neque  si  bene:  quo  fit  ut  omnis 
V otivd  pateat  veluti  descripta  labellay 
Vita  senis. 

Behold  him  frankly  to  his  book  impart, 

As  to  a  friend,  the  secrets  of  his  heart: 

To  write  was  all  his  aim,  too  heedless  bard, 

And  well  or  ill,  unworthy  his  regard. 

Hence  the  old  man  Stands  open  to  your  view, 

Though  with  a  careless  hand  the  piece  he  drew.” 

Francis. 

I  give  Francis’s  translation  because  I  have  no  other  at  hand, 
and  do  not  at  present  find  myself  able  to  give  a  better.  But  I  am 
not  satisfied  with  it,  because  it  plainly  applies  to  Lucilius  only  as 
an  author,  in  which  sense,  Francis  understands  the  passage,  as  he 
has  told  us  in  the  following  note: — “We  are  yet  to  enquire  what 
Horace  designs  by  neque  si  bene ,  neque  si  male  cesserat.  The 


‘  Inserted  by  the  editor.  For  other  odd  omissions  of  this  sort,  left  uncorrected 
by  Boswell,  see  n.  io  following,  and  Hyp.  65  n.  6;  69  notes  5  and  15. 

Contrast  to  the  statements  in  this  paragraph  concerning  detail,  Boswell’s  usual 
distaste  for  minute  examination  (Hyp.  23,  24,  37,  65,  and  notes).  Johnson’s 
usual  good  sense  kept  him  from  sharing  Boswell’s  worries  about  the  amount  a 
diary  should  contain,  or  the  effect  of  keeping  one;  cf.  Life  of  J.,  4.  203-4: 

[Johnson].  “It  is  a  very  good  cuftom  to  keep  a  journal  for  a  man’s  own  use;  he  may 
write  upon  a  card  a  day  all  that  is  necessary  to  be  written,  after  he  has  had  experience  of  life. 
At  firft  there  is  a  great  deal  to  be  written,  because  there  is  a  great  deal  of  novelty;  but  when 
once  a  man  has  settled  his  opinions,  there  is  seldom  much  to  be  set  down.” 
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commentators  understand  the  words  to  mean  the  good  or  bad 
condition  of  his  private  affairs.  But  there  is  no  kind  of  appearance, 
that  Lucilius  filled  his  writings  with  his  personal  concernments, 
or  the  State  of  his  domestic  affairs.  An  affeftation  so  remarkable 
would  rise  at  firSt  view,  in  the  numerous  fragments  that  remain 
of  his  works.  We  perceive  nothing  like  it,  and  may  therefore 
receive  another  meaning  from  Dr.  Bentley,  “ Nusquam  alio ,  quam 
ad  libros  decurrens  seu  bene  si  cesserat  in  scribendo,  sen  male , 
whatever  was  his  poetical  good  or  ill  fortune,  he  Still  indulged  his 
passion  for  writing.  From  hence  we  may  perceive  his  good  or  bad 
days  5  his  lucky  or  unlucky  moments,  which  Horace  means  when 
he  says,  Lucilius  gave  us  a  picture  of  his  life,  his  poetical  life,  in 
his  writings.”8 


8  Sat.,  2.  1.30  ff.  Boswell’s  faulty  punctuation  here  (as  in  his  quotation 
from  the  review  of  Rutty’s  diary  in  following  paragraphs)  creates  confusion  as 
to  how  much  of  the  quoted  note  belongs  to  one  writer  and  how  much  to  the 
other.  The  fact  is  that  the  whole  comment,  from  We  are  yet  to  enquire  down  to 
poetical  life  in  his  writings,  is  quoted  from  Francis.  He  in  turn  quoted  the  Latin 
paraphrase  of  Horace’s  line  from  Bentley,  adding  a  loose  translation  of  Bentley’s 
Latin  comment;  the  passage  thus  adapted  originally  ran, 

.  .  .  .  hoc  eft,  Nusquam  alio  -prceterquam  ad  libros  decurrens,  seu  bene  ei  cesserat  in  scribendo, 
seu  male.  Scilicet  quovis  ille  die  scribere  amabat,  sive  aptus  turn  ad  studium,  seu,  ut  ssepe  usu 
venit,  ineptior;  seu  Musis  faventibus,  sive  aversis. 

Properly,  therefore,  the  usual  marks  for  quotation  within  quotation  should  sur¬ 
round  only  the  sentence  Nusquam  ....  scribendo,  seu  male. 

Philip  Francis  (1708?  — 1773),  whose  translations  of  Horace  Boswell  has 
quoted  so  frequently,  was  famous  chiefly  for  this  work,  although  he  attempted 
other  translation  and  a  drama.  He  became  attached  to  the  Fox  family,  with  the 
result  that  Churchill  alluded  to  him  in  The  Author  as  “atheisf  chaplain  of  an 
atheiSl  lord.”  Sir  Philip  Francis,  supposed  author  of  the  Junius  letters,  was  his 
son.  Of  the  translations  from  Horace  (1742—1746)  Johnson  said  ( Life  of  J ., 
3.  405),  “Francis  has  done  it  the  beft;  I’ll  take  his,  five  out  of  six,  againSt 
them  all.” 

Richard  Bentley  (1662-1742),  of  whom  Johnson  said  “No  man  knows  as 
much  Greek  and  Latin,”  and  “You  will  admire  Bentley  more  when  wrong, 
than  Jason  when  right”  ( Life  of  J.,  2.  508;  4.  251 ;  Hebr.,  198),  was  one  of 
the  greatest  classical  students,  if  not  one  of  the  greatest  classical  scholars,  that 
England  ever  produced.  He  combined  extraordinary  control  of  classical  material 
with  a  confidence  and  daring  that  made  his  textual  criticism  convincing  and 
decisive.  He  took  the  degree  of  D.D.  in  1696,  a  year  after  becoming  keeper  of 
the  royal  library;  in  1700  he  was  appointed  master  of  Trinity  College,  Cam¬ 
bridge.  Both  of  these  institutions  were  in  need  of  reform,  which  Bentley  dealt 
to  them  with  laudable  vigor,  and  at  the  expense  of  long  quarrels.  His  fame 
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I  cannot  give  up  the  opinion  which  I  have  ever  held,  even  to 
Bentley,  a  critick  whom  I  sincerely  respebl,  especially  when  I  am 
supported  by  the  commentators.  It  is  clear  to  me  that  by  libris 
the  poet  meant  journals  or  diaries,  and  that  vita  signifies  life  in 
its  plain  and  usual  sense,  and  not  its  metaphorical  sense.  I  shall, 
therefore,  inscribe  upon  a  che§t  containing  my  journal. 

V  otiva  fate  at  veluti  descrifta  tabella 

Vita  Senis.0 

The  chief  objection  against  keeping  a  diary  fairly  registered, 
which  [records?  ] 10  the  Slate  of  our  minds,  and  all  the  little  occur¬ 
rences  by  which  we  are  intimately  affefted,  is  the  danger  of  its  fall¬ 
ing  into  the  hands  of  other  people,  who  may  make  use  of  it  to  our 
prejudice.  An  Hypochondriack  is  particularly  prone  to  think  of 
himself.  Uneasiness  dire<5ts  his  attention  inwards.  I  have  kept  a 
diary  for  considerable  portions  of  my  life.  And,  in  order  to  guard 
againSt  deteStion  of  what  I  wished  to  be  concealed,  I  once  wrote 
parts  of  it  in  a  charafter  of  my  own  invention,  by  way  of  a  cypher, 
but  having  given  over  the  practice  for  several  years,  I  forgot  my 
alphabet,  so  that  all  that  is  written  in  it  muSt  for  ever  remain  as 
unintelligible  to  myself  as  to  others.  This  was  merely  a  loss.  But 
a  much  worse  circumstance  happened.  I  left  a  large  parcel  of 
diary  in  Holland  to  be  sent  after  me  to  Britain  with  other  papers. 
It  was  fairly  written  out,  and  contained  many  things  which  I 
should  be  very  sorry  to  have  communicated  except  to  my  mo§l 
intimate  friends ;  the  packages  having  been  loosened,  some  of  the 
other  papers  were  chafed  and  spoiled  with  water,  but  the  Diary 
was  missing.  I  was  sadly  vexed,  and  felt  as  if  a  part  of  my  vitals 
had  been  separated  from  me,  and  all  the  consolation  I  received 
from  a  very  good  friend,  to  whom  I  wrote  in  the  mo£l  earnest 


rests  chiefly  on  his  Dissertation  on  the  Efistles  of  Phalaris  (1699)  and  his 
Terence  (1726);  the  edition  of  Horace,  gotten  out  in  the  midst  of  strife  with 
the  fellows  of  his  college  (1711),  was  done  in  haste  and,  in  spite  of  its  indubi¬ 
table  learning  and  imagination,  is  over-emended,  and  without  feeling  for  the 
poetic  qualities  of  the  author. 

a  Boswell  may  or  may  not  have  used  these  lines  for  his  own  journals,  now 
lost;  it  is  certain  that  he  employed  them  as  the  motto  for  the  Life  of  Johnson. 

10  Inserted  by  the  editor.  For  other  omissions  left  uncorrected  by  Boswell 
see  n.  7  above. 
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anxiety  to  make  enquiry  if  it  could  be  found  any  where,  was,  that 
he  could  discover  no  trace  of  it,  though  he  had  made  diligent 
search  in  all  the  little  houses,  so  trifling  did  it  appear  to  him.  I 
comfort  myself  with  supposing  that  it  has  been  totally  destroyed 
in  the  carrying.  For,  indeed  it  is  a  Strange  disagreeable  thought, 
that  what  may  be  properly  enough  called  so  much  of  one’s  mind 
should  be  in  the  possession  of  a  Stranger,  or  perhaps  of  an  enemy. 
This  should  serve  as  a  lesson  not  to  write  any  thing  in  a  Diary, 
the  discovery  of  which  may  do  one  essential  hurt,  unless  the 
person  who  writes  it  carries  his  diary  continually  about  with  him, 
and  can  take  as  good  care  of  it  as  Caesar  did  of  his  Commentaries. 

If  a  Diary  be  honeStly  and  judiciously  kept,  it  will  not  only 
be  immediately  useful  to  the  person  who  keeps  it,  but  will  afford 
the  moSt  authentick  materials  for  writing  his  life,  which,  if  he  is 
at  all  eminent,  will  always  be  an  acceptable  addition  to  literature ; 
and  in  some  instances  it  will  give  the  mo£t  genuine  view  of  many 
of  the  events  and  charadters  of  the  time.11  Diaries  have  been  kept 
by  persons  of  all  ranks  and  denominations,  and  I  fancy  there  is 
not  one  that  will  not  in  some  degree  interest  an  inquirer  into 
human  nature.  I  was  lately  reading  the  Diary  of  that  illustrious 


11  Boswell  knew  that  the  Life  of  Johnson ,  which  was  of  course  a  develop¬ 
ment  of  his  own  journals,  would  be  just  such  a  “genuine  view”  of  eighteenth- 
century  life;  cf.  his  letter  to  Dempster  ( Letters  of  B.,  2.  435),  and  to  Temple 
(ibid.,  2.  388): 

.  .  .  .  two  quarto  volumes  for  one  life  would  have  appeared  exorbitant,  though  in  truth  it  is  a 
view  of  much  of  the  literature  and  many  of  the  literary  men  of  Great  Britain  for  more  than 
half  a  century. 

Sir  William  Forbes  said  much  the  same  thing  to  him  of  the  Journal  of  a 
Tour  to  the  Hebrides  ( Hebr .,  472). 

For  Boswell’s  methods  of  collecting  his  notes  and  expanding  them,  his  ideal 
of  “exadt  transcript  of  conversations,”  and  the  numerous  affronts  he  endured  in 
taking  down  his  data  with  precision,  see  Life  of  7.,  Index  under  Boswell,  Jour¬ 
nal.  In  regard  to  information — “authentick  information” — concerning  John¬ 
son,  he  was  so  utterly  conscienceless  as  to  be  slightly  annoyed  that  Mrs.  Boswell 
did  not  secretly  copy  parts  of  Dr.  Johnson’s  journal  for  the  good  of  mankind, 
while  he  was  in  the  Hebrides  (Hebr.,  59): 

He  also  left  [in  an  open  drawer,  of  which  he  gave  my  wife  the  charge]  one  volume  of  a 
pretty  full  and  curious  Diary  of  his  Life,  of  which  I  have  a  few  fragments;  but  the  book 
has  been  destroyed.  I  wish  female  curiosity  had  been  ftrong  enough  to  have  had  it  all  tran¬ 
scribed;  which  might  easily  have  been  done;  and  I  should  think  the  theft,  being  pro  bono 
publico,  might  have  been  forgiven.  But  I  may  be  wrong. 
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and  much  injured  prelate  Archbishop  Laud,  which  the  violent  and 
oppressive  rage  of  rebellion  dragged  forth  as  part  of  the  evidence 
againft  him.  It  is  estimable  not  only  for  the  fragments  which  it 
contains  of  important  history,  but  for  the  tender,  humane,  and 
pious  sentiments  which  it  undeniably  proves  were  the  constant 
current  of  his  mind.  Let  the  following  excerpts  suffice: 

“January  25.  It  was  Sunday.  I  was  alone  and  languishing 
with  I  know  not  what  sadness.” — Here  I  venture  to  claim  con¬ 
nection  with  him;  for  this  surely  was  Hypochondria. 

“OCtober  2.  Saturday.  In  the  evening  at  Mr.  Windebank’s, 
my  ancient  servant,  Adam  Torless,  fell  into  a  swoon,  and  we  had 
much  ado  to  recover  him,  but  I  thank  God  we  did. 

“January  30.  Sunday  night,  my  dream  of  my  blessed  Lord 
and  Saviour  Jesus  ChriCt.  One  of  the  moCt  comfortable  passages 
that  ever  I  had  in  my  life. 

“July  3.  Sunday  in  my  sleep  his  MajeCty  King  James  ap¬ 
peared  to  me.  I  saw  him  only  passing  by  swiftly,  pleasant,  and 
serene  countenance.  In  passing  he  saw  me,  beckoned  to  me,  smiled, 
and  was  immediately  withdrawn  from  my  sight.” 

The  superstition  which  is  to  be  found  in  his  Diary,  such  as  his 
taking  notice  of  two  Robin  red-breaSts  flying  into  his  Study,  and 
his  picture  having  fallen  down,  inStead  of  lessening  his  character 
in  my  opinion  throws  a  peculiar  kind  of  sanCtity  around  it,  which 
it  would  be  presumptuous  to  question.12 

There  is  a  Diary  of  a  very  different  character,  called  “A  spirit¬ 
ual  Diary  and  Soliloquies,  by  John  Rutty,  M.D.”  published  in 
two  volumes,  quarto.  In  the  Critical  Review  for  March,  1777, 
there  is  an  account  of  this  singular  curious  work,  introduced  with 


12  Cf.  Hyf.  48  on  dreams,  and  26,  55,  in  which  Boswell  declares  himself  no 
enemy  to  superstition. 

William  Laud,  as  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  had  supported  with  narrow 
tactlessness  the  forms  and  tenets  of  the  established  church  against  dissenters  and 
their  sympathizers,  and  given  assistance  to  the  promulgation  of  the  theory  of 
divine  right  of  kings;  it  went  hard  with  him  therefore  as  the  power  of  the 
Puritans  increased,  both  Parliament  and  court  blaming  him  as  the  chief  source 
of  all  disagreements.  Six  months  after  he  had  been  imprisoned  in  the  Tower, 
Parliament  ordered  Prynne  to  search  Laud’s  papers,  and  a  mutilated  edition  of 
his  diary  was  forthwith  published  (1643).  A  great  part  of  the  charge  against 
him  was  the  accusation  of  sympathy  with  “popery”;  he  was  executed  in  Jan¬ 
uary  1645. 
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some  observations  so  good,  that  in  justice  both  to  the  writer  of 
them  and  my  readers,  I  cannot  but  transcribe  them.” 

There  are  few  writers,  who  have  gained  any  reputation  by 
recording  their  own  actions.  The  attempt  is  attended  with  peculiar 
difficulty  and  danger.  If  an  author  speaks  of  his  virtues  or  his 
exploits,  he  runs  the  hazard  of  being  censured  for  his  vanity  and 
orientation.  If  he  descends  to  the  trivial  circumstances  of  private 
life,  he  makes  himself  ridiculous  by  supposing  that  the  world  will 
concern  itself  with  his  domeStick  occurrences.  We  may  reduce  the 
egotiSls  to  four  classes.  In  the  firSt  we  have  Julius  Csesar:  he 
relates  his  own  transactions  3  but  he  relates  them  with  peculiar 
grace  and  dignity 3  and  his  narrative  is  supported  by  the  greatness 
of  his  character  and  achievements.  In  the  second  class  we  have 
Marcus  Antoninus:  this  writer  has  given  us  a  series  of  reflections 
on  his  own  life  3  but  his  sentiments  are  so  noble,  his  morality  so 
sublime,  that  his  meditations  are  universally  admired.  In  the 
third  class,  we  have  some  others  of  tolerable  credit,  who  have 
given  importance  to  their  own  private  hiCtory  by  an  intermixture 
of  literary  anecdotes,  and  the  occurrences  of  their  own  times:  the 
celebrated  Huetius  has  published  an  entertaining  volume  upon 
this  plan,  “ De  Rebus  ad  eum  pertinentibus !”  In  the  fourth  class, 
we  have  the  journalists,  temporal  and  spiritual,  Elias  Ashmole, 
William  Tilly,  George  Whitfield,  John  WeStley,  and  a  thousand 
other  old  women  and  fanatics,  writers  of  memoirs  and  meditations. 


13  For  Boswell’s  delight  in  reviews,  cf.  Boszvelliana,  275: 

The  extra&s  of  a  book  given  in  the  review  often  please  us  much  more  than  the  book 
itself  does.  The  extrafts  are  embellished  and  illustrated  with  criticism.  It  is  like  collops  well- 
seasoned  and  served  up  with  a  good  sauce,  which  are  better  eating  than  the  sirloin  or  rump 
from  whence  they  are  cut. 

See  also  Hyf.  14,  41,  62. 

Boswell’s  careless  punctuation  gives  no  indication  of  the  points  at  which  the 
quotation  from  the  review  begins  and  ends.  The  paragraph  beginning  There  are 
few  writers  and  ending  writers  of  memoirs  and  meditations  is  taken  from  the 
review;  so  are  the  items  from  the  diary.  The  biographical  note  on  Dr.  Rutty, 
and  the  comment  beginning  The  fictitious  journals  in  the  Sfectator  are  Boswell’s 
own  remarks.  It  is  enlightening  to  compare  this  passage  with  the  Life  of  J., 
3.  194—95,  in  which  Boswell  reproduces  the  same  selections  from  the  review  be¬ 
cause  they  had  amused  Johnson  so  much.  In  the  Life  Boswell  carefully  separates 
the  quoted  portions  from  his  own  words  by  proper  introduction  and  punctuation, 
corrects  the  misspelling  of  W hitepeld  and  Wesley,  italicizes  the  words  Huetius, 
first,  second ,  third,  fourth,  and  omits  the  unintelligible  note  “(I  sp.  a  brocher).” 
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Dr.  Rutty  was  an  Irish  physician  of  merit,  and  one  of  the 
people  called  Quakers.  His  Diary  is  written  with  an  honeSt  sim¬ 
plicity  and  conscientious  self-examination  which  are  rarely  to  be 
found,  so  that  while  we  cannot  but  laugh,  we  muSt  feel  a  char¬ 
itable  regard  for  him.  I  shall  insert  some  specimens: 

“Tenth  month,  1753 — 17  and  18,  Morose  on  trifles. 

“Second  month,  1 7 54,  weak  and  fretful. 

“Third  month,  15.  The  pipe  enslaves. 

“Twelfth  month,  17.  An  Hypochondriack;  obnubilation  from 
wind  and  indigestion.  (I  sp.  a  brocher.) 

“Fifth  month,  1753 — 31.  O  my  doggedness. 

“Ninth  month.  An  overdose  of  whisky. 

“Sixth  month,  1756.  FeaSted  a  little  piggishly. 

“FirSt  month,  1757 — 22.  A  little  swinish  at  dinner  and  repaSt. 

“Second  month,  14.  Snappish  on  faSting.  27.  Avant,  Satan! 
the  Lord  is  Strengthening  and  promoting  my  progress.” 

The  fictitious  journals  in  the  Spectator  and  other  periodical 
papers  are  not  more  curious  than  this  true  and  faithful  register.14 

For  my  own  part  I  have  so  long  accuStomed  myself  to  write  a 
Diary,  that  when  I  omit  it  the  day  seems  to  be  loSt,  though  for 
the  moSt  part  I  put  down  nothing  but  immaterial  faCts  which  it 
can  serve  no  purpose  of  any  value  to  record.  For  instance,  the 
Diary  of  this  day  will  be  little  more  than  that  “I  sat  quietly  at 
home,  and  wrote  The  Hypochondriack,  No.  LXVI.  on  Diaries.” 


14  The  Sfectator  317,  323,  332. 
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[ON  MEMORY] 

To  5e  pvruiovEtmxov  eoti  pvf||ir|g  xai  dvapvf|cea>g  amov  te  xal  tapEtov. 

— Nemesius. 

Memory  comprises  the  power  of  recollecting  and  storing  up  ideas.” 

— Johnson.1 

TN  THE  researches  which  I  have  Studied  to  make  into  the  human 
mind,  none  of  its  faculties  have  appeared  to  me  so  very  inex¬ 
plicable  as  memory.  I  once  relieved  myself  from  abStradt  specu¬ 
lation2  upon  the  subjedt,  by  an  effusion  of  the  following  lines, 
which,  if  not  good  verse,  do  at  leadt  contain  some  thinking: 

“While  metaphysicks  rack  the  sickly  brain, 

What  Memory  is  can  any  man  explain? 

Can  any  man  with  any  clearness  tell 

How  is  produced  what  we  all  know  so  well? 

If  human  souls  are  of  an  essence  pure, 

How  fix  ideas  in  them  to  endure? 

And  if  material,  canSt  not  thou,  Monro,3 
The  little  cells  of  our  ideas  show? 

Ah!  no.  For  here  we  ever,  ever  find 
That  all  philosophers  alike  are  blind.” 


1  Unless  it  was  turned  off  in  some  unrecorded  conversation,  this  translation 
was  not  made  by  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson;  neither  can  I  find  any  Johnson  to  whom 
a  translation  of  the  whole  work  is  attributed.  I  hazard  the  suggestion  that  the 
sentence  may  have  been  translated  in  the  course  of  a  sermon  by  the  teacher  and 
classical  scholar  Thomas  Johnson,  entitled  The  Insufficiency  of  the  Law  of 
Nature  (published  1731).  Since  I  am  not  able  to  examine  this  composition,  my 
suggestion  must  remain  an  unverified  guess. 

The  magazine  text  for  this  passage  omitted  the  accents  from  TO  and  5e,  and 
gave  pvripovEUTtxov  for  pvr]povEUTix6v;  aixiov  for  amov;  taplov  for  xa- 
fXElOV.  Boswell  made  no  corrections. 

2  Cf.  Hyf.  10,  26,  53,  65  for  other  evidences  of  this  nervousness  resulting 
from  “abflradt  speculation.”  For  Boswell’s  researches  into  the  human  mind,  see 
Hyf.  6,  7,  48,  63,  and  notes. 

3  It  is  possible  that  Boswell  wrote  his  effusion  the  very  year  in  which  this 
essay  was  written  (1783).  In  that  year  Dr.  Alexander  Monro  secundus  (1733— 
1817),  the  greatest  of  a  family  of  physicians  and  anatomists,  brought  out  the 
work  for  which  he  is  chiefly  famous — Observations  on  the  Structure  and  Func- 
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To  define  Memory  with  precision  is  no  easy  matter.  Cicero ,  in 
his  admirable  work  De  Orator e ,  gives  it  thus:  ((Memoria  efl  per 
quam  animus  repetit  ilia  qua;  juerunt  thesaurus  rerum  inventarum 
— Memory  is  the  faculty  by  which  the  mind  recalls  the  ideas 
which  have  existed  in  it,  and  is  a  treasury  of  the  things  which  it 
has  found.”  But  Shill  we  are  not  told  how  the  faculty  is  exercised 
in  either  of  those  ways.  Nemesiusy  one  of  the  fathers  who  is  not 
much  known,  and  whose  name  is  not  to  be  found  in  Bayle’s 
Dictionary,* * * 4  defines  it  to  the  same  effect  with  Cicero ,  but  in  fewer 
words  in  the  motto  of  this  paper.  He  deserves  to  be  more  read, 
and  to  have  more  fame;  for  he  has  left  us  a  treatise  “De  Natura 
Hominis — Of  the  Nature  of  Man,”  so  well  considered  and  com¬ 
posed,  that  the  bet:  parts  of  what  has  been  published,  one  age 
after  another,  and  in  various  languages,  as  metaphysicks  are  to  be 
found  there.  He  gives  a  curious  system  of  the  inflrument  of 
Memory,  which  he  says  is  the  la§l  or  inner  ventricle  of  the  brain, 
whereas  the  firit  or  outer  ventricles  are  the  instruments  of  percep¬ 
tion  or  thought.  He  affirms  that,  according  as  you  hurt  one  or 
other  of  those  instruments,  you  deStroy  either  of  the  faculties,  and 
he  gives  a  very  entertaining  experimental  account  of  instances  in 
confirmation  of  his  theory. 

But  Still  we  are  left  quite  in  the  dark  as  to  the  essential  nature 


tions  of  the  Nervous  System — containing  the  results  of  observations  so  meticulous 

as  to  be  virtual  discoveries  of  new  facts  regarding  the  brain.  Boswell  would  con¬ 
sider  such  a  work  a  “sufficiently  corporeal”  support  of  material,  or  “mechanical,” 

theories  of  life  (cf.  Hyp.  6  n.  4;  63).  Boswell  consulted  this  gentleman  on 
Dr.  Johnson’s  health  in  1784  ( Life  of  J.,  4.  303  ff.). 

4  Nemesius,  bishop  of  Emesa  in  Syria  (fl.  390),  endeavors  in  his  treatise  On 
Human  Nature  to  create  a  system  of  anthropology  from  the  point  of  view  of 
Christian  philosophy.  He  seems  to  have  had  a  greater  grasp  of  physiology  than 
Aristotle  or  Galen,  and  at  one  time  was  credited  with  having  preceded  Harvey 
in  a  discovery  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood — an  interpretation  of  certain  of 
his  statements  no  longer  accepted.  The  Platonic  doctrines  introduced  in  his  pages 
show  the  influence  of  Hellenism  on  the  Christianity  of  the  fourth  century. 

It  was  Bayle’s  Biographical ,  Historical ,  and  Critical  Dictionary  which  John¬ 
son  praised  as  “a  very  useful  work  for  those  to  consult  who  love  the  biographical 
part  of  literature,  which  is  what  I  love  mosT’  ( Life  of  J.,  1.  492).  It  was 
recommended  also  by  Lord  Chesterfield  to  his  son  (Letter  48)  as  a  “proper  book 
to  take  for  the  little  intervals  of  idle  time  that  everybody  has  in  the  course  of 
the  day.”  For  other  collections  of  biographical  data,  and  their  uses,  cf. 
Hyp.  6,  63. 
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of  the  faculty  of  Memory,  and  the  manner  in  which  its  operations 
are  performed.  When  we  talk  of  a  Storehouse  of  our  ideas,  we 
are  only  forming  an  imagination  of  something  similar  to  an  en¬ 
closed  portion  of  space  in  which  material  objefts  are  reposited. 
But  who  ever  addually  saw  this  Storehouse,  or  can  have  any  clear 
perception  of  it  when  he  endeavours  by  thinking  closely  to  get  a 
diStindt  view  of  it?  It  is  “the  fabrick  of  a  vision,”5  and  every  can¬ 
did  man  who  has  fairly  tried  to  get  at  it  will  confess  that  he  can 
have  no  confidence  that  it  exists.  I  had  the  honour  to  have  a  con¬ 
versation  with  Voltaire  on  this  subjeft.  I  asked  him,  if  he  could 
give  me  any  notion  of  the  situation  of  our  ideas  which  we  have 
totally  forgotten  at  the  time,  yet  shall  afterwards  recolleSl.  He 
paused,  meditated  a  little,  and  acknowledged  his  ignorance  in  the 
spirit  of  a  philosophical  poet,  by  repeating  as  a  very  happy  allusion 
a  passage  in  Thomson’s  Seasons — Aye,  said  he,  “Where  sleep  the 
winds  when  it  is  calm?”6 7 

Locke ,  in  his  essay  concerning  Human  Understanding,  exerts 
himself  in  vain  to  explain  memory,  though  he  treats  of  it  with  all 
his  ability  and  ingenuity  in  the  chapter  Of  Retention.  He  firSf 
adopts  the  ordinary  definition: — “Memory  is  as  it  were  the  Store¬ 
house'  of  our  ideas  5  for  the  narrow  mind  of  man  not  being  capable 
of  having  many  ideas  under  view  and  consideration  at  once,  it  was 
necessary  fo  have  a  Repository  to  lay  up  those  ideas  which  at 
another  time  it  might  have  use  of.”  As,  however,  his  penetration 
could  not  but  see  that  all  this  is  absolutely  incompatible  with  a 
spiritual  substance  which  mind  is,  he,  immediately  without  any  in¬ 
terruption  or  preparation  whatever,  proceeds  very  quietly,  though 


5  Tempest,  4.  1  .  151.  The  phrase  is  quoted  again  in  Hyp.  7. 

6  For  this  conversation  with  Voltaire,  see  the  amusing  imaginative  account  in 
Tinker,  Young  Boswell,  58,  and  Boswell’s  report  to  Rousseau  ( Letters  of  B., 
1.  66) : 

J’ai  ete  chez  M.  de  Voltaire.  Sa  conversation  eft  la  plus  brillante  que  j’ai  jamais  entendu. 
J’avois  avec  lui  un  entretien  tete-a-tete  pendant  une  heure.  C’etoit  un  entretien  tres  serieux. 
II  me  parloit  de  sa  religion  naturelle  d’une  manierre  dont  j’etois  frappe.  Non  obflant  tout  ce 
qui  eft  arrive,  vous  l’aurriez  aime  ce  soir  la.  Je  me  disois,  Aut  Erasmus  aut  Diabolus. 

Voltaire  quoted  from  Thomson’s  Winter. 

7  The  italics  throughout  the  quotations  from  Locke  (Bk.  2,  chap.  10)  are 
Boswell’s. 
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moft  effectually,  to  contradict  what  he  has  been  assuming,  and  to 
annihilate  this  supposed  Storehouse  and  repository. 

“But  our  ideas  being  nothing  but  actual  perceptions  in  the  mind,  which 
cease  to  he  any  thing  when  there  is  no  perception  of  them,  this  laying  uf 
of  our  ideas  in  the  repository  of  the  memory  signifies  no  more  but  this, 
that  the  mind  has  a  power,  in  many  cases,  to  revive  perceptions  which  it 
has  once  had,  with  this  additional  perception  annexed  to  them,  that  it  has 
had  them  before;  and  in  this  sense  it  is  that  our  ideas  are  said  to  be  in 
our  memories,  when  indeed  they  are  actually  no  where;  but  only  there  is 
an  ability  in  the  mind,  when  it  will,  to  revive  them  again,  and  as  it  were 
paint  them  anew  on  itself,  though  some  with  more,  some  with  less  diffi¬ 
culty  ;  some  more  lively,  and  others  more  obscurely.  And  thus  it  is,  by 
the  assistance  of  this  faculty,  that  we  are  said  to  have  all  those  ideas  in 
our  understandings,  which  though  we  do  not  adtually  contemplate,  yet  we 
can  bring  in  sight,  and  make  appear  again,  and  be  the  objedts  of  our 
thoughts,  without  the  help  of  those  sensible  qualities  which  firSt  imprinted 
them  there.” 

It  is  Strange  that  this  great  philosopher  should  have  chosen  to 
adopt  a  vulgar  image,  which  he  was  the  next  moment  to  refute  as 
a  vulgar  errour.  And  yet  in  my  own  mind  I  am  not  sure  but  there 
may  be  such  an  analogy  between  the  nature  of  spirit  and  that  of 
matter,  as  to  admit  of  a  receptacle  of  ideas.  How  it  may  be  I  have 
no  conception,  I  go  on  as  I  set  out,  I  am  only  amusing  myself  with 
speculating  on  a  curious  faculty,  of  which,  it  seems  to  me,  I  muSf 
remain  in  full  and  astonished  ignorance  till  the  Great  Giver  of  all 
intelligence  shall  be  pleased  to  beStow  a  larger  portion  of  it.8 

A  great  politician,  and  at  the  same  time  a  very  good  philosopher, 
observed  to  me,  that  Locke,  who  displayed  such  extraordinary 
powers  in  analyzing  human  understanding,  shewed  he  had  very 
little  use  of  it  himself,  when  he  attempted  to  apply  it  praftically 
to  the  subjeft  of  government.9  I  perfectly  agree  with  the  remark, 
however  unpopular  it  may  be  in  this  age  of  popular  disorder. 


8  This  idea,  so  closely  connected  with  Boswell’s  philosophy  of  perfectibility 
through  trial  and  imperfection  (cf.  Hyf.  39,  52  and  notes),  is  almost  a  para¬ 
phrase  of  Pope’s  “Wait  the  great  teacher  Death,  and  God  adore”  (Essay  on  Man, 
I.  92),  which  Boswell  quotes  in  his  Letters,  2.  306,  337,  349. 

0  This  critic  was  Edmund  Burke;  see  Boswell’s  applause  of  his  powers  in 
philosophy  ( Life  of  J .,  1.  546): 

To  me  it  is  not  conceivable  how  Berkeley  can  be  answered  by  pure  reasoning;  but  I  know 
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But  as  I  am  of  that  constitution  and  habit  of  mind,  that  it  is 
more  pleasing  to  me  to  admire  than  to  find  fault,10  I  with  pleasure 
take  an  opportunity  of  bringing  under  the  view  of  my  readers  an 
excellence  in  Locke,  for  which  he  is  not  usually  celebrated,  I  mean 
an  excellence  of  Style.  The  following  paragraph* I 11  upon  the  failure 
of  memory,  in  which,  however,  he  again  falls  back  to  the  notion 
refuted  by  himself,  of  there  being  in  the  mind  a  constant  Sub- 
Stance  in  which  ideas  exiSt,  is  a  piece  of  beautiful  composition,  at 
once  intelligible,  pathetick,  and  richly  figured. 

“The  memory  in  some  men,  it  is  true,  is  very  tenacious,  even  to  a 
miracle;  but  yet  there  seems  to  be  a  constant  decay  of  all  our  ideas,  even 
of  those  which  are  Struck  deepeSt,  and  in  minds  the  moSt  retentive;  so 


that  the  nice  and  difficult  task  was  to  have  been  undertaken  by  one  of  the  moil  luminous  minds 
of  the  present  age,  had  not  politicks  “turned  him  from  calm  philosophy  aside.”  What  an  admir¬ 
able  display  of  subtilty,  united  with  brilliance,  might  his  contending  with  Berkeley  have 
afforded  us!  How  muft  we,  when  we  refleft  on  the  loss  of  such  an  intelleftual  feaft,  regret 
that  he  should  be  charafterised  as  the  man, 

“Who  born  for  the  universe  narrow’d  his  mind, 

And  to  party  gave  up  what  was  meant  for  mankind”? 

The  identifying  couplet  is  from  Goldsmith’s  Retaliation. 

10  Cf.  The  Spectator,  479;  Hyp.  6,  7,  24,  59,  61 ;  and  the  long  discussion 
of  admiration  in  the  Life  of  J .,  2.  413: 

I  maintained  that  Horace  was  wrong  in  placing  happiness  in  Nil  admirari,  for  that  I 
thought  admiration  one  of  the  moft  agreeable  of  all  our  feelings;  and  I  regretted  that  I  had 
loft  much  of  my  disposition  to  admire,  which  people  generally  do  as  they  advance  in  life. 
Johnson.  “Sir,  as  a  man  advances  in  life,  he  gets  what  is  better  than  admiration — judgement 
to  eftimate  things  at  their  true  value.”  I  ftill  insifted  that  admiration  was  more  pleasing 
than  judgement,  as  love  is  more  pleasing  than  friendship.  The  feeling  of  friendship  is  like 
that  of  being  comfortably  filled  with  roaft  beef;  love,  like  being  enlivened  with  champagne. 
Johnson.  “No,  Sir;  admiration  and  love  are  like  being  intoxicated  with  champagne;  judge¬ 
ment  and  friendship  like  being  enlivened . ” 

See  also  Boswell’s  advertisement  to  the  second  edition  of  the  Life  of  J.,  1.  14, 
and  Letters  of  B.,  2.  403.  Compare  these  sentiments  to  his  delight  in  expansive 
enthusiasm  in  religious  feeling  {Hyp.  54,  55),  and  his  defense  of  “Farmer 
Burnett’s”  petty  enthusiasms  in  Hebr.,  126: 

He  who  wishes  to  be  successful,  or  happy,  ought  to  be  enthusiaftical,  that  is  to  say,  very 

keen  in  all  the  occupations  or  diversions  of  life . But  Dr.  Johnson  has  much  of  the 

nil  admirari  in  smaller  concerns. 

This  desire  to  be  always  full  of  zest,  full  of  wonder,  is  the  most  important, 
as  it  is  the  most  genuine  and  most  sincere,  of  Boswell’s  romantic  tendencies. 

Contrast  to  all  of  these  expressions  Boswell’s  advice  to  Temple  in  1767, 
written  in  one  of  his  periods  of  prudence  {Letters  of  B.,  1.  100) — “Let  us  keep 
in  mind  the  nil  admirari  and  not  expedt  too  much.” 

11  Originally  printed  parapraph,  and  left  uncorrected  by  Boswell. 
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that  if  they  be  not  sometimes  renewed  by  repeated  exercise  of  the  senses, 
or  reflexion  on  those  kind  of  objedls  which  at  fir§t  occasioned  them,  the 
print  wears  out,  and  at  Iasi  there  remains  nothing  to  be  seen.  Thus  the 
ideas,  as  well  as  children  of  our  youth,  often  die  before  us:  and  our  minds 
represent  to  us  those  tombs,  to  which  we  are  approaching;  where,  though 
the  brass  and  marble  remain,  yet  the  inscriptions  are  effaced  by  time,  and 
the  imagery  moulders  away.  The  ficlures ,  drawn  in  our  minds ,  are  laid 
in  fading  colour s,  and,  if  not  sometimes  refreshed,  vanish  and  disappear. 
How  much  the  constitution  of  our  bodies,  and  the  make  of  our  animal 
spirits  are  concerned  in  this,  and  whether  the  temper  of  the  brain  makes 
this  difference,  that  in  some  it  retains  the  characters  drawn  on  it  like 
marble,  in  others  like  freeStone,  and  in  others  little  better  than  sand,  I 
shall  not  here  enquire;  though  it  may  seem  probable,  that  the  constitu¬ 
tion  of  the  body  does  sometimes  influence  the  memory;  since  we  often 
times  find  a  disease  quite  Strip  the  mind  of  all  its  ideas,  and  the  flames  of 
a  fever  in  a  few  days  calcine  all  those  images  to  duSt  and  confusion, 
which  seemed  to  be  as  laSting,  as  if  graved  in  marble.” 

Watts,  in  his  Improvement  of  the  Mind,12  says  “Our  Memory 
is  our  natural  power  of  retaining  what  we  learn,  and  of  recalling 
it  on  every  occasion.”  This  is  a  good  definition  of  a  good  mem¬ 
ory..  And  we  muSt  be  content  to  re§t  upon  the  surface  without 
Straining  to  pierce  into  causes  which  are  hidden  from  us,  and 
which  have  hitherto  mocked  the  attempts  of  impatient  philoso¬ 
phers.  We  should  resolve  to  wait  till  a  longer  fathom  line  is 
granted  us,  and  then  we  shall  be  able  to  sound  depths  which  we 
cannot  do  in  our  present  State  of  frail  imperfeftion. 

We  may  in  the  mean  time  have  all  the  uses  and  all  the  pleas¬ 
ures  of  Memory.  How  much  may  be  done  to  enlarge  and  assist 
it  I  cannot  tell.  It  is  disputed  whether  the  ‘‘Ademoria  technica 
artificial  Memory,”  which  has  been  variously  cultivated,  and 
earnestly  recommended  by  some,  be  in  reality  of  advantage  in 
ordinary  life,  though  certain  it  is  that  the  art  of  writing,  by  which 
faSts,  and  thoughts,  and  expressions  are  rendered  permanent,  is 


12  This  work  of  the  hymn-writer,  published  in  1741,  was  regarded  as  the 
most  solid  of  his  performances;  Johnson  says  of  it  ( Life  of  Watts') _ - 

...  Few  books  have  been  perused  by  me  with  greater  pleasure  than  his  “Improvement  of  the 
Mind,  of  which  the  radical  principle  may  indeed  be  found  in  Locke’s  “Conduft  of  the  Under¬ 
standing,”  but  they  are  so  expanded  and  ramified  by  Watts,  as  to  confer  upon  him  the  merit 
of  a  work  in  the  higheft  degree  useful  and  pleasing.  Whoever  has  the  care  of  inStrufting 
others,  may  be  charged  with  deficience  in  his  duty  if  this  book  is  not  recommended. 
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highly  to  be  valued,  and  makes  the  chief  di§lin£lion  between  bar¬ 
barians  and  civilised  society. 

Many  of  the  phoenomena  of  Memory  and  circumstances  at¬ 
tending  it,  while  they  puzzle  a  keen  inquirer,  are  exceedingly 
amusing  to  a  moderate  observer.  If  there  be  no  substance  in  the 
mind  on  which  impressions  are  made,  how  is  it  that  by  reiterated 
repetition  we  produce  this  effe£l,  that  ideas  and  words  which  we 
are  conscious  were  not  in  our  minds  before  are  now  in  it,  and 
though  forgotten  or  unobserved  for  a  time,  appear  again  in  it? 
How  is  it  that  according  to  the  common  very  expressive  phrase, 
we  get  compositions  by  heart ?  If  impressions  are  made  upon  some 
substance  in  the  mind,  may  not  forgetfulness  of  them  be  only 
that  the  perceptive  faculty  of  the  soul  is  turned  to  other  objefts, 
while  these  Still  remain  ready  to  be  perceived  whenever  the 
“mind’s  eye,”  glances  upon  them?  An  Hypochondriack  is  sub¬ 
ject  to  forgetfulness,  which  may  be  owing  to  another  cause  5  that 
there  is  a  darkness  in  his  mind,  or  that  its  perceptive  eye  is  injured 
and  weak  at  times.  Or  it  may  be  thus:  his  ideas  hide  themselves 
like  birds  in  gloomy  weather  5  but  in  warm  sunshine  they  spring 
forth  gay  and  airy.  It  is  plain  they  cannot  rise  if  they  are  not 
there.  Let  an  Hypochondriack  then  have  his  park  well  Slocked. 
Let  him  get  as  many  agreeable  ideas  into  his  mind  as  he  can;  and 
though  there  may  in  wintery  days  seem  a  total  vacancy,  yet  when 
summer  glows  benignant,  and  the  time  of  singing  of  birds  is  come, 
he  will  be  delighted  with  gay  colours  and  enchanting  notes. 

How  is  it  that  ideas  ripen  in  the  mind,  so  that  a  man  shall  go 
to  bed  with  a  very  imperfeft  possession  of  what  he  has  laboured  to 
get  by  heart,  and  shall  awake  in  the  morning  able  to  repeat  it  with 
diStinSlness  and  facility?  Has  he  been  at  work  all  night  without 
being  conscious  of  it.  Have  other  spirits  been  making  impressions 
on  his  sensorium.13  Are  there  faculties  in  the  mind  quite  separate 
one  from  another,  which,  like  the  eyes  of  Argus,  may  some  of 
them  be  awake  while  others  are  asleep,  and  is  the  great  faculty  of 
consciousness  not  perpetually  essential  to  many  mental  operations? 

What  are  we  doing  while  we  are  endeavouring  to  recolleSl  an 
idea  which  we  have  forgotten?  What  faculty  is  then  exerted? 


13  Cf.  Hyp.  48,  55,  63.  This  paragraph  is  a  distinguished  example  of 
Boswell’s  indifference  to  the  question  mark. 
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How  is  it  exerted?  Nothing  can  be  more  wildly  mysterious.  A 
learned  and  ingenious  physician  gave  me  a  very  pretty  similitude 
as  a  slight  explanation  of  it.  Said  he  “You  are  like  one  who  has 
forgotten  nature,  and  tries  all  the  sounds  of  a  flute  till  his  ear 
acknowledges  its  old  acquaintance.”14 

And  what  shall  we  say  to  the  preservation  of  tunes  in  the  mem¬ 
ory.  How  do  they  exist?  It  is  clear  there  is  no  sound ,  and  neither 
is  there  any  sense:  what  is  it  then  that  does  exiSt?  the  idea  of  a 
sound !  Strange  vapour  of  contemplation!  Yet  we  are  all  fully 
conscious  of  it.  There  needs  no  ghoSt  to  tell  us  it.  To  quote  an 
authority  for  it  would  be  ridiculous.  But  one  is  always  glad  to 
hear  Virgil  in  illustration.  One  of  his  shepherds  expressly  says, 
(CNumeros  memini  si  verba  tenerem — I  recolledt  the  time  if  I  had 
the  words.”16 

As  unaccountable  a  circumstance  as  any,  concerning  Memory, 
is  the  mechanical  influence  which  we  may  have  over  it.  A  boy  at 
school  forgets  to  do  something ;  he  is  beat  for  it,  with  a  declaration 
of  the  purpose,  “I’ll  teach  you  to  remember  better  again,  you 
rascal.”  The  consequence  is,  that  he  actually  does  remember 
better  again.  Yet  what  communication  can  there  be  between  his 
back  and  the  spiritual  faculty  of  Memory  in  his  mind?  I  should 
conceive  that  as  the  body  and  mind  are  intimately  united,  and 
communicate  one  with  another,  beating  him  rouses  the  faculty  of 
attention ,  which  seems  to  be  a  diStinft  power  in  the  mind,  which 
puts  all  the  others  in  exertion.16 

Memory  is  not  in  a  great  degree  in  our  power.  But  Still  less  is 
forgetfulness.  We  have  all  tried  it  when  children,  and  disturbed 
in  the  night  by  some  frightful  idea.  But  we  tried  it  in  vain. 
Shakespeare  makes  Macbeth  solemnly  but  hopelessly  ask  the  physi¬ 
cian  if  he  has  any  remedy  to  wear  out  direful  traces  from  the 
brain  3  and  the  fable  of  the  ancients  of  the  river  Lethe ,  by  drink- 

14  This  is  no  doubt  another  fragment  of  the  conversation  with  Professor 
Gaubius,  for  whom  see  Hyp.  6. 

15  Eclogues ,  9.  45. 

16  Cf.  The  Idler ,  74 — 

The  true  art  of  memory  is  the  art  of  attention . What  is  read  with  delight  is 

commonly  retained,  because  pleasure  always  secures  attention. 

For  Boswell’s  subsequent  reflection  that  memory  is  not  always  in  our  power, 
see  Hebr.,  76. 
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ing  the  waters  of  which  forgetfulness  was  obtained,  is  a  proof  of 
the  general  impression  that  supernatural  aid  was  necessary. 

Mason’s  Ode  to  Memory  is  in  my  estimation  a  noble  piece  of 
poetry.  He  gives  some  beautiful  descriptions  of  its  presenting 
scenes  to  the  mind  which  are  paSt  or  distant.  He  ascribes  to  it  an 
abtive  as  well  as  a  passive  power,  as  Locke  does,  though  I  am  not 
sure  if  that  be  philosophically  accurate,  and  if  the  aftivity  of 
recolleftion  be  not  diStinbt  from  Memory.17  What  he  writes,  how¬ 
ever,  is  very  fine,  and  I  wish  my  readers  to  take  it  as  a  desert  of 
rich  flavour  after  this  paper.  It  is  too  long  to  insert  entire  after 
so  long  an  essay.  But  I  shall  conclude  with  a  blaze,  by  giving  the 
firSt  four  lines: 

Mother  of  Wisdom!  thou,  whose  sway 
The  throng’d  ideal  ho§ts  obey, 

Who  bid£t  their  ranks  now  vanish,  now  appear, 

Flame  in  the  van,  or  darken  in  the  rear.”18 


17  Cf.  Life  of  J.,  4.  147  and  note,  for  the  Johnsonian  distinction  between 
remembering  (“to  bear  in  mind  anything;  not  to  forget”)  and  recollecting  (“to 
recover  to  memory”). 

18  The  irregular  punctuation  of  the  quotation  is  Boswell’s  own.  In  this 
flattering  opinion  of  Mason,  Boswell  is  again  at  variance  with  Johnson  in  literary 
criticism.  See  Life  of  J.,  2.  383,  where  Johnson  observes  that  Colman’s  parodies 
on  Mason  and  Gray  were  good  because  they  “exposed  a  very  bad  kind  of  writing”: 

Boswell.  “Surely,  Sir,  Mr.  Mason’s  Elfrida  is  a  fine  Poem:  at  leaft  you  will  allow  there 
are  some  good  passages  in  it.”  Johnson.  “There  are  now  and  then  some  good  imitations  of 
Milton’s  bad  manner.” 

I  often  wondered  at  his  low  estimation  of  the  writings  of  Gray  and  Mason.  Of  Gray’s 
poetry  I  have  in  a  former  part  of  this  work  expressed  my  high  opinion  [ibid.,  1.  465];  and 
for  that  of  Mr.  Mason  I  have  ever  entertained  a  warm  admiration.  His  Elfrida  is  exquisite, 
both  in  poetical  description  and  moral  sentiment;  and  his  CaraSlacus  is  a  noble  drama.  Nor 
can  I  omit  paying  my  tribute  to  some  of  his  smaller  poems,  which  I  have  read  with  pleasure, 
and  which  no  criticism  shall  persuade  me  not  to  like. 

Cf.  Letters  of  B.,  I.  217 — Boswell  reminding  Temple  how  they  had  sat 
up  all  night  reading  Gray  and  Mason  “with  a  noble  enthusiasm.” 
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[ON  EXECUTIONS] 

Mitiores  Poentr  nobis  semfer  flacuere. — Justinian. 

“We  have  always  preferred  mild  punishments.” 

npHE  question,  Whether  society  has  a  right  to  punish  indi- 
viduals,  especially  to  the  extent  of  death,  which  is  well 
denominated  in  Latin  “ ultimum  supplicium — the  la£t  or  utmost 
punishment,”  has  been  treated  with  great  attention  and  ingenuity 
by  a  number  of  casuists  in  law  and  in  morals.  And  of  late  it  has 
been  discussed  with  elegant  ability  by  the  Marquis  di  Marco ,  an 
Italian  nobleman  of  Mantua,  whose  performance  well  becomes 
that  celebrated  city,1  while  it  shews  that  in  modern  times  the 
descendants  of  those  whom  we  are  taught  from  our  early  years  to 
admire,  are  yet  worthy  of  admiration.  So  that  we  may  quote  from 
Addison’s  beautiful  letter  from  Italy, 

And  £till  I  seem  to  tread  on  classick  ground. 

It  is  indeed  a  question  which  resolves  into  the  powerful  and 
irresistible  plea  of  necessity ;  since  we  are  sure  society  could  not 
exiSl  without  such  a  right.  But  the  exercise  of  it,  no  doubt  admits 
of  much  modification,  in  which  the  wisdom  and  humanity  of  legis¬ 
lators  has  a  wide  field.  Another  Italian  nobleman  has  done  him¬ 
self  great  honour  by  his  admirable  work  “Delle  de  litte  e  delle 
pene  ”  which  Voltaire  has  illuminated  with  some  additional  rays  3 2 


1  I  am  unable  to  find  any  trace  of  this  nobleman  or  of  his  works.  He  was 
probably  a  follower  of  Bonesana  di  Beccaria  (see  n.  2  below). 

2  Boswell  gives  his  own  variant  of  the  title;  properly  it  is  Dei  Delitti  e  delle 
Pene.  It  was  published  in  Monaco,  1764,  by  Cesare  Bonesana,  Marchese  di 
Beccaria.  The  title-page  of  the  translation  reads,  “An  Essay  on  Crimes  and 
Punishments ,  translated  from  the  Italian,  with  a  commentary  attributed  to 
M.  de  Voltaire,  translated  from  the  French”;  the  second  edition  in  London  was 
printed  in  1769.  The  short  discussion  deals  with  the  types  of  crime  and  the 
uneven  punishments  meted  out  for  them;  the  means  to  prevent  crime — definite¬ 
ness  and  simplicity  in  the  law,  education  of  the  people,  regulation  of  magistrates, 
rewards  for  virtue;  and  a  plea  for  less  rigorous  sentence.  The  concluding  chapter 
sums  up  the  criticism  of  the  amiable  Marquis: 

I  conclude  with  this  refleftion,  that  the  severity  of  punishments  ought  to  be  in  proportion 
to  the  ftate  of  the  nation.  Among  a  people  hardly  ....  emerged  from  barbarity,  they  should 
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and  I  can  with  pleasure  mention,  to  the  credit  of  our  own  nation, 
Mr.  Eden's  Principles  of  Penal  Law.3 

These  cursory  remarks  are  only  meant  to  serve  the  purpose  of 
introducing  into  the  colleftion  of  my  Hypochondriack  Essays,  an¬ 
other  of  my  former  writings,  which  is,  I  think,  well  suited  to  my 
present  title. 


April  25,  1 768. 4 

To  the  Printer  of  the  Puhlick  Advertiser: 

“Sir, 

“THAT  the  people  of  England  possess  that  quality  called 
good-nature,  will  not  be  denied  by  any  man  whose  mind  is  not 
fretted  by  some  real  ills,  or  clouded  by  some  fanciful  ones.  But  it 
mu§t  also  be  acknowledged  that  the  people  of  England  are,  of  all 


be  moil  severe,  as  Strong  impressions  are  required;  but,  in  proportion  as  the  minds  of  men 
become  softened  by  their  intercourse  in  society,  the  severity  of  punishments  should  be 
diminished,  if  it  be  intended  that  the  necessary  relation  between  the  objeft  and  the  sensation 
should  be  maintained. 

From  what  I  have  written  results  the  following  general  theorem,  of  considerable  utility, 
though  not  conformable  to  cuftom,  the  common  legislator  of  nations:  That  a  punishment  may 
not  be  an  aft  of  violence,  of  one,  or  of  many,  againft  a  private  member  of  society,  it  should 
be  public,  immediate,  and  necessary,  the  leaft  possible  in  the  case  given,  proportioned  to  the 
crime,  and  determined  by  the  laws. 

In  my  copy  of  this  work,  a  Scottish  edition  of  1807,  a  humanitarian  former 
reader  has  underscored  the  least  fossible  in  the  case  given ,  as  he  has  underscored 
the  Marquis’s  arguments  against  severe  punishments  throughout,  and  such  remarks 
in  the  Commentary  following  as  “I  flattered  myself  that  [this  book]  would  be 
a  means  of  softening  the  remains  of  barbarism  in  the  laws  of  many  nations.” 
Cf.  n.  15. 

Cesare  Bonesana  (1735— 1793)  was  invited  to  Russia  by  Catherine  the  Great 
as  a  result  of  the  vogue  of  his  book,  which  was  translated  into  all  the  important 
European  languages;  he  preferred,  however,  to  remain  in  Milan,  where  he 
instituted  a  school  of  political  science  and  attracted  to  his  views  a  number  of 
devoted  disciples.  The  Dizionario  Biograpco  Universale  says  of  him: 

Ecco  colui  al  quale  la  umanita  avra  obbligo  tale,  che  durera  lontano  quanto  la  memoria 
della  barbarie  che  fino  al  passato  secolo  contamino  le  leggl  e  le  consuetudini  criminale. 

3  William  Eden,  first  Baron  Auckland  (1744-1814),  published  his  Principles 
of  Penal  Law  in  1772. 

4  Boswell  gives  a  wrong  date.  The  essay  was  printed  in  the  Public  Advertiser 
for  April  26,  1768;  April  25  was  a  Sunday. 
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nations  in  the  world,  the  moft  desirous  of  seeing  spehtacles  of 
cruelty.  Bull-baiting,  cock-fighting,  and  even  throwing  at  cocks, 
were  for  many  and  many  a  year  the  delight  of  the  English  ;  and 
it  is  not  long  since  assemblies  of  good-natured  people  were  de¬ 
liberately  held  to  see  their  fellow-creatures  beat,  bruise,  and  some¬ 
times  aftually  kill  each  other.” 

“Though  the  desire  of  seeing  speftacles  of  cruelty  has  peculiarly 
prevailed  in  England,  it  has  more  or  less  been  the  passion  of 
mankind  in  all  ages  and  countries.  Hence  the  various  satires 
againft  it  by  poets ;  hence  the  various  attempts  to  account  for  it  by 
philosophers.  Lucretius,  who  was  both  a  poet  and  a  philosopher, 
refers  it  to  self-love,  as  we  may  see  from  that  celebrated  passage, 

“ Suave  mari  magno  turbantibus  cethera  vertisT 5 

“He  thinks  that  men  love  to  behold  scenes  of  digress,  that  they 
may  hug  themselves  in  security,  and  relish  more  their  own  safety 
and  ease,  by  comparing  themselves  with  those  who  are  suffering. 
Though  I,  as  well  as  every  rational  and  virtuous  man,  muff  think 
that  Lucretius  is  in  general  a  very  false  and  a  very  hurtful  writer  5 
yet  I  muff  candidly  own  that  he  is  often  ingenious  and  juft  in  his 
observations.  In  the  present  case  he  certainly  has  a  great  deal  of 
merit  j  though  I  would  be  for  compounding  his  syftem  with  that 
of  the  Abbe  du  Bos,  who  accounts  for  our  desire  of  seeing  spec¬ 
tacles  of  cruelty  from  the  universal  wish  that  we  all  have  to  be 
moved  jb  that  is,  to  have  our  souls  agitated  5  for  to  be  sure  there  is 
nothing  so  irksome  to  a  man  of  lively  sensations,  as  to  have  his 
faculties  thrown  into  a  kind  of  torpor,  so  that  in  Shakespeare’s 
words, 


6  De  Rerum  Nat.,  2.  1,  in  Boswell’s  own  version;  properly,  the  line  ends 
cequora  ventis. 

6  This  observation  comes  probably  from  Reflexions  critiques  sur  la  foesie  et 
sur  la  feinture  (1719),  by  Abbe  Jean-Baptiste  DuBos,  historian,  critic,  and  lesser 
diplomat  (1670-1742).  His  work  was  praised  by  Voltaire,  in  his  Siecle  de 
Louis  XIV ,  1.  81,  as  the  most  useful  performance  of  the  kind  in  all  Europe; 
and  Johnson  ( Life  of  2.  103)  mentions  it  as  sound  criticism. 

Boswell  quotes  the  Abbe  again  in  his  third  essay  on  The  Profession  of  a 
Player  (London  Magazine,  39.  516),  to  the  effect  that  if  the  happiness  of  man 
consists  in  having  his  mind  agitated  constantly,  actors  “muff  be  of  all  mankind 
the  moft  happy.” 
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“They  cream  and  mantle  like  a  Standing  pool.”7 

This  will  more  fully  account  for  what  I  am  endeavouring  to 
explain,  and  will  make  human  nature  appear  not  so  grossly  selfish 
as  Lucretius  paints  it.” 

“Of  all  publick  spectacles,  that  of  a  capital  execution  draws  the 
greatest  number  of  spectators.  And  I  muCt  confess  that  I  myself 
am  never  absent  from  any  of  them.  Nor  can  I  accuse  myself  of 
being  more  hard  hearted  than  other  people.  On  the  contrary,  I 
am  persuaded  that  nobody  feels  more  sincerely  for  the  distresses 
of  his  fellow-creatures  than  I  do,  or  would  do  more  to  relieve 
them.  When  I  firSt  attended  executions,  I  was  shocked  to  the 
greatest  degree.  I  was  in  a  manner  convulsed  with  pity  and  terror, 
and  for  several  days,  but  especially  nights  after,  I  was  in  a  very 
dismal  situation.  Still,  however,  I  persisted  in  attending  them, 
and  by  degrees  my  sensibility  abated j  so  that  I  can  now  see  one 
with  great  composure,  and  my  mind  is  not  afterwards  haunted 
with  frightful  thoughts:  though  for  a  while  a  certain  degree  of 
gloom  remains  upon  it.  I  can  account  for  this  curiosity  in  a  philo¬ 
sophical  manner,  when  I  consider  that  death  is  the  moSt  aweful 
objeCf  before  every  man,  who  ever  direfts  his  thoughts  seriously 
towards  futurity  5  and  that  it  is  very  natural  that  we  should  be 
anxious  to  see  people  in  that  situation  which  affefts  us  so  much.8 


7  Boswell  quotes  from  memory  Mer.  of  V en.,  I.  1  .  89 — “cream  and  mantle 
like  a  Standing  pond.”  Cf.  Hyf.  4  and  Letters  of  B.,  I.  192,  where  the  line  is 
misquoted  as  it  is  here. 

8  See  Life  of  J 2.  1 07-108,  in  which  Boswell  is  obviously  trying  to  lead  a 
conversation  with  Johnson  (1769)  into  such  topics  as  he  discusses  in  this  essay. 

I  mentioned  to  him  that  I  had  seen  the  execution  of  several  convicts  at  Tyburn,  two  days 
before  and  that  none  of  them  seemed  to  be  under  any  concern.  Johnson.  “Moft  of  them, 
Sir  have  never  thought  at  all.”  Boswell.  “But  is  not  the  fear  of  death  natural  to  man?” 
Johnson.  “So  much  so,  Sir,  that  the  whole  of  life  is  but  keeping  away  the  thoughts  of 
it . ” 

Talking  of  our  feeling  for  the  distresses  of  others; — Johnson.  “Why,  Sir,  there  is  much 
noise  made  about  it,  but  it  is  greatly  exaggerated.  No,  Sir,  we  have  a  certain  degree  of  feeling 
to  prompt  us  to  do  good:  more  than  that,  Providence  does  not  intend.  It  would  be  misery  to 
no  purpose.”  Boswell.  “But  suppose  now,  Sir,  that  one  of  your  intimate  friends  were  appre- 
hended  for  an  offence  for  which  he  might  be  hanged.”  Johnson.  “I  should  do  what  I  could  to 
bail  him,  and  give  him  any  other  assignee;  but  if  he  were  once  fairly  hanged  I  should  no 
suffer.”  Boswell.  “Would  you  eat  your  dinner  that  day,  Sir?  Johnson.  Yes,  Sir,  and  eat  i 
as  if  he  were  eating  it  with  me.  Why,  there’s  Baretti,  who  is  to  be  tried  for  his  life  tomorrow 
friends  have  risen  up  for  him  on  every  side;  yet  if  he  should  be  hanged,  none  of  them  will 
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It  is  true  indeed  that  none  of  us,  who  go  to  see  an  execution  have 
any  idea  that  we  are  to  be  executed,  and  few  of  us  need  be  under 
any  apprehension  whatever  of  meeting  with  that  fate.  But  dying 
publickly  at  Tyburn,  and  dying  privately  in  one’s  bed,  are  only 
different  modes  of  the  same  thing.  They  are  both  death ;  they  are 


eat  a  slice  of  plumb-pudding  the  less.  Sir,  that  sympathetic  feeling  goes  a  very  little  way  in 
depressing  the  mind.” 

It  was  perhaps  this  passage  which  provoked  the  parody  on  the  Life  of  J .  in 
The  Looker  On  (published  ca.  1792—1793),  entitled  Lesson  in  Biography ,  or 
How  to  Write  the  Life  of  One’s  Friend,.  It  was  attributed  to  James  Beresford 
(Dublin  Univ.  Mag.,  74.  313): 

Hanging  was  mentioned  in  the  course  of  the  conversation,  and  I  observed  that  it  was  a 
very  awkward  position.  Pozz.  “No,  Sir;  hanging  is  not  an  awkward  position.  It  is  proper, 
Sir,  that  a  man  whose  aftions  tend  to  criminal  obliquity  should  himself  be  made  perpendicular 
at  laSt.”  I  told  Dr.  Pozz  that  I  had  lately  been  in  company  with  a  number  of  gentlemen, 
all  of  whom  could  recolleft  some  friend  or  other  who  had  been  hanged.  Pozz.  “Yes,  Sir;  we 
know  those  who  have  been  hanged.  That  is  a  circumstance  we  can  easily  recolleft,  and  may 
safely  mention  without  fear  of  offence,  but  we  muS  not  name  those  who  deserve  it.” 

Contrast  to  these  characteristically  hardy  sentiments,  both  actual  and  parodial,  the 
expressions  of  sympathy  for  condemned  wretches  in  Johnson’s  The  Rambler ,  1 14. 

Boswell’s  attendance  at  executions  is  also  revealed  in  Life  of  J .,  4.  379 — 
“I  visited  him  in  the  morning,  after  having  been  present  at  the  shocking  sight 
of  fifteen  men  executed  before  Newgate” — and  in  Boswelliana,  308  (see  n.  1  1). 

Frequently  Boswell  visited  condemned  men  for  days  before  the  execution, 
and  rode  with  them  in  the  mourning  coach  to  the  place  of  death.  See  Life  of 
J.,  3.  436  for  an  allusion  to  his  presence  at  the  trial  of  Hackman  the  murderer; 
later  he  wrote  reports  of  the  execution  for  his  own  periodical  (London  Magazine 
48.  189)  and  for  the  St.  James  Chronicle  (April  1779).  See  also  his  Tour  to 
Corsica,  account  of  condemned  criminals,  and  Boszvelliana,  300.  In  1790  he 
persuaded  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  to  go  with  him  to  an  execution,  and  the  old 
artist  was  so  much  criticized  for  it  that  he  wrote  a  letter  defending  himself, 
which  was  found  among  his  papers  at  his  death  (Leslie  &  Taylor,  Life  of  Rey¬ 
nolds,  2.  588). 

Boswell’s  motive  in  these  visits  is  explained  variously;  Scott,  in  his  notes  on 
the  Croker  Correspondence  and  Diaries,  2.  33,  assigns  it  to  an  unbalanced  mind; 
Fitzgerald  ( Life  of  Boswell,  2.  106)  states  that  Boswell  haunted  Newgate  and 
formed  a  friendship  with  its  governor  because  he  wished  to  gather  notes  on  his 
history  of  the  Beggar’s  Opera.  He  is  probably  to  be  trusted  in  his  own  diagnosis 
of  his  state  of  mind,  though  that  itself  may  simply  be  native  morbidity,  sup¬ 
ported  by  some  authoritative  pronouncement  such  as  this,  in  The  Spectator,  289: 

A  battle  or  a  triumph  are  conjeilures  in  which  not  one  man  in  a  million  is  likely  to  be 
engaged:  but  when  we  see  a  person  at  the  point  of  death,  we  cannot  forbear  being  attentive 
to  every  thing  he  says  or  does,  because  we  are  sure  that  some  time  or  other  we  shall  ourselves 
be  in  the  same  melancholy  circumstances. 

Cf.  Hyp.  14-16;  54  n.  4;  55 ;  Letters  of  B.,  2.  285. 
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both  that  wonderous,  that  alarming  scene  of  quitting  all  that  we 
have  ever  seen,  heard,  or  known,  and  at  once  passing  into  a  Slate 
of  being  totally  unknown  to  us,  and  in  which  we  cannot  tell  what 
may  be  our  situation.  Therefore  it  is  that  I  feel  an  irresistible 
impulse  to  be  present  at  every  execution,  as  I  there  behold  the 
various  effeSts  of  the  near  approach  of  death,  according  to  the 
various  tempers  of  the  unhappy  sufferers,  and  by  Studying  them 
I  learn  to  quiet  and  fortify  my  own  mind.” 

“I  shall  never  forget  the  laSt  execution  I  saw  at  Tyburn,  when 
Mr.  Gibson,  the  attorney,  for  forgery,  and  Benjamin  Payne,  for 
an  highway  robbery,  were  executed.9  Poor  Payne  was  a  thin 
young  lad  of  twenty,  in  a  mean  dress,  and  a  red  night-cap,  with 
nothing  to  discriminate  him  from  the  many  miserable  beings  who 
are  penitent  and  half  dead  with  fear.  But  Mr.  Gibson  was  indeed 
an  extraordinary  man.  He  came  from  Newgate  in  a  coach,  with 
some  friends  attending  him.  I  met  the  mournful  procession  in 
Oxford-road  5  and  I  declare  that  if  I  had  not  been  told  it,  I  should 
not  have  known  which  was  Mr.  Gibson.  He  was  drawn  back¬ 
wards,  and  looked  as  calm  and  easy  as  ever  I  saw  a  man  in  my  life. 
He  wras  dressed  in  a  full  suit  of  black,  wore  his  own  hair  round 
and  in  a  natural  curl,  and  a  hat.  When  he  came  to  the  place  of 
execution  he  was  allowed  to  remain  a  little  in  the  coach.  A  signal 
was  then  given  him  that  it  was  time  to  approach  the  fatal  tree.  He 
took  leave  of  his  friends,  Stepped  out  of  the  coach,  and  walked 
firmly  to  the  cart.  He  was  helped  up  upon  it,  as  he  was  pinioned 
and  had  not  the  free  use  of  his  arms.  When  he  was  upon  the  cart, 
he  gave  his  hat  to  the  executioner,  who  immediately  took  off 
Mr.  Gibson’s  cravat,  unloosed  his  shirt  neck,  and  fixed  the  rope. 
Mr.  Gibson  never  once  altered  his  countenance.  He  refreshed  his 
mouth  by  sucking  a  sweet  orange.  He  shewed  no  Stupid  insen¬ 
sibility  ;  nor  did  he  affeft  to  brave  it  out  like  those  hardened 


9  According  to  the  Annual  Register ,  James  Gibson  was  tried  in  1766  for 
forging  a  document  purporting  to  be  written  by  the  clerk  of  the  report-office 
in  the  court  of  Chancery,  with  intent  to  defraud  Mr.  Hunt  of  Stratford-on- 
Avon  of  the  sum  of  £437  and  odd.  He  was  not  sentenced  until  March  1,  1768. 
On  the  25th  of  the  same  month  he  was  executed  with  Benjamin  Payne,  “a  foot¬ 
pad,  ....  at  Tyburn.  Gibson  was  carried  to  execution  in  a  mourning  coach,  and 
desired  his  fellow-sufferer  might  be  permitted  to  accompany  him,  but  his  request 
was  not  granted”  (Ann.  Reg.,  9.  52;  II.  83). 
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wretches  who  boaft  that  they  die  hard.  He  appeared  to  all  the 
spectators  a  man  of  sense  and  reflexion,  of  a  mind  naturally  sedate 
and  placid.  He  submitted  with  a  manly  and  decent  resolution  to 
what  he  knew  to  be  the  juft  punishment  of  the  law.  Mr.  Moore, 
the  Ordinary  of  Newgate,  discharged  his  duty  with  much  earnest¬ 
ness,  and  a  fervour  for  which  I  and  all  around  me  efteemed  and 
loved  him.10  Mr.  Moore  seems  worthy  of  his  office,  which,  when 
juStly  considered,  is  a  very  important  one,  if  administering  divine 
comfort  to  multitudes  of  miserable  beings,  be  important.  Poor 
Payne  seemed  to  rely  on  that  mercy  which  I  truSt  has  not  been 
refused  him — Mr.  Gibson  seemed  truely  devout}  and,  in  short, 
from  firSt  to  laSt,  his  behaviour  was  the  moSt  perfeCt  that  I  ever 
saw,  or  indeed  could  conceive  of  one  in  his  unhappy  circumstances. 
— I  wish,  Sir,  I  may  not  have  detained  you  too  long  with  a  letter 
on  subjects  of  a  serious  but  I  will  not  say  of  a  gloomy  caSt,  because 
from  my  manner  of  viewing  them  I  do  say  that  they  become 
matters  of  curious  speculation,  and  are  relieved  of  their  dreary 
ideas.* 11  I  am,  Sir, 

“Your  constant  reader, 

“Mortalis.” 

After  an  interval  of  fifteen  years,  I  have  little  to  add  to  this 
occasional  essay.  But  I  cannot  but  mention  in  justification  of 
myself,  from  a  charge  of  cruelty  in  having  gone  so  much  formerly 
to  see  executions,  that  the  curiosity  which  impels  people  to  be 
present  at  such  affeCting  scenes,  is  certainly  a  proof  of  sensibility 
not  of  callousness.  For  it  is  observed,  that  the  greatest  proportion 
of  the  spectators  is  composed  of  women}  and  I  do  not  apprehend 
that  my  readers  will  impute  a  barbarous  severity  to  the  fair  sex, 
though  it  is  common  for  lovers  to  represent  them  as  metaphori¬ 
cally  cruel.  But  in  the  one  case  they  are  cruel  to  others  to  be  kind 
to  themselves,  by  avoiding  what  is  disagreeable  to  them.  Whereas 
in  the  other  case  the  pleasure  muff  be  from  the  sufferings  of  others 


10  Mr.  Moore  was  replaced  by  the  Reverend  Mr.  Vilette,  whom  Boswell 
celebrates  in  his  turn,  in  1773  ( Life  of  J .,  4.  380). 

11  Cf.  Boszvelliana ,  308: 

At  an  execution  in  the  Grass  Mercat,  Boswell  was  observing  that  if  you  will  consider  it 
abftra£tly  there  is  nothing  terrible  in  it.  “No  doubt,  Sir,”  replied  Mr.  Love,  “if  you  will 
abStraCt  everything  terrible  that  it  has  about  it,  nothing  terrible  will  remain.” 
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independent  of  any  such  reference.  That  there,  however,  is  such 
a  pleasure  I  am  afraid  is  true;  and  in  support  of  my  opinion,  I 
bring  no  less  authority  than  Edmund  Burke,  who  maintains  it  in 
his  Treatise  on  the  Sublime  and  Beautiful.12  Yet  let  it  not  be 
supposed  that  this  pleasure  arising  from  agitation,  prevents  the 
finest  feelings  and  effefts  of  compassion ;  I  am  sure  it  does  not. 

As  the  great  Justinian  nobly  expressed  himself,  I  should  wish 
that  as  mild  punishments  as  are  consistent  with  terrour  were  always 
inflifted.  It  is  indeed  astonishing  how  men  have  been  found  will¬ 
ing  and  able  to  execute  some  of  the  horrible  sentences  which  have 
been  put  in  execution  upon  some  criminals.  One  shudders  to  think 
of  them;  and  I  shall  not  wound  the  minds  of  my  readers  by 
reciting  particulars.  They  who  wish  to  be  shocked  or  to  gratify 
a  monStrous  curiosity,  may  read  the  tortures  of  Ravillac  or 
Damiens.13  A  mode  of  death  which  Strikes  terrour  into  spectators, 
without  excruciating  the  unfortunate  objects  of  legal  vengeance, 
seems  to  be  the  moSt  eligible.  I,  therefore,  think  that  the  faces  of 
those  who  are  hanged  should  not  be  covered,  as  in  Britain,  but 
exposed,  as  is  the  cuStom  upon  the  continent,  that  the  distortions 
may  be  seen,  which  covered  or  uncovered  muSt  take  place.14  I  also 


12  “We  have  a  degree  of  delight,  and  that  no  small  one,  in  the  real  mis¬ 
fortunes  and  pains  of  others.”  This  is  merely  a  paraphrase  of  the  passage  in 
Lucretius  quoted  at  the  beginning  of  this  essay. 

13  Ravaillac  (1578-1610),  assassin  of  Henri  IV,  was  drawn  and  quartered; 
Damiens  (1714-1757),  having  struck  at  Louis  XV  with  a  dagger,  was  wrenched 
apart  by  four  horses.  It  was  at  this  execution  that  M.  de  la  Condamine,  that 
scientifically  minded  nobleman,  sidled  into  the  throng  of  soldiers  in  order  to 
watch  the  muscular  contortions  of  the  body  during  the  torture.  The  archers 
wished  to  eject  him,  but  the  executioner  stayed  them  with  the  remark,  “ Laissez 
Monsieur;  c'e'sl  un  amateur .” 

The  same  anecdote  is  told  of  George  Selwyn  (d.  1791),  who  like  Boswell 
was  known  for  a  strange  taste  in  horrors  and  criminals. 

14  Cf.  Life  of  J.,  4.  217;  six  months  after  the  date  of  this  essay,  in  November 
1783,  hanging  at  Tyburn  was  discontinued,  in  order  to  do  away  with  the  pro¬ 
cession  of  thieves,  beggars,  and  curiosity-seekers  who  followed  the  condemned 
carts,  and  to  reduce  the  crowd  and  the  disorder  at  the  place  of  execution,  d  he 
convicts  were  hanged  instead  in  the  street  outside  Newgate  prison.  Both  Boswell 
and  Johnson  disapproved  of  the  change,  for  the  same  reasons  which  Boswell  gives 
in  The  Hypochondriack: 

[Johnson]  said,  ....  “The  age  is  running  mad  after  innovation,  ....  men  are  to  be 
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think  that  the  punishment  of  throwing  criminals  from  the  Tar- 
peian  rock  in  ancient  Rome  was  a  very  judicious  one.  But  the 
beff  I  have  ever  discovered  is  one  practised  in  Modern  Rome, 
which  is  called  “ Macellare — to  butcher The  criminal  is  placed 
upon  a  scaffold,  and  the  executioner  knocks  him  on  the  head  with 
a  great  iron  hammer,  then  cuts  his  throat  with  a  large  knife,  and 
lastly,  hews  him  in  pieces  with  an  ax;  in  short,  treats  him  exaftly 
like  an  ox  in  the  shambles.  The  spectators  are  Struck  with  pro¬ 
digious  terrour;  yet  the  poor  wretch  who  is  Stunned  into  insensi¬ 
bility  by  the  blow,  does  not  actually  suffer  much.15 

But,  indeed,  death,  simple  death,  when  slowly  and  solemnly 
inflicted,  will  be  fully  sufficient  to  answer  the  purposes  of  publick 
punishment,  as  is  very  well  demonstrated  by  Dr.  Mandeville,16  in 


hanged  in  a  new  way;  even  Tyburn  itself  is  not  safe  from  the  fury  of  innovation.”  It  having 
been  argued  that  this  was  an  improvement, — “No,  Sir,  (said  he,  eagerly,)  it  is  not  an  improve¬ 
ment:  they  objeft  that  the  old  method  drew  together  a  number  of  speftators.  Sir,  executions  are 
intended  to  draw  spe&ators.  If  they  do  not  draw  spectators  they  don’t  answer  their  purpose. 
The  old  method  was  moil  satisfaftory  to  all  parties;  the  publick  was  gratified  by  a  procession; 
the  criminal  was  supported  by  it.  Why  is  all  this  to  be  swept  away?”  I  perfectly  agree  with 
Dr.  Johnson  upon  this  head,  and  am  persuaded  that  executions  now,  the  solemn  procession 
being  discontinued,  have  not  nearly  the  eft'eft  which  they  formerly  had.  Magistrates  both  in 
London,  and  elsewhere,  have,  I  am  afraid,  in  this  had  too  much  regard  to  their  own  ease. 

15  spite  of  the  logic  of  Boswell  and  Johnson,  and  this  example  of  brilliant 
statecraft  in  Rome,  it  is  clear  that  the  noble  author  of  the  Essay  on  Crimes  and. 
Punishments  was  not  alone  in  his  endeavor  to  lessen  the  horrors  of  public 
vengeance.  One  “Nicholas  Owen  Smythe,”  who  places  himself  in  “St.  James 
Street,  June  9th  1789”  formerly  owned  my  copy  of  Lady  Craven’s  Journey 
through  the  Crimea  to  Constantino  fie,  and  he  adds  to  her  description  of  Pisa  a 
marginal  note  on  the  status  of  the  criminals  there: 

_  The  s*aves  who  sweep  the  Streets  of  Pisa  are  numerous,  their  crimes  are  marked  upon 
their  jackets  which  are  of  Blue  Cloath  and  are  all  the  same — the  Grand  Duke  will  not  have 
an  execution  during  his  Reign,  therefore  the  convicts  are  confined  for  Life  at  Pisa. 

16  Bernard  de  Mandeville  (1670-1733),  born  in  Holland,  adopted  England 
as  his  home;  he  was  a  physician,  with  little  practice  and  less  affliction  because  of 
that  fact.  His  chief  work  is  The  Fable  of  the  Bees  (1705),  in  which  he  puts 
forth  the  paradoxical  theory  that  private  vices  are  really  benefits  because  they 
stimulate  trade  and  invention.  He  was  writing  for  the  entertainment  of  his  own 
class,  rather  than  seriously  suggesting  a  reforming  principle.  The  work  went 
into  numerous  editions — nine  by  1755.  Boswell’s  comment  is  strange,  since  it 
is  obvious  that  Mandeville  influenced  Johnson’s  economics  much  (cf.  Life  of 

3-  65;  33 1  33)-  Other  works  of  Mandeville  are  A  Search  into  the  Nature 
of  Society  (1723);  The  Origin  of  Honour  and  the  Usefulness  of  Christianity 
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An  Essay  upon  the  Increase  of  Robberies,  in  which  he  has  written 
with  a  very  different  spirit  from  that  which  prompted  his  very 
shrewd,  lively,  and  entertaining,  but  dangerous  Fable  of  the 
Bees. 


in  War  (1732);  A  Treatise  of  the  Hypochondriack  and  Hysterick  Passions 
(1711,  1715,  1730). 

The  performance  which  Boswell  cites  in  the  essay  must  be  quoted  from 
memory;  the  only  composition  of  Mandeville  which  I  can  find  at  all  related  to 
the  subject  is  his  Enquiry  into  the  causes  of  the  frequent  executions  at  Tyburn: 

and  a  proposal  for  some  regulations  concerning  felons  in  prison . To  zvhich 

is  added ,  a  discourse  on  transportation ;  and  a  method  to  render  that  punishment 
more  efeftual  (1725). 
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No.  LXIX.  June  1783. 

[ON  SWEARING] 

Meyav  oqxov  ogoaag.  — Pindar  Olymp.1 

Having  sworn  a  great  oath. 

C  WEARING  is  one  of  the  mo§f  ancient  and  universal  practices 
^  of  mankind]  and  although  we  easily  perceive  solemn  oaths 
upon  great  occasions  to  be  a  natural  mode  of  confirming  veracity 
and  confidence,  it  has  often  appeared  to  me  not  a  little  difficult  to 
account  for  the  antiquity  and  universality  of  imprecations  in  the 
common  intercourse  of  society.  Yet  so  prevalent  is  the  use  of 
them  that  we  read  of  no  period  of  time,  nor  are  acquainted  with 
any  nation,  in  which  it  is  not  to  be  traced.  Nay,  we  find  a  propen¬ 
sity  to  it  so  wonderfully  prevalent,  that  the  powers  of  morali&s 
and  legislators  have  been  exerted  to  retrain  it,  but  have  by  no 
means  fully  succeeded.  Philosophers  of  old,  as  well  as  modern 
divines,  have  ably  exposed  its  profaneness  and  bad  effettsj  and  in 
the  statute  books  of  civilized  ftates  there  are  many  laws  againft 
Cursing  and  Swearing,  by  which  it  is  prohibited  under  penalties. 
Yet  let  us  go  into  almost  any  company,  in  any  part  of  the  known 
world,  and  we  shall  too  soon  be  satisfied  that  a  vice  to  which  it 
should  seem  there  is  no  temptation  abounds  in  an  amazing  degree. 

The  antiquity  and  universality  of  oaths,  in  whatever  sense,  is, 
I  think,  one  proof  among  many  of  the  existence  of  a  Supreme 
Spirit]  for  it  shews  the  consent  of  nations  in  that  belief.  In  the 
fir§t  volume  of  Hlslolre  de  I’Academie  des  Inscriptions  et  Belles 
Lettres ,  there  is  an  excellent  dissertation  “Sur  les  Serments  des 
Anciens”  by  M.  V Abbe  Massieu.  The  ingenious  writer  observes, 
that  originally  men  swore  by  the  true  God,  the  Mo&  High,  the 
Lord  of  heaven  and  earth.  But  when  the  proper  notion  of  the 
Divinity  came  to  be  corrupted,  and  polytheism  was  introduced, 
swearing  followed  the  fate  of  religion,  “et  si  le  monde  jut  tout 
surpris  de  se  trouver  rempli  d'une  multitude  prodigieuse  de  dieux 


This  phrase  is  not  from  Pindar;  Boswell  quotes  from  memory  Homer’s 
Iliad,  1.  233 — [xeyav  opxov  opoiqiai.  The  magazine  text  omitted  accents  and 
breathing  marks  from  |i£Yav>  oqxov,  opooag;  it  also  had  greet  for  great. 
Boswell  made  no  corrections  for  either  Greek  or  English. 
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monftreuxy  il  ne  le  fut  pas  moins  de  se  voir  comme  inonde  dyun 
deluge  de  serments  ridicules — And  if  the  world  was  confounded 
to  find  itself  filled  with  a  prodigious  multitude  of  monstrous  gods, 
it  was  not  less  so  -to  see  itself  as  it  were  drowned  in  a  deluge  of 
ridiculous  oaths.”'  Such  of  my  readers  as  wish  to  have  their  curi¬ 
osity  gratified  upon  the  subjeft,  may  find  in  this  dissertation  a 
learned  collebtion  of  particulars,  interspersed  with  good  remarks 
well  expressed. 

Though  I  have  the  comfort  to  think  my  praftice  has  been 
blameless  in  that  respedt,2 3  my  opinion  as  to  the  impious  immorality 
of  swearing  in  passion,  or  in  levity  of  talk,  was  never  quite  settled, 
till  in  the  view  of  writing  this  essay  I  looked  into  the  four  ser¬ 
mons  which  that  very  distinguished  prelate,  Archbishop  Seeker, 
preached  againSt  it  from  the  well-known  text,  James  v.  12.  But 
above  all  things ,  my  brethren ,  swear  noty  &c.  In  these  admirable 
discourses  the  Archbishop  has  in  the  firSt  place  demonstrated  the 
lawfulness  of  oaths  upon  solemn  occasions,  from  the  utility,  and 
in  some  cases  even  almoSt  necessity  of  them,  and  shewn  the  prac¬ 
tice  to  be  sandtified  by  the  aweful  example  of  God  himself  in 
several  texts  in  scripture,  by  that  of  our  Saviour,  when  he  told 
the  Jews  there  should  no  sign  be  given  to  them  but  that  of  the 
prophet  Jonas  j  and  who,  while  in  the  lowly  form  which  he  conde¬ 
scended  to  assume  in  carrying  on  the  great  myStery  of  redemption, 


2  The  author  was  probably  Guillaume  Massieu  (1665—1722),  professor  of 
Greek  at  the  College  de  France,  and  member  of  the  Academie  des  Inscriptions 
and  of  the  Academie  Frangaise. 

In  the  quotation  from  the  Abbe’s  work,  the  rendering  of  monstrueux  and 
deluge  shows  Boswell’s  carelessness  in  either  copying  or  correcting;  cf.  Hyp.  20 
n.  6. 

3  Cf.  Boswell  to  Rousseau  ( Letters  of  B.,  1.  86): 

Mme  Boy-de-Latour  m’a  informe  que  vous  etes  a  Paris.  Je  donnerais  beaucoup  que 
vous  eussiez  vu  avec  quelle  joie  je  regus  cette  information:  ...  Je  ne  jure  jamais;  autrement 
vous  auriez  une  volee  de  ces  imprecations  par  lesquelles  les  furieux  Anglais  expriment  une 
satisfaction  extraordinaire. 

All  the  same,  Boswell  was  once  reproved  by  Johnson  ( Life  of  J.,  2.  127) 
for  such  a  fault;  he  had  concluded  a  “little  epigrammatick  song  ....  on  matri¬ 
mony”  with  the  lines, 

O!  by  my  soul,  my  honeft  Mat, 

I  fear  she  has  nine  lives. 

My  illustrious  friend  said,  “It  is  very  well,  Sir;  but  you  should  not  swear.”  Upon  which  I 
altered  “O !  by  my  soul,”  to  “alas,  alas!” 
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submitted  to  answer  the  High  Priest  under  an  adjuration  “by  the 
living  God;”  and  by  that  of  the  holy  apostles  in  many  passages: 
and  in  the  second  place  has  demonstrated  the  positive  evil  not  only 
of  “taking  the  name  of  God  in  vain,”  or  introducing  it  into  trifling 
discourse,  or  without  some  very  important  reason,  but  of  all  irrev¬ 
erent  mention  of  sacred  subjefts.  He  enumerates  many  of  the 
beSt  of  the  heathen  sages  who  wrote  againSt  common  swearing 
as  hurtful  to  religion,  and  he  fully  justifies  the  wisdom  of  St. 
James’s  prohibition  in  that  sense  of  the  words,  by  shewing  how 
much  it  lessens  the  celeStial  awe  of  piety,  and  how  inconsistent  it 
is  in  other  respefts  with  the  spirit  of  Christianity,  as  it  inflames 
violence  and  wrath,  and  certainly  offends  the  good  and  the  gentle. 
He  very  fairly  argues  that  this  unprofitable  vice  is  unbecoming 
in  well-bred  men,  and  I  hope  my  fair  readers  will  forgive  me  for 
quoting  the  following  passage,  for  which  I  am  very  sorry  to  think 
there  is  any  occasion:  “But,  above  all,  the  moSt  distant  advances 
toward  any  sort  of  profaneness  in  discourse,  should  be  scrupu¬ 
lously  avoided  by  that  sex,  which  cannot  yet  plead  any  established 
cuStom  for  it;  and  whose  eSteem  from  the  other  depends  so  very 
greatly  on  the  gentleness  and  delicacy  of  their  conversation,  that 
they  will  be  far  from  finding  their  account  (whatever  they  may 
fancy)  in  exchanging  it  for  a  confident  behaviour,  and  offensive 
expressions  of  masculine  boldness.”  I  would  earnestly  recom¬ 
mend  to  all  my  readers  a  calm  and  attentive  perusal  of  these  four 
sermons,  in  a  collection,  which,  I  am  assured  by  valuable  authority, 
contains  an  inStruCtive  and  beautiful  syStem  of  the  Christian  life, 
by  one  who  was  himself  a  noble  example  of  it.4 


4  Thomas  Seeker,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  (1693-1768),  whom  even  Pope 
called  “decent”  (Efil.  Sat.,  2.  71),  had  had  a  desire  for  the  religious  life  from 
his  early  youth,  but  he  entered  upon  a  career  in  the  study  of  medicine,  because 
of  the  confusion  of  sects  in  his  day.  Led  back  to  the  church  by  various  friends 
high  in  its  councils,  he  was  ordained  in  1723,  and  by  1732  was  chaplain  to  the 
king,  by  1737  Bishop  of  Oxford,  and  in  1758  Bishop  of  Canterbury.  He  was 
a  great  favorite  with  George  III,  whom  he  had  baptized,  confirmed,  crowned, 
and  married.  He  had  the  horror  of  “enthusiasm”  common  among  the  clear- 
thinking  men  of  his  time,  but  he  was  extremely  generous  to  the  cause  of  the 
Scots  clergy  after  their  share  in  the  rebellion  of  1745,  and  advocated  the  ex¬ 
tension  of  the  episcopate  to  the  American  church.  His  sermons  were  composed 
with  studied  simplicity  of  style;  four  volumes  of  the  sermons  were  printed 
during  Archbishop  Seeker’s  lifetime,  and  one  more  after  his  death.  Boswell  and 
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They  who  attempt  to  despise  a  convidtion  of  the  criminality  of 
cursing  and  swearing  as  weak  scrupulosity,  should  be  informed, 
that  by  repeated  adls  of  parliament  it  is  held  to  be  no  slight 
offence,  and  when  so  informed,  it  is  thought  they  would  be  too 
arrogant,  were  they  to  set  their  inconsiderate  notions  above  the 
well-weighed  resolves  of  Senates.  The  earliest  a<5ts  againdt  swear¬ 
ing  which  we  find  in  this  island  were  passed  in  Scotland  in  1551, 
in  the  reign  of  the  beauteous  Queen  Mary,  and  in  1581,  in  the 
reign  of  her  son  James  VI.  of  Scotland,  afterwards  I.  of  England. 
Perhaps  the  “ prcef ervidum  ingenium  Scotorum ,  the  violent  tem¬ 
per  of  the  Scots”  made  such  a  law  necessary  amongdt  them  sooner 
than  amongst  the  English.  The  firdl  English  adt  againdt  swearing 
is  in  1623,  in  the  reign  of  James  I.  and  begins  “Forasmuch  as  all 
profane  swearing  and  cursing  is  forbidden  by  the  word  [of]5 
God.”  The  next  is  in  1695,  in  the  reign  of  William  and  Mary. 
But  so  late  as  1746,  in  the  reign  of  George  II.  there  is  “an  adt 
more  effedtually  to  prevent  profane  cursing  and  swearing,”  and  as 
a  short  sermon  by  King,  Lords,  and  Commons  to  some  who  would 
have  a  superficial  contemptuous  prejudice  againdt  a  sermon  by  a 
clergyman,  I  shall  here  insert  the  preamble. 

“Forasmuch  as  the  horrid,  impious  and  execrable  vices  of  profane 
cursing  and  swearing  (so  highly  displeasing  to  Almighty  God,  and  Ipath- 
some  and  offensive  to  every  Christian)  are  become  so  frequent  and  notori¬ 
ous,  that  unless  speedily  and  effedtually  punished,  they  may  judtly  provoke 
the  Divine  vengeance  to  increase  the  many  calamities  these  nations  now 
labour  under.” 

That  I  may  produce  the  deliberate  suffrage  of  all  the  three  king¬ 
doms  againdt  Cursing  and  Swearing,  I  am  to  mention  that  similar 
adfs  to  those  of  the  English  parliament  have  been  passed  in  Ire¬ 
land,  a  country  remarkable  for  the  warm  blood  of  its  inhabitants, 

Johnson  both  speak  of  Archbishop  Seeker  with  hearty  approval  in  the  Life  of  J ., 
(i-  395  4-  35)- 

The  “valuable  authority”  whom  Boswell  quotes  is  no  doubt  Bishop  Porteus, 
who  had  been  one  of  the  Archbishop’s  chaplains,  and  who,  with  another  chap¬ 
lain,  Dr.  Stinton,  edited  Seeker’s  works  in  accordance  with  his  request  (3d. 
edition,  with  a  life  of  Seeker  by  Porteus,  1775).  Boswell  knew  Dr.  Porteus,  as 
he  tells  Temple  in  his  Letters.  See  n.  14  below. 

5  Inserted  by  the  editor.  See  Hyp.  58  n.  15  for  Boswell’s  collection  of  these 
early  acts. 
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whose  talk  is  particularly  chara&erized  in  plays  and  novels,  by  a 
variety  of  oaths.6 * 8 

I  have  heard  of  a  preacher  in  Holland  who  in  admonishing 
his  hearers  againft  the  vice  of  swearing,  used  very  gravely  to 
repeat  in  the  pulpit,  the  mot  usual  and  shocking  execrations  which 
he  charged  them  to  avoid.  This  I  dare  say,  was  thought  ludicrous. 
Yet  the  same  thing  aftually  occurs  in  the  firft  aft  of  the  Scottish 
Parliament  to  which  I  have  referred.  Thus  it  begins: 

“Item,  Because  notwithstanding  the  oft  and  frequent  preachings,  in 
deteftation  of  the  grievous  and  abominable  ( a )  aithes  swearing,  execra- 
tiones,  and  blasphematioun  of  the  name  of  God  ( b )  swearand  in  vaine 
be  his  precious  (c)  blud,  bodie,  passion,  and  wounds,  Devil  (d)  Stick, 
cummer,  gore,  roiSt  or  riefe  them,  and  sik  uther  ( e )  oug-sum  aithes  and 
execrationes,  againSt  the  command  of  God,  zit  the  samin  is  cum  in  sik  ane 
ungodlie  use  amangSt  the  people  of  this  realme,  baith  of  great  and  small 
eStates,  that  dailie  and  hourelie  may  be  heard  amangSt  them,  open  blas- 
phemation  of  God’s  name,  and  MajeStie,  to  the  greate  contemption 
thereof,  and  bringing  of  the  ire  and  wrath  of  God  upon  the  people.” 

( a )  Oaths,  (b)  Swearing.  ( c )  Blood.  ( d )  Stab,  (e)  Ugly. 

Nay,  there  is  something  similar  in  the  civil  law,  Novell  77, 
where  certain  horrible  oaths  are  specified,  and  where  profane 
swearing  is  held  in  such  abomination  that  it  is  classed  with  the  sin 


6  Cf.  Life  of  J.,  2.  190: 

The  General  [Paoli]  said,  that  all  barbarous  nations  swore  from  a  certain  violence  of 
temper,  that  could  not  be  confined  to  earth,  but  was  always  reaching  at  the  powers  above.  He 
said,  too,  that  there  was  greater  variety  of  swearing,  in  proportion  as  there  was  a  greater 
variety  of  religious  ceremonies. 

See  also  the  chapter  on  profanation  in  the  commentary  attributed  to  Voltaire, 
attached  to  that  Essay  on  Crimes  and  Punishments  cited  by  Boswell  in  the 
preceding  essay;  like  the  rest  of  the  work,  the  chapter  advocates  sweet  reasonable¬ 
ness  in  judgment: 

It  [is]  somewhat  difficult  to  determine  what  [is]  blasphemy.  Expressions  frequently 
escape  from  a  man  in  a  passion,  from  joy,  or  even  in  conversation,  which  are  merely  exple¬ 
tives,  such  as  the  sela  and  the  vah  of  the  Hebrews,  the  pol  and  eedepol  of  the  Latins,  as  also 
per  deos'  immortales,  an  expression  frequently  used  without  the  leaft  intention  of  swearing  by 
the  immortal  gods. 

The  words  which  are  called  oaths  and  blasphemy  are  commonly  vague  terms  which  may  be 
variously  interpreted.  The  law  by  which  they  are  punished  seems  to  be  founded  on  that  of 
the  Jews,  which  says,  Thou  shalt  not  take  the  name  of  the  Lord  thy  God  in  vain.  The  beft 
commentators  are  of  opinion,  that  this  commandment  relates  to  perjury;  and  there  is  the  more 
reason  to  believe  them  right,  as  the  word  shave  which  is  translated  in  vain,  properly  signifies 
perjury.  Now,  what  analogy  can  there  be  between  perjury  and  cabo  de  dios,  cadedis,  sangbleu, 
ventrebleu,  corpo  di  dio  ?  &c. 
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againSf  nature.  The  words  against  cursing  are,  “ Quoniam  quidam 
blasphema  verba  et  sacr amenta  de  Deo  jurant ,  Deum  ad  iracun- 
diam  provocantes,  iflis  injungimus  abTtinere  ab  hujusmodi  et  aliis 
blasphemis  verbis ,  et  non  jurare  per  capillos  et  caput  et  his  proxima 
verba.”  It  is  unnecessary  to  translate  this.  The  Emperour  pro¬ 
ceeds  to  declare,  that  on  account  of  such  crimes  the  land  is  visited 
with  famine,  earthquakes,  and  peSlilence;  and  he  denounces  the 
punishment  of  death. 

The  common  saying  that  there  is  no  pleasure  in  cursing  and 
swearing,  I  should  think  cannot  be  true,  otherwise  that  vice  could 
not  be  so  frequent  as  we  know  it  to  be,  in  spite  of  all  the  provisions 
against  it.  Indeed  I  have  heard  of  a  roaring  ’squire  who  observed 
upon  this,  “No  pleasure!  no  pleasure!  Why  I’d  give  up  half  my 
estate  rather  than  not  be  allowed  to  swear.”  Here  then  was  an 
end  of  the  argument  upon  that  head  with  him.  In  truth  there  is  a 
certain  kind  of  gratification  in  the  force  of  which  swearing  is  ex¬ 
pressive  ;  and  although  it  has  been  said  that  “no  man  is  born  of  a 
swearing  constitution,”  yet,  I  imagine  all  men  are  at  times  inclined 
to  swear,  either  as  an  immediate  proof  of  their  earneStness,  or  as 
giving  vent  to  a  Strong  passion.  A  gentleman  of  a  violent  temper, 
but  of  Stribt  religious  principles,  was  one  day  in  high  indignation 
at  one  of  his  colliers,  whom  he  chaced  round  a  coal-pit  with  his 
Stick  brandished  to  beat  him.  The  fellow  had  more  agility  than 
his  maSter,  and  seeing  him  ready  to  burSt  with  anger,  he  Stopped 
a  little,  looked  him  in  the  face,  and  very  imprudently  said  to  him 
“Your  honour’s  at  a  great  loss  that  you  dare  not  curse.”  In  that 
case  swearing  would  have  been  a  relief  to  the  gentleman,  and 
consequently  a  pleasure.  There  is  a  remarkable  instance  to  the 
same  effett  in  a  passion  of  a  very  different  nature  in  Captain  Ingle- 
field’s  narrative  of  the  loss  of  his  MajeSty’s  ship  the  Centaur ,  and 
of  the  wonderful  escape  of  himself  and  a  few  more,  after  being 
toSf  seventeen  days  in  an  open  boat,  almoSt  destitute  of  neces¬ 
saries.7  He  relates  that  one  of  the  seamen  upon  being  certain  that 


7  Captain  John  Nicholson  Inglefield  (1748-1828)  entered  the  naval  service 
in  1759;  in  his  later  career  he  was  chiefly  connected  with  the  fortunes  of  Com¬ 
modore  [Viscount]  Hood,  by  whom  he  was  appointed  to  the  Centaur ,  a  ship  of 
74  guns,  in  August  1781.  He  commanded  her  in  actions  off  the  American  coast 
in  1782,  and  in  August  of  that  year  started  home  with  the  convoy  under  com¬ 
mand  of  Rear  Admiral  Graves.  On  September  16  the  Centaur  was  struck  by  a 
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he  saw  land  “broke  out  into  an  immoderate  swearing  fit  of  joy, 
from  which  he  could  not  be  restrained.”  I  have  had  the  pleasure 
of  being  in  company  with  Captain  Inglefield  since  his  dreadful 
danger,  and  found  him  moSt  obligingly  communicative.  He  told 
me  that  this  seaman  uttered  a  number  of  moSt  extraordinary 
oaths,  which  seemed  to  be  invented  in  the  moment  of  his  transport. 
So  far  as  my  opinion  can  have  weight  I  would  here  do  juftice  to 
that  narrative,  which  is  uncommonly  simple,  clear,  and  pathetic, 
and  has  a  propriety  of  which  the  pious  Hervey  juSfly  regrets  the 
want,  in  the  HiSlory  of  Anson’s  Voyage.  I  mean  an  acknowledge¬ 
ment  of  Divine  Providence.8 


hurricane,  and  after  keeping  afloat  for  seven  days,  suddenly  filled  and  sank.  Of 
the  whole  crew,  only  Inglefield,  the  master,  a  midshipman  of  15,  and  ten 
sailors  saved  themselves.  In  a  high  sea,  in  a  small  boat,  with  very  little  provision, 
they  endured  great  suffering;  the  Captain  maintained  order  by  obliging  the  party 
to  divert  themselves  with  songs,  stories,  anything  to  distract  their  minds.  On  the 
sixteenth  day  after  losing  the  ship,  when  provisions  had  given  out  completely, 
they  reached  Fayal;  one  man  died  just  as  they  sighted  land.  Captain  Inglefield 
was  examined  by  a  committee  on  his  return  to  England,  and  fully  acquitted;  his 
Narrative  concerning  the  Loss  of  His  Majesty's  Ship  the  Centaur  was  published  in 
1783.  It  is  said  that  he  never  quite  recovered  from  the  effects  of  this  experience. 

It  is,  I  think,  to  this  gentleman  that  Boswell  addressed  the  note  dated  26 
May,  1783  ( Letters  of  B.,  2.  317),  concerning  the  manner  in  which  he  might 
send  to  the  British  Museum  the  blanket  which  had  served  as  a  sail  during  his 
“very  dangerous  navigation.” 

George  Anson,  later  Baron  Anson  of  Soberton  (1697 — 1762),  the  reformer 
of  the  British  navy,  is  one  of  the  most  romantically  heroic  figures  in  eighteenth- 
century  naval  exploits.  In  1740,  during  the  war  with  Spam,  he  was  sent  with 
a  small  fleet  to  attack  the  South  American  Spanish  possessions.  Two  years  of 
fighting  storms,  sickness,  and  a  few  unprotected  Spanish  coast  towns  reduced  his 
men  from  961  to  335  in  number,  and  finally  caused  him  to  gather  all  the 
survivors  in  his  own  Centurion;  in  this  he  managed  to  seize  a  rich  galleon  of 
the  Mexican-Philippine  trade,  and  returned  to  England  in  1744  established  as 
a  rich  man  for  life.  In  the  voyage  he  had  circumnavigated  the  globe.  In  1745 
he  was  appointed  rear-admiral  of  the  white,  and  in  1751  became  first  lord  of 'the 
admiralty;  in  these  capacities,  supported  by  politicians  who  were  afraid  to 
ignore  longer  the  popular  demand  for  reform  of  the  navy,  Anson  regulated 
the  dockyards,  the  accounting  system  of  the  navy  board,  professional  promotion, 
and  discipline. 

The  best  history  of  his  famous  voyage,  popular  among  English  schoolboys 
for  years,  was  written  by  Anson’s  chaplain,  Richard  Walter,  in  1748;  an 
inferior  account  had  been  published  three  years  before  by  the  schoolmaster  of 
the  Centurion,  Pascoe  Thomas.  It  is  evident  that  the  admiral  was  anxious  to 
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The  same  rule  I  think  should  be  applied  to  swearing,  that 
Horace  gives  with  regard  to  the  introduction  of  a  Divinity  into 
the  6tory  of  a  Poem  “Nec  Deus  intersit  nisi  dignus  vindice  nodus? 
Let  not  a  God  appear  unless  when  there  is  a  difficulty  worthy  of 
such  interposition.”  The  multiplicity  of  oaths  judicially  taken 
has  been  long  a  ju§t  subjeCt  of  complaint,  as  rendering  that  appeal 
to  the  Searcher  of  hearts  too  familiar.  I  should  think  that  in  the 
administration  of  juStice  a  discretionary  power  might  be  well  ex¬ 
ercised  in  that  matter,  so  that  an  oath  should  not  be  taken  but 
after  many  Steps,  and  with  much  caution.  The  form  too  of  swear¬ 
ing  should  be  very  solemn  to  impress  awe  and  recolleCtion.  I  have 
heard  of  a  man  who  was  ready  to  deny  a  debt  upon  oath  in  the 
usual  manner,  but  acknowledged  it  to  be  juSt,  when  desired  by  the 
Judge  to  imprecate  that  the  devil  might  inStantly  appear  and 
carry  him  off  if  it  was  not  so.  Scotland  has  I  think  the  advantage 
of  England  in  the  form  of  administering  an  oath.  In  England  the 
words  are  hurried  over  by  the  clerk  of  court,  and  the  person  who 
swears  only  kisses  the  book,  whereas  in  Scotland,  the  Judge 
solemnly  pronounces  and  makes  the  person  who  swears  pronounce 
after  him  what  follows:  “I  swear  by  God  himself,  and  as  I  shall 
answer  to  God  at  the  great  day  of  judgement,  I  will  tell  the  truth, 
the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth.”10 


have  his  deeds  perpetuated  in  good  style,  since  he  employed  one  Captain  Cheap 
to  “look  out  for  a  proper  person  to  write  his  voyage”  (note  by  Birkbeck  Hill  in 
Life  of  /.,  1.  135—36). 

6  Ars  Poet.,  1 9 1 .  The  quotation  appears  also  in  The  Spectator,  315. 

10  This  form  worked  wonders  in  one  case;  cf.  Hebr.  445: 

Some  years  after  our  Tour,  a  cause  was  tried  in  the  Court  of  Session,  where  the  principal 
fa£t  to  be  ascertained  was,  whether  a  ship-mafter  ....  was  drowned  in  one  particular  year, 

or  in  the  year  after . One  of  [the  witnesses],  a  very  respeftable  Chieftain  ....  had 

in  this  case,  previous  to  this  publick  examination,  not  only  said,  but  attested  under  his  hand, 
that  he  had  seen  the  ship-matter  in  the  year  subsequent  to  that  in  which  the  court  was  finally 
satisfied  he  was  drowned.  When  interrogated  with  the  ttrittness  of  judicial  inquiry,  and 
under  the  awe  of  an  oath,  he  recolletted  himself  better,  and  retraced  what  he  had  formerly 
asserted,  apologising  for  his  inaccuracy,  by  telling  the  judges,  “A  man  will  say  what  he  will 
not  swear.”  By  many  he  was  much  censured,  and  it  was  maintained  that  every  gentleman 
would  be  as  attentive  to  truth  without  the  santtion  of  an  oath,  as  with  it.  Dr.  Johnson, 
though  himself  was  distinguished  at  all  times  by  a  scrupulous  adherence  to  truth,  controverted 
this  proposition;  and  as  a  proof  that  this  was  not,  though  it  ought  to  be,  the  case,  urged  the 
very  different  decisions  of  eleaions  under  Mr.  Grenville’s  Act  [to  try  eleaions  before  a  selea 
committee  with  as  much  rigor  as  used  in  deciding  any  title],  from  those  formerly  made. 
“Gentlemen  will  not  pronounce  upon  oath  what  they  would  have  said,  and  voted  in  the  house, 
without  that  sanaion.” 
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The  prostitution  of  oaths  to  trivial  matters  muff  defeat  the 
very  purpose  of  solemn  asseverations.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that 
rash  swearing  is  in  general  so  habitual,  that  keenness  or  being  in 
earneSl  is  by  many  supposed  to  require  it  as  a  teSt.  But  we  know 
it  is  a  false  teSt.  When  the  ApoStle  Peter  had  twice  denied  his 
Lord,  and  was  pressed  the  third  time,  we  read  “then  began  he  to 
curse  and  to  swear,  saying  I  know  not  the  man.”11  His  denial  was 
Still  as  false  as  before.  Had  he,  however,  been  called  before  a 
tribunal  and  put  upon  oath  in  form,  it  is  probable  he  would  have 
shrunk  from  perjury.  Many  who  atteSt  falsehood  by  tremendous 
imprecations  in  their  ordinary  discourse,  would  not  do  it  delib¬ 
erately.  Common  swearing,  therefore,  is  pure  profaneness.  It  has 
been  alledged  as  an  excuse  for  it  that  some  kinds  of  men,  and 
sailors  in  particular,  cannot  be  commanded  without  swearing.  But 
that  this  is  not  true  has  been  proved  by  the  respectable  examples 
of  the  present  Earl  of  Northesk  and  of  the  late  Captain  Hamilton , 
brother  to  the  Earl  of  Abercorn ,  who  while  captains  in  the  navy, 
maintained  a  perfect  authority  on  board  their  ships,  where  an 
oath  was  never  heard,  but  the  duties  of  religion  were  constantly 
performed.12 


11  Boswell  quotes  from  memory  Mark ,  14.  71  ;  in  the  original,  “this  man.” 

12  William  Carnegie,  Earl  of  Northesk  (1758-1831),  admiral  and  son  of 
an  admiral  (the  6th  Earl,  George),  was  made  lieutenant  in  1777,  and  served 
in  the  West  Indies  till  1782,  when  he  acquired  post  rank.  Later  he  served  under 
Nelson  at  Trafalgar,  and  as  a  result  of  his  action  on  that  occasion,  was  made 
Knight  of  the  Bath  in  1806.  Ten  years  before  his  death  he  was  made  Rear 
Admiral  of  Great  Britain.  It  was  perhaps  his  reasonable  mildness  which  caused 
the  mutinous  seamen  at  the  Nore  in  1797  to  detain  him  in  his  cabin  and  oblige 
him  to  act  as  their  delegate  with  demands  to  lay  before  the  king. 

Captain  John  Hamilton  (d.  1 7 5  5 ) j  whose  elder  brother  and  whose  son  were 
Earls  of  Abercorn,  became  a  lieutenant  in  the  navy  in  1735—36,  and  served  on 
various  ships — along  the  southern  coast  of  Ireland,  for  the  most  part — until  1755, 
when  he  was  appointed  to  the  Lancaster,  in  the  Channel  and  the  Bay  of  Biscay. 
On  his  return  to  Spithead  in  the  first  year  of  his  new  service,  his  ship  struck  on 
what  has  since  been  called  Hamilton  Shoal,  and  he  went  down  with  his  crew. 
Charnock  ( Biog .  Nav.,  5.  99)  says,  “He  swam  for  a  space  of  near  twenty  minutes; 
and  while  his  Strength  of  speech  survived  to  him,  continually  exhorted  his  men 
to  resignation,  at  the  same  time  encouraging  them  to  all  possible  exertion  of 
their  Strength  to  save  their  lives.”  He  was  a  severe  critic  of  faults  and  abuses  in 
the  navy,  even  of  the  personnel  and  dress  of  the  crews  he  was  supplied  with,  but 
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National  charafters  have  been  studiously  displayed  by  many 
writers,  and  in  general  I  believe  with  justice.  The  diversities  of 
Swearing  might  be  pointed  out  as  corresponding  with  manners,  so 
as  to  afford  a  good  deal  of  entertainment.  The  Greeks  swore 
Strongly,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  conversation  of  Socrates.  We 
have  not  such  good  evidence  of  the  swearing  of  the  Romans.  The 
oaths  of  modern  nations  will  be  found  to  be  some  of  them 
shockingly  impious,  some  diabolically  malignant,  and  some  ex¬ 
travagantly  ridiculous.  We  have  the  peculiar  oaths  of  some 
remarkable  personages  recorded.  Those  of  our  monarchs  John 
and  Charles  II.  are  in  every  historian.13 

Swearing  is  a  crime  which  hurts  the  feelings  of  a  pious  man 
exceedingly.  And  for  my  own  part,  though  I  have  no  authority, 
I  have  frequently  found  it  difficult  to  restrain  myself  from  warmly 
reproving  those  who  were  guilty  of  it  in  my  hearing.  Nor  can  I 
absolutely  consider  as  a  madman  a  gallant,  religious  gentleman, 
who,  if  a  Story  which  I  have  read  be  true,  called  out  a  man  for 
profaning  the  name  of  God  in  his  presence,  as  an  affront  to  him¬ 
self  direSted  againSt  his  greatest  benefaftor.  I  am  sure  there  are 
few  causes  of  single  combat  more  rational,  and  none  which  would 
inspire  the  challenger  with  a  higher  courage.  It  is  vain  for  any 
one  to  say  that  Swearing  is  so  habitual  to  him  that  he  is  not  sensible 
of  it.  Torpid  as  the  moSt  profane  raver  would  represent  himself, 
it  is  certain  that  he  can,  upon  occasions,  restrain  his  oaths.  I  knew 
an  instance  of  a  notorious  swearer  of  high  rank,  whom  a  worthy 
magistrate  with  whom  he  was  at  dinner,  warned  that  he  was 
seriously  determined  to  exaft  the  Statutary  penalties.  Not  an  oath 
was  heard  from  him.  Upon  which,  a  lady  who  was  present,  and 
had  often  been  shocked  with  his  profanity,  took  the  liberty  to  say 
to  him,  “Are  you  not  ashamed  of  yourself?”  A  gentle  admonition 
will  sometimes  have  full  effeft.  I  remember  being  upon  the  walls 
at  CheSfer  when  the  present  moSt  amiable  Bishop  of  that  see,14 

the  humor  of  his  comments  bears  out  Boswell’s  suggestion  of  his  ability  to 
manage  men  by  intelligence  rather  than  violence. 

13  King  John  swore  by  God's  teeth,  by  God's  feet,  or  by  the  light  of  Our 
Lady's  brow ;  King  Charles’s  favorite  ejaculation  was  Odd’s  fish — a  corruption 
of  by  God's  flesh. 

14  Boswell  is  remembering  his  visit  to  Chester  in  1779  with  Colonel  Stuart, 
when  he  made  a  study  of  the  town  with  the  Bishop’s  assistance,  and  was  enter- 
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approached  a  young  recruit  who  was  cursing  violently  j  and  laying 
his  hands  upon  him,  said  in  a  mild  tone,  “My  friend,  you  will 
make  as  good  a  soldier,  though  you  should  not  swear  quite  so 
much.”  The  fellow  had  grace  in  him,  pulled  off  his  hat,  bowed 
with  profound  respeft,  seemed  out  of  countenance,  and  should 
hope10  was  a  better  man  ever  after. 

There  is  a  false  notion  of  spirit  and  fashion  annexed  to  Swear¬ 
ing  by  some  people,  which  is  apt  to  mislead  the  young  into  the 
pra&ice  of  it.  This  should  be  carefully  counteracted  by  rational 
counsel.  To  do  the  present  age  justice,  there  is  much  less  Swear¬ 
ing  amongt  genteel  people  than  in  the  laft  age,  when  it  was 
certainly  a  very  flagrant  vice.18 

Farquhar ,  whose  comedies  are,  in  my  opinion,  very  lively  pic¬ 
tures  of  the  manners  which  he  saw  himself  has  in  his  Love  and  a 
Bottle ,  excellently  ridiculed  the  affectation  of  Swearing,  in  order 


tained  “morning,  noon,  and  night”  by  his  lordship,  “who  is  one  of  the  moft 
distinguished  prelates  for  piety  and  eloquence,  and  one  of  the  moSt  pleasing 
men  in  social  life  that  you  can  imagine”  ( Letters  of  B.,  2.  293,  294,  300). 
This  was  Bishop  Beilby  Porteus  (afterwards  Bishop  0/  London),  born  of  parents 
native  in  Virginia,  1 73 1 ;  died  1808.  He  had  been  domestic  chaplain  to  Arch¬ 
bishop  Seeker  and  to  the  king,  becoming  Bishop  of  Chester  in  1776.  He  was  an 
energetic  reformer,  giving  his  support  to  changes  in  the  liturgy  and  the  articles 
of  the  church,  to  the  rising  evangelical  school  among  the  clergy,  and  to  the  new 
scheme  of  Sunday  schools.  His  greatest  efforts,  perhaps,  were  in  the  cause  of 
anti-slavery,  which  he  continued  after  becoming  Bishop  of  London  in  1787. 
For  his  collaboration  with  Dr.  Stinton  in  editing  the  works  of  Seeker,  see  n.  4 
above;  his  own  Review  of  the  Life  and  Character  of  Dr.  Thomas  Seeker  .  .  .  . 
(1770)  went  through  twelve  editions. 

Johnson  also  “always  repressed  obscenity  and  impiety”  ( Life  of  7.,  4.  341 ; 
see  also  3.  47,  215). 

15  For  this  construction  cf.  Hyf.  65  n.  6. 

16  Cf.  Boswelliana ,  314: 

A  fellow  was  swearing  moil  terribly  in  a  coffee-house.  Colonel  Forrester  came  up  to  him. 
“Pray,  Sir,”  fr/c]  what  entitles  you  to  swear  and  blaspheme  at  this  rate?  “Eh,  colonel,”  said 
he,  “What!  are  you  reproving  me  for  it?  I’m  sure  you  used  to  swear  as  much  as  any  man.” 
“Yes  sir,”  said  he,  “when  it  was  the  fashion.  But  now  it  is  only  praftised  by  porters  and 
chairmen.  I  left  it  off  as  below  a  gentleman.” 

Lord  Chesterfield  himself  admits  to  his  son,  “I  was  even  absurd  enough, 
for  a  little  while,  to  swear,  by  way  of  adorning  and  completing  the  shining 
character  which  1  affeHed;  but  this  folly  I  soon  laid  aside  upon  finding  both 
the  guilt  and  indecency  of  it”  ( Letters ,  1.  49). 

See  also  The  Sfectator,  371,  where  a  host  discomfits  a  table  full  of  swearing 
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to  appear  a  man  of  the  world.17  Mockmode ,  “a  young  ’squire, 
come  newly  from  the  university  and  setting  up  for  a  beau,”  as  he 
is  announced  by  the  authour  in  the  Dramatis  Personas ,  according 
to  the  good  old  custom,  is  introduced  getting  in£tru6lion  from 
Rigadoon,  his  dancing-master,  while  Club ,  his  servant,  is  by. 

“Mock.  By  the  universe,  I  have  a  great  mind  to  bind  myself  ’prentice 
to  a  beau — Cou’d  I  but  dance  well,  push  well,  play  upon  the  flute,  and 
swear  the  mo§t  modish  oaths,  I  wou’d  set  up  for  quality  with  e’er  a  young 
nobleman  of  ’em  all — Pray  what  are  the  mo§t  fashionable  oaths  in  town? 
Zoom,  I  take  it,  is  a  very  becoming  one. 

“Rig.  Zoons  is  only  us’d  by  the  disbanded  officers  and  bullies:  but 
Zauns  is  the  beau’s  pronunciation. 

“Mock.  Zauns? 

“Club.  Zauns. 

“Mock.  Zauns,  I  mu£t  sneeze - (sneezes) - Bless  me. 

“Rig.  O  fie,  Mr.  Mockmode!  what  a  rustical  expression  that  is!  — 
Bless  me! — you  should  upon  all  such  occasions  cry  Dem  me.  You  would 
be  as  nauseous  to  the  ladies  as  one  of  the  old  patriarchs,  if  you  us’d  that 
obsolete  expression. 

“Club.  I  find  that  going  to  the  devil  is  very  modish  in  this  town.” 


guests  by  reading  them  their  conversation  as  taken  down  by  a  servant  behind  a 
screen,  and  Swift’s  Thoughts  on  Various  Subjects  (Works,  9-  230): 

Harry  Killegrew  said  to  Lord  Wharton,  “You  would  not  swear  at  that  rate,  if  you 
thought  you  were  doing  God  honour.” 

17  Boswell  again  quotes  Farquhar  with  familiarity  and  pleasure  in  Hebr.  15  I; 
Johnson  supported  this  good  opinion  (Life  of  J .,  4.  8)  by  the  remark  that 
Farquhar’s  writings  had  “considerable  merit.” 

To  balance  the  moral  effect  of  Farquhar’s  satire,  consider  Swift’s  opinion  of 
the  theater  as  a  “school  of  common  swearing”  (Advice  to  a  Young  Poet): 

....  my  young  master,  who  at  firft  but  minced  an  oath,  is  taught  there  to  mouth  it 
gracefully,  and  to  swear,  as  he  reads  French,  ore  rotundo.  Profaneness  was  before  to  him  in 
the  nature  of  his  beft  suit,  or  holiday-clothes;  but,  upon  frequenting  the  playhouse,  swearing, 
cursing,  and  lying,  become  like  his  every-day  coat,  waiftcoat,  and  breeches.  Now,  I  say, 
common  swearing,  a  produce  of  this  country  as  plentiful  as  our  corn,  thus  cultivated  by  the 
playhouse,  might,  with  management,  be  of  wonderful  advantage  to  the  nation . 
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No.  LXX.  Aug.  1783. 

[ON  CONCLUDING] 

’EH  5r]  TOQaive. — Aristophanes. 

“Come,  now,  conclude.”1 

/  I  vO  RETIRE  in  proper  time  from  any  Slate  of  exertion  is  one 
of  the  moSt  nice  and  difficult  trials  of  human  prudence  and 
resolution.  Every  man  of  any  classical  education  recollebts  the 
well  known  allusion  to  a  horse  growing  aged,  who  ought  no 
longer  to  be  pushed  on  to  the  race  left  he  should  be  left  behind 
breathless  and  contemptible.2  But  the  misfortune  is,  that,  self-love 
deceives  us  exceedingly  in  the  estimation  of  our  mental  abilities, 
so  that  we  cannot  be  easily  persuaded  that  they  are  in  any  degree 
decayed.  Le  Sage  in  his  Gil  Bias  has  given  a  juft  and  diverting 
inftance  of  this,  in  the  old  canon  who  was  implacably  offended  at 
having  a  delicate  hint  suggested  to  him  that  he  did  not  write  so 
well  as  he  had  done  in  the  vigour  of  life.3 

My  readers  are  now  to  be  informed  that  this  is  the  laft  essay 
of  The  Hypo  chondriack,  a  periodical  paper,  which  I 
have  published  monthly  for  almoft  six  years,  and  I  flatter  myself 
that  my  labours  under  that  title  shall  not  cease  without  some 
kindly  sentiments  of  approbation  in  the  breaffs  of  those  to  whom 
they  have  afforded  occasional  entertainment. 


1  This  essay  was  headed  by  a  notice, 

FOR  THE  LONDON  MAGAZINE 

We  are  sorry  to  inform  the  public,  that  the  ingenious  correspondent,  who  has  so  long 
engaged  the  attention  of  our  readers  in  THE  HYPOCHONDRIACK,  has  closed  his  design 
in  the  following  paper.  But  though  we  are  no  longer  to  be  favoured  with  his  communications 
under  this  title,  we  hope  that  we  shall  not  be  altogether  deprived  of  his  correspondence. 

The  quotation  used  as  motto  is  from  The  Frogs — 1.  1283.  The  magazine 
text  omitted  the  accents  from  and  JtEQOUVE,  and  Boswell  left  no  correction. 

2  An  enlargement  upon  the  lines  of  Ennius  in  which  he  compared  himself  to 
the  champion  of  the  races  who  deserves  rest  after  a  lifetime  of  accomplishment. 
The  passage  is  quoted  in  Cicero’s  De  Senectute,  5: 

Sic  ut  fortis  equus,  spatio  qui  saepe  supremo 
Vicit  Olympia,  nunc  senio  confeftus  quiescit. 

It  was  not  a  canon,  but  the  Archbishop  of  Granada;  the  story  occurs  in 
Gil  Bias ,  7.  3  and  4. 
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It  has  been  generally  observed  that  we  are  sorry  to  part  with 
one  whom  we  have  long  known,  provided  he  is  not  absolutely 
disagreeable  to  us.  Upon  this  observation  I  found  my  hopes  of 
being  for  a  moment  regretted  by  my  readers ;  for  a  writer,  though 
unknown,  is  always  personified  with  sufficient  diftinftness  by  the 
imagination,  so  as  to  be  the  objeft  of  affeftion  of  one  kmd  or 
other.  I  doubt  if  a  writer  has  any  such  feeling  towards  those  by 
whom  he  has  been  long  known,  but  of  whom  he  has  no  knowledge. 
His  imagination  does  not  settle  upon  any  individuals  of  the  num¬ 
ber:  but  he  has  merely  an  idea  of  many  in  the  abftraft,  which, 
although  it  may  expand  his  pride  or  his  ambition,  cannot  touch 
his  heart.  I,  however,  am  conscious  of  a  certain  tenderness,  while 
I  am  closing  the  scene  of  a  species  of  literary  existence,  in  which 
I  own  I  have  experienced  sometimes  anxiety,  and  sometimes  self- 
complacency.  This  tenderness,  it  is  plain  from  what  I  have  said, 
is  referable  simply  to  my  own  mind.  Yet  it  is  an  interesting  fancy 
that  there  may  be  some  of  my  readers  so  habituated  to  sympathize 
with  the  soul  of  the  Hypochondriack,  that  the  inftant  of  our 
being  personally  known  to  each  other  there  would  be  a  cordial 
friendship  between  us.4 

But,  there  mu£t  not  be  too  positive  expeditions  entertained  of 
finding  a  similarity  between  an  author’s  conversation  and  his  writ- 

4  Boswell’s  soul  had  felt  this  expansive  sympathy  for  Rousseau’s  after  he  had 
read  the  Nouvelle  Heloise,  in  his  youth.  See  Letters  of  B.,  1.  63,  where  Boswell 
confides  notes  upon  his  Zelide  to  Rousseau  with  the  explanation,  “Je  fouvots 
vous  confer  tout  an  monde” ;  and  ibid.,  1.  59-60,  where  this  ideal  connection 
between  writer  and  reader  is  at  its  most  rarefied: 

Te  me  presente,  Monsieur,  comme  un  homme  d’une  merite  singuherre,  comme  un  homme 
qui  a  un  cceur  sensible,  un  esprit  vif  et  melancolique.  Ah!  si  tout  ce  que  j’ai  souffert  ne  me 
donne  pas  une  merite  singulierre  aupres  de  Monsieur  Rousseau,  pourquoy  ai-je  ete  tellement 
cree?  pourquoy  a-t-il  tellement  ecrit?  ... 

After  a  paragraph  in  which  Boswell  proves  himself  a  sincere  adrnirer  of 
Rousseau  by  paraphrasing  some  of  his  best  pyrotechnics  in  virtue  and  sympa¬ 
thy”  very  neatly,  the  letter  proceeds, 

Vos  ecrits,  Monsieur,  m’ont  attendri  le  cceur,  m’ont  eleve  l’ame,  m’ont  allume  [’imagina¬ 
tion.  Croyez-moi,  vous  serez  bien  aise  [sic]  de  me  voir.  ...  Excusez-moi,  Monsieur,  je  me 
sens  emu.  Je  ne  puis  me  retenir.  O  cher  St.  Preux !  Mentor  dclaire!  eloquent  et  aimable 
Rousseau'  J’ai  un  presentiment  qu’une  amitie  bien  noble  va  naitre  aujourd’hui.  ...  Je  me  trouve 
dans  des  circonftances  serieuses  et  dedicates,  sur  lesquelles  je  souhaite  ardemment  d’avoir  les 
conseils  de  l’auteur  de  la  Nouvelle  Heloise. 

It  was  no  doubt  this  attitude  which  caused  the  cordiality  between  Boswell 
and  Rousseau;  the  creator  of  St.  Preux  assured  his  enthusiastic  reader  that  there 
were  udes  'points  ou  nos  dmes  sont  lies ”  ( Letters  of  B.,  1.  67 >  248). 
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ings.  An  author  may  have  exhausted  his  mind  into  his  works,  so 
that  nothing  of  any  value  remains  for  him  to  communicate.  He 
may  be  able  to  collect  and  quicken  his  ideas  in  his  closet,  and  have 
them  dissipated,  and  as  it  were  annihilated  for  a  time,  when  in 
company.  He  may  be  an  impoftor,  so  as  to  have  been  assuming 
the  appearance  of  virtuous  or  amiable  qualities,  which  he  no  more 
possesses,  than  a  player  does  many  of  the  chara&ers  which  he  rep¬ 
resents  upon  the  Stage  with  a  vivacity  of  deception.  For  mimickry 
is  indeed  profound  and  universal,  extending  not  only  to  manner, 
but  to  sentiment,  and  every  part  of  mind,  as  is  proved  by  the 
works  of  good  dramatic  writers,  and  I  am  sorry  to  add  by  the 
harangues  of  orators  in  different  departments  who  ought  to  be 
in  earneSt.  Indeed,  there  is  nothing  more  delusive  than  the  sup¬ 
posed  character  of  an  author,  from  reading  his  compositions.6 
There  may  be  fine  thoughts  on  the  surface  of  a  coarse  mind,  as 
beautiful  flowers  are  found  growing  upon  rocks,  upon  bogs,  nay 
upon  dunghills.6  Besides  the  conne&ion  between  authors  and  their 

5  Cf.  Boswell’s  expansion  of  this  notion  in  his  preface  to  the  Account  of 
Corsica  (1768),  which  he  himself  quotes  later  on  as  a  note  to  the  Life  of 

2.  79: 

He  who  publishes  a  book  affe&ing  not  to  be  an  authour,  and  professing  an  indifference 
for  literary  fame,  may  possibly  impose  upon  many  people  such  an  idea  of  his  consequence  as 
he  wishes  may  be  received.  For  my  part,  I  should  be  proud  to  be  known  as  an  authour,  and 
I  have  an  ardent  ambition  for  literary  famej  for,  of  all  possessions,  I  should  imagine  literary 
fame  to  be  the  mofl  valuable.  A  man  who  has  been  able  to  furnish  a  book,  which  has  been 
approved  by  the  world,  has  established  himself  as  a  respettable  charafter  in  distant  society, 
without  any  danger  of  having  that  charafter  lessened  by  the  observation  of  his  weaknesses. 
To  preserve  an  uniform  dignity  among  those  who  see  us  every  day  is  hardly  possible:  and 
to  aim  at  it,  muSt  put  us  under  the  fetters  of  perpetual  restraint.  The  authour  of  an  approved 
book  may  allow  his  natural  disposition  an  easy  play,  and  yet  indulge  the  pride  of  superior 
genius,  when  he  considers  that  by  those  who  know  him  only  as  an  authour,  he  never  ceases 
to  be  respe£ted.  Such  an  authour,  when  in  his  hours  of  gloom  and  discontent,  may  have  the 
consolation  to  think,  that  his  writings  are,  at  that  very  time,  giving  pleasure  to  numbers; 
and  such  an  authour  may  cherish  the  hope  of  being  remembered  after  death,  which  has  been  a 
great  objeft  to  the  nobleSt  minds  in  all  ages. 

Johnson  also  maintained  that  the  “beSt  part  of  every  author  is  in  general  to 
be  found  in  his  book”  ( Life  of  J.,  1.  521  n.  1).  In  The  Rambler ,  14,  the 
manifest  and  Sinking  contrariety  between  the  life  of  an  author  and  his  writ¬ 
ings”  is  said  to  be  one  of  “many  inconsistencies  which  folly  produces,  or  infirmity 
suffers  in  the  human  mind.” 

0  Almost  exactly  the  wording  of  a  letter  from  Boswell  to  Johnson  in  1777 
{Letters  of  B.,  I.  262)  — 

Thomson  was  a  much  coarser  man  than  his  friends  are  willing  to  acknowledge.  His 
Seasons  are  indeed  full  of  elegant  and  pious  sentiments;  but  a  rank  soil,  nay  a  dunghill 
will  produce  beautiful  flowers. 
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works  is  very  different  in  different  persons.  Their  works  may  be 
compared  to  their  clothes.  Some  wear  them  tight  and  Stiff,  some 
quite  easy;  and  to  some  their  works  are  like  robes,  which  they  put 
on  only  upon  solemn  occasions,  and  never  wear  in  their  common 
course  of  life.  Of  these  varieties  I  have  seen  many  examples,  and 
could  name  several  now  alive,  were  it  proper  so  to  do  it. 

For  myself,  I  cannot  perfectly  judge  of  my  manner,  which  I 
have  no  doubt  muff  vary  with  the  fluctuation  of  my  spirits.  Nor 
can  I  boa§t  that  my  praftice  is  uniformly  what  it  should  be.  But 
I  am  absolutely  certain  that  in  these  papers  my  principles  are  mo§f 
sincerely  expressed.7  I  can  truly  say  in  the  words  of  Pope, 

“I  love  to  pour  out  all  myself  as  plain, 

“As  downright  Shippen,  or  as  old  Montaigne.” 

Perhaps,  indeed,  I  have  poured  out  myself  with  more  freedom 
than  prudence  will  approve,  and  I  am  aware  of  being  too  much  an 
egotiSl.  But  I  truSt  that  my  readers  will  be  generous  enough  not 
to  take  advantage  of  my  openness  and  confidence,  but  rather  treat 
me  with  a  liberal  indulgence.8 

Yet  let  it  not  be  understood  that  I  supplicate  favour  with  an 
abjeft  timidity.  For  I  am  not  afraid  of  a  fair  trial  by  impartial 
judges.  This  comfort  I  have,  that  my  intentions  have  all  along 


7  Cf.  Hyp.  54  and  notes. 

8  The  quotation  from  Pope  {Sat.,  1.  52)  is  presented  again  in  a  letter  from 
Boswell  to  Temple  in  1775  ( Letters  of  B.,  1.  214).  For  Boswell’s  disillusion¬ 
ment  in  regard  to  the  indulgence  of  his  readers,  see  his  dedication  of  the  Life 
of  Johnson  to  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  where  he  complains  that  the  reception  of  his 
candid  Tour  to  the  Hebrides  (published  two  years  after  this  final  number  of 
The  Hypochondriack )  caused  him  to  use  greater  discretion  in  preparing  his 
material  for  the  Life: 

In  one  respett,  this  Work  will,  in  some  passages,  be  different  from  the  former.  In  my 
Tour,  I  was  almoSl  unboundedly  open  in  my  communications,  and  from  my  eagerness  to 
display  the  wonderful  fertility  and  readiness  of  Johnson’s  wit,  freely  shewed  to  the  world  its 
dexterity,  even  when  I  was  myself  the  objeft  of  it.  I  truSted  that  I  should  be  liberally  under¬ 
stood,  as  knowing  very  well  what  I  was  about,  and  by  no  means  as  simply  unconscious  of  the 
pointed  effefts  of  the  satire.  I  own,  indeed,  that  I  was  arrogant  enough  to  suppose  that  the 
tenour  of  the  reSt  of  the  book  would  sufficiently  guard  me  againSt  such  a  Strange  imputation. 
But  it  seems  I  judged  too  well  of  the  world;  for,  though  I  could  scarcely  believe  it,  I  have 
been  undoubtedly  informed,  that  many  persons,  especially  in  distant  quarters,  not  penetrating 
enough  into  Johnson’s  charafter,  so  as  to  understand  his  mode  of  treating  his  friends,  have 
arraigned  my  judgement,  inStead  of  seeing  that  I  was  sensible  of  all  that  they  could  observe. 

I  have,  therefore,  in  this  Work  been  more  reserved;  and  though  I  tell  nothing  but  the 
truth,  I  have  Still  kept  in  my  mind  that  the  whole  truth  is  not  always  to  be  exposed. 
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been  good,  and  that  I  cannot  be  condemned  for  having  failed  in 
my  undertaking;  because  I  undertook  nothing  determinate,  but 
only  to  give  a  series  of  essays,  which  I  have  accordingly  done.  I 
perceive  they  are  not  so  lively  as  I  expedited  they  would  be.  But 
they  are  more  learned.  And  I  beg  I  may  not  be  charged  with 
excessive  arrogance,  when  I  venture  to  say  that  they  contain  a  con¬ 
siderable  portion  of  original  thinking.  Be  what  they  may,  I  should 
not  have  written  them  had  I  not  been  urged  on  by  the  obligation 
of  a  monthly  task  which  I  imposed  upon  myself.  For  except  the 
firft  number,  and  the  four  which  I  mention  as  written  several 
years  ago,  all  of  them  were  composed  while  the  hour  of  publica¬ 
tion  was  so  near,  that  I  had  jull  time  enough  to  do  them  with 
rapid  agitation.9  Sometimes  I  had  a  few  notes  for  a  subjeft; 
sometimes  not;  and  often  have  I  wondered  when  I  found  my 
pages  filled.  Hurry  has  been  upon  many  occasions  pleaded  as  an 
excuse  for  the  imperfedlions  of  a  writer.  The  Hypochondriack 
has,  besides,  to  plead  what  is  peculiar  to  his  own  call  of  mind,  a 
hurry  of  spirits.10 

There  is  a  pleasure,  when  one  is  indolent,  to  think  that  a  task, 
to  the  performance  of  which  one  has  been  again  and  again  sub¬ 
jected,  and  had  some  difficulty  to  make  it  out,  is  no  longer  to  be 
required.  But  this  pleasure,  or  rather  comfort,  does  not  laft.  For 
we  soon  feel  a  degree  of  uneasy  languor,  not  merely  in  being  with¬ 
out  a  Slated  exercise,  but  in  being  void  of  the  usual  consciousness 
of  its  regular  returns,  by  which  the  mind  has  been  agreeably 
braced.11 

A  conclusion,  however,  should  be  put  to  a  periodical  paper, 
before  its  numbers  have  encreased  so  much  as  to  make  it  heavy 
and  disgusting  were  it  even  of  excellent  composition,  and  this  con¬ 
sideration  is  more  necessary  when  it  is  entirely  the  work  of  one 


9  Both  of  Boswell’s  model  writers  turned  out  their  essays  the  same  way:  for 
the  haste  with  which  The  Rambler  was  written,  see  Life  of  J.,  i.  236;  3.  49; 
for  that  of  The  Spectator,  many  numbers  of  which  “were  written  very  faff,  and 
sent  immediately  to  the  press,”  see  Johnson’s  citation  from  Spence,  in  his  Life 
of  Addison. 

10  Cf.  Hyp.  4,  23,  25,  26,  37,  and  notes. 

Cf.  Hyp.  4,  6,  25,  39  and  Life  of  J .,  3.  226,  for  the  dreaded  languor  of 
hypochondria. 
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person,  which  in  my  fir£t  number  I  declared  the  Hypochondriack 
should  be.  I  have  resolved  to  end  with  number  seventieth,  from 
perhaps  a  whimsical  regard  to  a  number  by  which  several  inter¬ 
esting  particulars  are  marked,  the  moSt  interesting  of  which  is  the 
solemn  reflection  that  “the  days  of  our  years  are  threescore  years 
and  ten.”12  To  chuse  one  number  rather  than  another,  where  all 
numbers  are  rationally  indifferent,  there  muSt  be  a  motive,  how¬ 
ever  slight.  Such  is  my  motive  for  fixing  on  Number  Seventieth. 
It  may  be  said,  I  need  not  to  have  told  it. 

Let  me  then  have  done,  and  bid  my  readers  farewell  with  a 
good  grace,  inStead  of  lingering  on  the  verge  of  my  departure.  I 
know  there  is  sometimes  a  good  deal  of  hesitation  in  leaving  a 
room  filled  with  company  whom  we  respeCt,  and  a  man  often  sits 
long,  from  irresolution  to  rise  and  make  a  handsome  bow,  while 
retreating,  which  is  one  of  the  moSt  exquisite  lessons  of  the  Mar¬ 
seilles  of  every  age.  But  this  need  not  disconcert  us  who  are  not  of 
great  consequence,  and  therefore  not  much  the  objeft  of  attention. 
But  a  certain  degree  of  presence  of  mind  is  required  to  be  con¬ 
vinced  that  one  is  not  of  great  consequence,13  the  idea  of  which 
produces  that  bashfulness  which  the  French  very  well  express  by 
the  phrase  mauvaise  honte.  Frequently  has  it  happened  that  when 
a  man  has  thought  every  body  was  gazing  upon  him,  and  has 
slyly  Stolen  a  look,  he  has  perceived  not  an  eye  directed  his  way.14 


12  Psalms ,  90.  10.  Boswell  reckons  his  middle  age  by  this  computation  in 
Hyp.  9. 

13  Cf.  Boswell’s  somewhat  extended  argument  in  the  Life  of  Johnson  (3. 
186 — quoted  under  Hyp.  65),  to  convince  himself  that  the  life  of  no  particular 
individual  can  be  of  great  importance.  See  also  his  pathetic  letter  to  Temple  in 
1780  regretting  his  lack  of  consequence;  it  is  noticeable  that  he  refers  to  his 
Hypochondriack  without,  apparently,  any  assured  belief  that  it  will  remove  the 
lack  of  esteem.  The  nervous  modesty  of  the  concluding  paragraph  of  the  essays 
seems  to  me  closely  parallel  to  the  tone  of  the  letter  ( Letters  of  B.,  2.  301): 

I  wish  I  could  give  you  any  satisfactory  account  of  my  Ctudies . I  really  think  my 

Hypochondriack  goes  on  wonderfully  well.  But  how  inconsiderable  are  both  you  and  I  in 
comparison  with  what  we  used  to  hope  we  should  be.  Yet  your  learning,  and  your  Memoirs 
set  you  far  above  the  common  run  of  educated  men.  And  son  pittore  anche  io.  I,  too,  in 
several  respefts  have  attained  to  superiority.  But  we  both  want  solidity  and  force  of  mind, 
such  as  we  observe  in  those  who  rise  in  aCtive  life. 

14  Cf.  Lord  Chesterfield’s  warnings  against  this  species  of  awkwardness  in 
the  Letters  to  his  Son,  I.  14. 
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Aug. 


The  mode  of  publication  in  which  The  Hypochondriack  hath 
as  yet  appeared  prevents  him  from  knowing  what  has  been  the 
opinion  which  his  readers  have  formed  of  his  essays.  He  has  only 
to  add  with  his  la£t  breath  in  this  chara&er,  that  he  knows  he 
shall  view  these  papers  with  relish  or  dissatisfa&ion,  in  different 
ffates  of  his  mind.  But,  at  all  times  he  shall  rejoice,  if  he  is  assured 
that  his  writings  have  in  any  degree  contributed  to  the  relief  of 
the  unhappy. 


THE  END 
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1  30;  II,  22  ff. 
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Boswell,  Ideas,  etc.  { Continued ): 

Expansiveness,  I,  97,  1 1 9 ;  II,  59, 
150,  156,  271  n.,  299 

Favorite  authors,  I,  26  if.  (Addi¬ 
son,  I,  201  n.;  Aristotle,  I, 
135;  Blair,  1130.;  Erasmus, 
II,  54,  57;  Horace,  I,  26;  II, 
17  if.,  195  n.;  Johnson,  I, 
132  n.;  II,  59;  Maupertuis, 

I,  333  n.;  Nemesius,  II,  268; 
Plato,  II,  144  n.;  Young, 
219  n.) 

Fondness  for  associating  with 
eminent  men,  I,  9,  131m, 

264,  286  n.;  II,  24  n.  (John¬ 
son,  I,  12,  167  n.;  II,  47  n., 
165  n.;  II,  173,  194  n.,  246  n. 
[see  also  Johnson,  Admired 
by  Boswell].  Garrick,  I, 
145  n.,  152.  Wilkes,  II,  1 22) ; 

-  for  city  life,  I,  19,  95, 

253;  U,  16,  27  n.,  146  n., 

148,  197  n.,  229  n.;  -  for 

the  classics,  I,  13;  -  for 

hospitality,  II,  194  n.;  - 

for  military  life,  I,  24,  118  n. 
{see  also  above,  Disapproval 

of  war)  - -  for  puns,  II,  154 

{see  also  below  under  Author¬ 
ship,  Punning  allusions)  ;  - 

for  reviews,  II,  265  n.;  - 

for  the  stage,  24 

Interest  in  American  cause, 
246  n.;  -  in  biography,  I, 

149,  299;  II,  192  n.,  235 
(his  theory  of  biography,  II, 

13  f.);  - - -  in  capacities  of 

other  men,  I,  331,  344,  347  n., 
354;  -  in  children,  I,  93; 

II,  96  ff. ;  -  in  insanity,  I, 

197;  II,  238;  -  in  trag¬ 
edy,  I,  216  n.;  -  in  trials, 

convicts,  and  executions,  I, 

5  n->  53)  56,  58,  182  n.,  195, 
198  n.,  209  n.,  216  n.,  218, 
296;  II,  279  ff. 

“Metaphysical  researches,”  I,  41, 


142,  143,  1 5 1,  152  n.,  1 71, 
178,  206,  276-77,  305, 

308  n.;  II,  1 50  n.,  267 

Opinions  independent  of  John¬ 
son,  I,  7  ff.,  17,  91,  123  n., 
1 80  n.  (on  composition,  I,  48 ; 
on  literature,  I,  8,  27,  113  n., 
140  n.,  194  n.,  219  n.,  285, 
287  n.;  II,  36  n.,  126  n., 

200  n.,  253  n.,  275;  on  poli¬ 
tics,  242  n.) ;  -  on  the 

comic,  II,  1 71  ff.;  -  on 

criticism,  I,  320  n.,  321,  322; 

-  on  life  as  pictured  in 

literature,  II,  144  n.;  -  on 

mind  and  thought,  I,  11,  12, 
13,  19,  167,  253,  306  ff.;  II, 

33>  253  ;  -  °n  politics,  II, 

90,  105  n.,  150  n.;  -  on 

prudence,  II,  24  n.,  82  ff., 

271  n.;  -  on  the  sublime, 

62,  314;  -  on  the  trades, 

224 

Prefers  admiration  to  fault-find¬ 
ing,  I,  143,  297,  298;  II, 
204  n.,  221,  271 

Pride  in  philosophic  attitude,  I, 

61,  67,  175,  184,  341 ;  - 

in  being  a  man  of  spirit,  II, 
106 

Religious  ideas,  I,  97;  II,  1 5 6— 
61,  162—68;  criticism  of  Ca¬ 
tholicism,  I,  213;  delicacy  in 
approaching  them,  I,  115-16; 
divine  sympathy,  I,  327;  ex¬ 
pansiveness,  see  Expansiveness, 
above;  fear  of  infidelity,  II, 
150  n.;  future  state,  II,  43  n., 
46,  50,  67-68,  hi,  167,  270; 
need  of  piety,  II,  45  ff.;  pref¬ 
erence  for  established  church, 
II,  244  n.;  proof  of  divine 
being,  II,  286;  Providence,  I, 
17;  II,  45  ff.,  78,  163,  234, 
292;  religion  a  cure  for  hy¬ 
pochondria,  II,  239  ff.  (an  en¬ 
couragement  to  stability,  II, 


Index. 

24611.);  revelation,  I,  153, 

21 1  ;  II,  46,  III,  132,  I  5  I  ; 
skepticism,  II,  43,  ill  n.;  tol¬ 
erance,  1 16  (sympathy  with 
Catholicism,  I,  343,  II,  3, 

165,  227,  244  n.;  -  with 

Methodism,  II,  165;  - 

with  mystics,  II,  165,  244  n.; 

-  with  quietists,  I,  1240.; 

II,  165  n.) 

Requires  alert  consciousness  for 
true  enjoyment,  I,  12,  23,  95, 

130;  II,  15,  24  n.,  27  n., 

49  ff->  JI3 

Respect  for  discipline,  I,  8,  10, 

21;  see  also  Self-discipline, 
under  Life  and  personal  char¬ 
acteristics  above 

Sup forts  argument,  II,  4;  - 

civilized  life,  I,  92,  94;  - 

contemporary  literature,  I, 

25  ff.;  -  general  knowl¬ 

edge  at  expense  of  learning,  I, 

94;  -  idleness,  II,  18—19; 

-  innocent  pleasure,  II, 

149;  -  luxury,  I,  95; 

- marriage,  II,  66  n.; - 

mere  agreeable  existence,  II, 

1 1 2 ;  -  optimistic  econo¬ 
mics,  I,  1 21;  -  present 

age  against  past,  I,  13  n.; - 

rights  of  individual,  I,  90 ; 

- simplicity,  I,  91,  122  n., 

165  n.,  253  n.,  307  n.  (see 

also  Disapproval  of  simplicity, 

above')  ;  -  subordination,  I, 

238  n.,  239  ff.;  -  system 

in  living,  II,  28,  98  n.  (see 
also  Distrust  of  rule  or  system, 

above)-,  -  trade,  I,  95; 

-  youth  against  age,  I,  93 

Authorship: 

Authenticity,  1,  37  n.,  61,  104  n., 

316  n.,  344;  II,  221  n.,  263  n. 

Connection  with  London  Maga¬ 
zine,  I,  3,  10 
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Dedications,  I,  152m,  303  n.; 

II,  220  n.,  221  n.,  221 
Humility  as  author,  I,  64,  109, 
351,  330;  see  also  Uncertain 
of  his  powers,  above,  under 
Life  and  characteristics 
Love  of  writing,  I,  9 
Methods  and  theories  of  compo¬ 
sition — 

Essay,  his  concept  of  the  form 
of  the,  I,  60  ff.,  64  ff.; 
loose  organization,  I,  112  n., 
120  n.;  II,  98 

Hurried  production,  I,  4,  44, 
60,  64,  73,  313,  315,  32« 
Learns  restraint  in  writing,  II, 
301  n. 

Links  papers,  I,  120  n.,  240  n. 
Originality  in  fresh  presenta¬ 
tion  of  common  subjects,  I, 
62,  163 

Principle  different  from  prac¬ 
tice,  I,  31  ff.,  39,  73 
Reading  as  inspiration,  I,  29, 


42 

Rejection  of  minute  revision, 


64,  315; 

of  precio- 

sity,  I,  3 1 7 

Requires  knowledge  of  sub- 

ject,  I,  317; 

—  some  re- 

vision,  I,  317 

Use  of  allusion,  I,  7 

1 

OO 

O' 

On 

65,  70,  317; 

—  of  cor- 

respondents,  I, 

109,  170; 

-  of  punning  allusions, 

I,  308  n.,  324, 

340;  U, 

161,  163; 

-  of  refer- 

ences,  I,  29  ff., 

263,  268, 

tO 

1 

—  of  quo- 

t  a  t  i  o  n,  261-72,  26  ff., 

30  ff.,  63,  70,  341  (false 

quotation  caused  by  famili¬ 
arity,  I,  31,  32,  53,  1 21  n., 
131  n.,  133  n.,  139  n., 

1  5  1  n.,  177  n.,  191  n., 

259  n.,  313  n.,  353  nA 

II,  11  n.,  12  n.,  15  n., 
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Boswell,  Authorship  {Continued,}'. 

20  n.,  31  n.,  32  n.,  4211., 
59  n.,  60  n.,  7511.,  86, 

99  n.,  1 1 8  n.,  15  1  n., 

166  n.,  202  n.,  210  n., 

222  n.,  224  n.,  232  n., 

233  n.,  253  n.,  279,  284  n., 
294  n.) 

Writing  no  more  difficult  than 
conversation,  I,  64,  73—74, 
3H-I5 

His  notebooks,  journals,  and  col¬ 
lections — 

Collection  of  books  upon  hy¬ 
pochondria,  I,  28,  44;  - 

of  old  Scottish  documents, 
I,  46;  II,  196  n.,  289  if. 

Diaries,  I,  47;  II,  259,  262 

Letters  composed  with  con¬ 
scious  artistry,  I,  50  n.; 

- used  as  source  material 

for  essays,  44  ff. 

Neglect  of  notetaking,  I, 
313  n. 

His  sources,  24  ff.  {see  also  Hy- 
pochondriack,  Sources)- — - 

Adoption  of  ideas  of  other 
writers,  I,  41  ff.,  285  n., 
299  n. 

Experience  and  zeal  for  pre¬ 
serving  good  phrase,  I,  44  ff. 

Uses  reviews  as  source  mate¬ 
rial,  I,  36  ff. 

Separation  of  character  of  man 

from  character  as  author,  I, 

6  n.,  20 

Style  {see  Hypochondriack, 
Style) — 

His  characteristics  reflected  in 
his  style,  61,  74 

Development  in  style,  I,  65  ff. 

Favorite  figures  or  phrases,  see 
Fountain,  Torpid,  Unripe 
fruit 

Figures  of  speech,  I,  63,  65, 
173-74 


Humor,  I,  11  n.,  63,  65  ff.,  69 
Indulgence  of  whims,  I,  64, 
96,  214 

Possibly  influenced  by  John¬ 
son’s,  I,  63  n. 

Use  of  satire,  I,  65,  69 
Vivid  imagery,  I,  34,  35,  44, 
51,  52,  53,  63,  64,  74 
Works  {see  Account  of  Corsica , 
Boszv  el  liana ,  Hypochondri¬ 
ack,  Life  of  Johnson ) — 
Correspondence  with  Erskine, 
65,  107  n.,  1 18  n.;  II,  38  n. 
Miscellaneous  essays,  138  n., 
188  n.,  216  n.,  238  n.  {see 
also  Hypochondriack,  Early 
essays  reprinted  in) 
Miscellaneous  productions,  I, 
3,  10,  57  n.,  182  n.,  280  n.; 
II,  278  n. 

Projected  works,  I,  26,  47, 
149  n.,  213;  II,  42  n., 

21 8  n.,  258  n.,  279  n. 

Verse,  I,  351 ;  II,  170,  240 
Boswell,  Margaret,  wife  of,  II,  69, 


76  n., 

77  n., 

1 16  n., 

179 

n., 

239  n., 

246  n., 

263  n. 

Boswell,  Thomas  David,  brother 

of, 

I,  19; 

II,  95  n. 

,  100  n. 

Boswelliana, 

I,  8, 

57>  59> 

109 

n., 

148  n., 

156  n., 

161  n., 

186 

n., 

191  n., 

210  n., 

226  n., 

257 

n., 

287  n., 

3°3  n., 

308  n., 

309 

n., 

310  n., 

323  n., 

330  n., 

343 

n.. 

344  n., 

347  n.; 

II,  27  n. 

,  28 

n., 

34  n.,  - 

4.1  n.,  42 

n.,  46  n. 

>  54 

n., 

57  n.,  84  n.,  91 

n.,  98  n., 

105 

n., 

145  n., 

154  n., 

172  n., 

183 

n., 

J93  n., 

224  n., 

227  n.. 

229 

n., 

231  n., 

232  n., 

246  n., 

248 

n., 

253  n.,  279  n.,  282  n.,  296  n. 
Bouffier,  II,  248  n. 

Bouhours,  Pere,  II,  3 
Boyer,  A.,  I,  126 
Boyle,  II,  94  n. 

Brahmin,  I,  302 
Bristol,  I,  149 
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Brocklesby,  Dr.,  I,  238  n. 

Brome  (or  Broome),  Richard,  I, 
187;  II,  65  n. 

Brooke’s  Club,  I,  154  n. 

Broome,  see  Brome 
Brown,  Dr.  J.  T.  T.,  I,  6  n.,  7  n. 
Brown,  John  (Estimate),  I,  79  n., 
81  n.,  83,  105  n.,  131  n.,  160  n.; 
II,  133  n.,  228 
Brown,  Robert,  I,  191  n. 

Browne,  Isaac,  I,  331  n.;  II,  13  n. 
Browne,  Sir  Thomas,  I,  278  n. 
Buchanan,  Travels  in  the  Western 
Hebrides ,  I,  157  n.,  195  n. 
Buchanan,  George,  I,  224;  II, 
21 1-12 

Buckingham,  Dukes  of,  II,  208,  245 
Budgell,  Eustace,  II,  200 
Bunbury,  Sir  Charles,  I,  240 
Burke,  Edmund,  I,  28,  13811., 

154  n.,  279,  28311.;  II,  5711., 
84,  270,  283 

Burlington,  Earl  of,  II,  73  n< 
Burnett,  Bishop,  II,  222  n.,  271  n. 
Burney,  Dr.,  II,  84  n. 

Burney,  Fanny,  II,  12  n. 

Burneys,  The,  I,  85  n. 

Burns,  Robert,  I,  87 
Burrowes,  Rev.,  II,  12  n.,  22611. 
Burton,  Robert,  I,  29,  j6,  9°> 

234 

Bute,  Lord,  II,  122  n.,  14611., 

237  n. 

Butler,  Joseph,  I,  153 
Butler,  Samuel,  I,  277,  278,  328; 
II,  103  n. 

c 

Caesar,  Augustus,  I,  166;  II,  109, 
117 

Caesar,  Julius,  I,  161,  236,  239, 
250;  II,  263,  265 
Calamy,  I,  38;  II,  230 
Calixtus  III,  II,  215  n. 

Callias,  II,  185 
Cambridge,  Mr.,  II,  18  n. 
Cambridge,  University  of,  II,  218 


Campbell,  Dr.  John,  I,  344  n.;  II, 

4  n. 

Campbell,  John,  Walter,  and  Dan¬ 
iel,  II,  223 
Cannibals,  I,  293 
Carey,  Beggar's  Wedding ,  II,  64 
Carlisle,  Earl  of,  I,  176 
Carlyle,  Dr.  Alexander,  I,  I57n., 
306  n.;  II,  1  81  n. 

Carter,  Charles,  I,  228-38,  275 
Carter,  Mrs.,  II,  114  m 
Cartwright,  Captain,  I,  86  n.,  92, 
164  n.;  II,  96  n. 

Casanova,  I,  154°.,  160  n.,  226  n.; 

II,  170  n.,  1 89  n. 

Casaubon,  Isaac,  II,  199 
Catherine  the  Great,  of  Russia,  I, 
142  n.;  II,  276  n. 

Catholicism,  I,  213,  319,  343,  35°5 
II,  227;  see  also,  under  Boswell, 
Religious  ideas,  Tolerance,  Sym¬ 
pathy  with  Catholicism 
Catiline,  II,  169 
Cato,  II,  133 

Catts,  Jacob,  I,  29;  II,  233 
Catullus,  I,  341;  II,  87 
Cave,  Gentlemen’s  Magazine,  II, 
1 86  n. 

Censure,  I,  290,  292—98 
Cervantes,  I,  28;  see  also  Don  Quix¬ 
ote 

Change,  II,  241-47;  see  also  Variety 

Change-Alley,  II,  3  5 

Chappell,  Music  of  the  Olden  Time, 

I,  188  n.;  Old  English  Ditties,  I, 
207  n. 

Charlataneria  eruditorum,  I,  31,  269 
Charles  I  (Stuart),  I,  250,  270; 

II,  208  n. 

Charles  II  (Stuart),  I,  187  n.;  II, 
85,  105  n.,  122,  210,  211,  222, 
295 

Charles  V,  I,  m  n. 

Charles  XII,  I,  1 19  n.,  123 
Charlotte,  Queen,  II,  83  n. 
Charnock,  II,  294  n. 
Chateaubriand,  I,  82  n. 
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Chatham,  Earl  of,  I,  264,  28011.; 
II,  105  n. 

Chaucer,  II,  144  n. 

Chester,  I,  u8n.,  16711.;  II,  295 
Chesterfield,  Earl  of,  I,  96, 
138  n.,  259,  348-49;  II,  10  n., 
51  n.,  10311.,  149,  173  n., 

225  n.,  228  n.,  237  n.,  268  n., 
296  n.,  303  n. 

Cheyne,  English  Malady ,  I,  29  n., 
75  n->  136  n. 

Children ,  see  also  Youth  and  age; 

- and  parents,  I,  257;  II,  70, 

9C  93>  94)  96—101;  characteris¬ 
tics  of  - ,  I,  284,  326,  332; 

II,  202;  charm  of  - ,  II,  96; 

education  of  -  neglected,  II, 

97;  kingdom  of  -  imagined, 

II,  96  ff. ;  -  more  enlight¬ 

ened  than  savages,  II,  96 
Chilo,  II,  257  n. 

Chivalry,  I,  94,  189 
Church  Fathers,  I,  39;  II,  3 
Churchill,  I,  52  n.,  218  n.,  224; 

II,  11,  200  n.,  236,  261  n. 
Cibber,  Colley,  II,  6  n.,  200  n. 
Cicero,  I,  26,  43,  52  n.,  164,  209, 
216,  217,  254  n.,  302,  312  n.; 
II,  52  n.,  129,  142,  216,  224  n., 

226  n. 

De  Legibus,  II,  39 
De  Orationes,  II,  19,  268 
De  Senectute,  II,  298  n. 

Philippics,  II,  1 1  8 
Pro  Archia  Poeta,  I,  43;  II,  127, 
128,  129 

Tusculanae  Quaestiones,  I,  150;  II, 
139 

ClMON,  II,  185 

City ,  contrasted  with  country,  II, 

15  ff.;  hospitality  in,  the  - , 

II,  195;  see  also  Country  life, 
and  Boswell,  Fondness  for  city 
life,  under  Ideas  and  tastes 
Civilization,  I,  123,  223,  251  ff.,  293, 
348;  II,  15,  17,  35,  60,  88,  177, 
181,  273,  276  n. 


Clarendon,  Lord,  I,  264 
Clarke,  Dr.  Samuel,  I,  303;  II, 
166  n. 

Classics,  II,  129;  see  also  Learning, 
Past  and  present,  Greece  and 
Rome 

Claudian,  I,  251 
Cleanthes,  I,  267  n. 

Clement  VII,  II,  13 1  n. 

Clergy,  I,  267 

Clifford  of  Chudleigh,  Lord,  II, 
209 

“Club,  The,”  I,  51,  57,  127  n. 

Clubs,  I,  154 

Cocoa-Tree  Club,  I,  1540.,  249 
Coffey,  Charles,  II,  65  n. 

Coke,  Sir  Edward,  I,  355 
Collier,  Jeremy,  I,  77 
Collins,  William,  I,  78 
Collison-Morley,  I,  6  n. 

Colman,  George,  the  elder,  I,  127, 
267  n. 

Colman,  George,  the  younger,  I, 

1 1  2  n.;  II,  275  n. 

Comber,  Rev.,  I,  31,  45;  II,  39 

Comedy,  II,  171 

Common  people,  I,  123 

Common  Prayer,  II,  64 

Compton,  Henry,  Bishop  of  London, 

II,  56 

CONCANEN,  I,  I87  n. 

Concluding,  On,  II,  298—304 
CoNDAMINE,  M.  DE  LA,  II,  283  n. 
Congreve,  William,  I,  77,  177, 

259  n.,  342;  II,  149 
Conscience,  I,  349,  150-55 
CoNTARENUS,  DoMINICK,  II,  78 
Conway,  Viscountess,  II,  208 
Cook,  Captain,  I,  7  n.,  92,  165,  252; 
II,  96  n.,  143  n. 

Cook-book,  see  Carter,  Charles,  and 
also  Apicius  Coelius 
Cook-books,  I,  226,  228 
Cooks  and  cookery,  I,  128,  221-27, 
228-38 

Copyright,  I,  313  n.,  323 
Corn  laws,  II,  105 
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Cornelius,  Gallus,  I,  351 
Cornelys,  Mme,  I,  1 54  n. 

Corsica,  I,  io,  210  n.,  336  n.;  see  also 
Account  of  Corsica 
Corsicans,  I,  245;  II,  59  n. 
Cosmopolitanism,  II,  58 
Cotton,  Charles,  I,  33,  34,  293  n. 
Country  life,  I,  93;  II,  15-21,  22-30, 
31-39,  246  m;  -  and  de¬ 

fects  of  country  hospitality,  II, 

36  If.;  - encourages  intimacy, 

II,  38;  happiness  of  -  de¬ 

scribed,  II,  15  ff.;  hospitality  in 

- ,  II,  195;  -  lacking  in 

variety,  II,  24  ff.;  love  of  - 

encouraged,  II,  38  If.;  -  may 

be  agreeable,  II,  26  If.;  - the 

original  state,  II,  15;  plainness  of 

- ,  II,  28;  see  also  Boswell, 

Distaste  for  country  life,  under 
Ideas  and  tastes 
Courtenay,  I,  330  n. 

Courtesy,  I,  258 

Covent  Garden  Theater,  I,  187 

Coventry,  Lord,  II,  219  n. 

Cowley,  Abraham,  I,  33  n.,  84  n., 
184,  329;  II,  218 
Cowper,  William,  I,  87  n. 

Craggs,  James,  II,  222 
Crane,  Lady  Dorothy,  II,  219  n. 
Cranstoun,  Captain,  I,  161  n. 
Craven,  Countess  of,  II,  284  n. 
Crenius,  I,  26;  II,  256 
Crime,  see  Executions 
Critical  Review,  I,  37,  56,  83  n.,  203; 
II,  1 86  n.,  264 

Criticism,  I,  58,  314,  319-24;  see  also 
Censure 

Croker,  I,  6  n.;  II,  26  n.,  279  n. 
Cromwell,  Oliver,  II,  230  n. 
Crosbie,  I,  310  n.;  II,  Ii6n. 
Crowne,  I,  187 
Cruelty,  II,  278,  282  ff. 

Crusius,  Thomas  Theodorus,  see 
Crenius 

Cullen,  Robert,  Lord,  II,  231  n. 


Cullen,  Dr.  William,  II,  102  n., 

1 1 5  n. 

Curiosity,  I,  165,  220 

D 

Dalrymple,  Sir  David,  I,  9  n.,  15, 
263 ;  II,  162 

Dalrymple,  John,  II,  93  n. 

Damiens,  II,  283 

Dancing,  I,  336 

Dante,  28,  176 

David,  II,  135 

Davies,  Life  of  Garrick,  II,  73  n. 

Death,  I,  198-205,  206-13,  214-20; 

ancient  writers  upon  - ,  I, 

21 1 ;  -  and  sleep,  II,  110; 

annihilation  through  - ,  I, 

201  ff.;  circumstances  of  - 

concealed,  198;  fear  of  - ,  I, 

198  ff.,  203,  206,  209;  II,  hi; 

imagination  regarding  - ,  I, 

203,  21 1 ;  II,  279;  -  inevi¬ 

table,  I,  208,  216,  218-19;  II, 

279;  -  not  dreadful,  I,  204, 

218;  -  of  friends,  I,  217; 

pain  of  parting,  I,  201;  II,  281; 

preparations  for - ,  I,  217;  II, 

279  ff.;  public  - ,  I,  209;  II, 

279  ff.;  Stoics,  206;  thoughtless¬ 
ness  regarding - ,  198;  see  also 

Boswell  and  Johnson,  Dread  of 
death 

Decorum,  I,  300,  302,  303 

Dedications,  I,  229;  206—13, 

214-23;  -  and  flattery,  II, 

206,  214  ff.,  221 ;  -  mark  of 

friendship,  II,  221,  223;  pur¬ 
pose  in  making - ,  II,  21 1  ff., 

214  ff.;  -  should  be  made  to 

suitable  persons,  II,  220  ff.; - 

token  of  reverence,  II,  206  ff., 

221;  -  unfortunately  made, 

II,  222 

Definitions,  II,  224 

Defoe,  Daniel,  81  n.,  85,  99 

Degeneracy,  II,  141,  142 
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Deism,  I,  84;  II,  146  n.;  see  also  Nat¬ 
ural  affection,  Natural  morality 
Deists,  I,  90,  91,  135;  II,  125  n., 
133  n.,  227 

Deists'  Creed  and  Confession ,  II, 
133  n- 

Deleyer,  I,  15,  263  n. 

Delitiae  Poetarum  Scotorum,  I,  305 
Delphi,  I,  151  n.;  II,  257 
Demoniacs,  I,  137 
Demosthenes,  II,  169 
Dempster,  George,  I,  327  n.;  II, 
154  n.,  231  n.,  263  n. 

Denham,  Sir  John,  II,  21 1 
Dennis,  John,  I,  77 
Descartes,  I,  179m,  305 
Diaries,  I,  47;  II,  256-66 
Dicey,  Law  of  the  Constitution ,  II, 
105  n. 

Dick,  Sir  Alexander,  I,  4,  7  n., 
149  n.,  320  n.,  321  n.,  322  n.; 
II,  29  n.,  32  n.,  37,  176  n. 
Dictators,  I,  245 
Dictionaries,  II,  152 
Diderot,  I,  80,  263  n. 

Digby,  John,  I,  325 
Digby,  Sir  Kenelm,  I,  28,  179 
Dignity,  II,  226 
Dilly,  Edward,  I,  74,  21 1  n. 

Dilly,  Messieurs,  I,  348 
Dion  Cassius,  II,  241 
Discipline,  I,  284,  309,  327;  II,  51, 
160;  see  also  Boswell,  Self- 
discipline,  under  Life  and  per¬ 
sonal  characteristics,  and  Respect 
for  discipline,  under  Ideas  and 
tastes 

Discoveries,  geographical,  I,  82,  252 
Disputation,  II,  3—7 
Dissenters,  see  Protestantism 
Diversion,  I,  299-304;  II,  246  n. 
Divine  right,  I,  245 
Dr.  Syntax  in  Search  of  the  Pictur¬ 
esque ,  I,  292  n. 

Doddridge,  II,  51  n. 

Dodsley,  Robert,  I,  78  n.,  80,  138; 
II,  i86n.;  Collection  of  Poems, 


I,  28,  80,  1 1 3,  138,  180  n., 
192  n.,  243,  308  n. 

Dogmatists,  I,  173 
Dominicetti,  II,  7  n. 

Don  Quixote ,  I,  242;  see  also  Cer¬ 
vantes 

Donaldson,  Alexander,  II,  220  n. 
Donne,  John,  I,  32;  II,  134 
Dorset,  Earls  of,  I,  261  n.,  274;  II, 
210 

Douglas,  Gavin,  II,  218  n. 

Dreams,  see  Sleep  and  dreams 
Dress,  I,  16 1 ;  II,  242 
Drinking,  I,  128,  3  3  0-3  5 ,  336-40, 
341-50,  3 5  I— 56 ;  II,  40  n.;  ad¬ 
vantages  of  - ,  I,  339,  353; 

-  an  art  of  living,  I,  334; 

-  caused  by  idleness,  I,  345; 

conviviality  of  - ,  I,  336; 

-  distinguished  from  drunk¬ 
enness,  I,  344  (Boswell  no  ad¬ 
vocate  of  drunkenness,  I,  353); 

-  for  ebriety,  I,  334;  effects 

of - >  l>  127,  33L  335,  349, 

352,  354,  355  5  -  in  eigh¬ 

teenth  century,  I,  346  n.;  excess 
in  - ,  I,  339,  343;  formal 

- ,  I,  346;  II,  190;  - 

among  Greeks  and  Romans,  I, 

348,  356;  guardians  in  - ,  I, 

355;  habits  of  - ,  I,  341, 

353;  importance  of -  in  civi¬ 
lized  life,  I,  348-49;  - 

among  the  Irish,  I,  348;  - 

among  northern  nations,  I,  343, 

356;  -  in  past  and  present, 

II,  146;  pleasure  of  - ,  I, 

339,  353  5  II,  47  n.;  -  in 

politics,  II,  108;  religion  and 

- ,  I,  349; - a  remedy  for 

hypochondria,  I,  333;  -  re¬ 

placed  by  other  intoxicants,  I, 

332;  -  the  summum  bonum, 

I,  335;  unequal  appetites  for 

- ,  I,  345  ff.;  universal  - , 

I,  332;  writers  on  - ,  I,  341, 

348;  see  also  Boswell,  Drink- 
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ing,  under  Life  and  personal 
characteristics 

Drummond  of  Hawthornden,  II, 
209 

Dryden,  I,  1 1 3,  I24n.,  197,  262  n., 
306,  344  n.;  II,  15,  3L  32> 
36  n.,  64,  209,  21 1  n.,  245 
DuBos,  Abbe,  I,  53;  II,  278 
Ducts,  I,  80 

Dun,  John,  I,  262;  II,  253 
Durham,  II,  192 
Durham,  Bishop  of,  I,  272 
Dutch,  I,  1 3 1,  266,  287,  292;  see 
also  Holland 

Duty,  II,  158,  159m,  160  n.,  190, 
197  n. 

Dyer,  Sir  Edward,  I,  308  n. 

Dyson,  II,  225  n. 

E 

Economics,  II,  175,  184 
Eden,  William,  Princifles  of  Penal 
Law,  II,  277 
Edinburgh,  II,  43  n. 

Edinburgh,  University  of,  II,  102  n., 
218 

Education,  I,  10,  159;  II,  89, 

96-101,  1 27  n.,  298 
Edwards,  George,  II,  207 
Eglintoune,  Lord,  308  n. 

Egotism,  II,  66 
Elections,  II,  108 
Elijah,  II,  227 

Elizabeth,  Queen,  I,  269;  II, 
181  n.,  212  n. 

Elphinston,  II,  218  n. 

Emblems,  292 

Eminent  men,  II,  8  ff.,  215  ff.,  see 
also  Boswell,  Fondness  for  emi¬ 
nent  men,  under  Ideas  and  tastes 
England,  I,  106;  II,  54,  1 3 7>  I42» 
145  n.,  195  n.,  224  n.,  229  n., 
277  ff.,  289 

English(men),  I,  76  n.,  79,  80,  342; 
II,  133  n- 

English  constitution,  I,  243  n.,  247 
English  malady,  see  Hypochondria 


Ennius,  I,  32,  254  n.;  II,  226  n.,  298 
Enthusiasm,  I,  83;  II,  86  n.,  156, 
i63ff.,  208  n.,  271  n.,  288  n.; 
see  also  Religion 

Enthusiasm  of  M ethodists  and  Pafists 
Comfared,  II,  164 
Envy,  II,  1 4 1 ,  142 
Epaminondas,  II,  99 
Erasmus,  I,  26,  212-13;  II,  54,  57, 
256 

Errol,  Earl  of,  I,  347  n. 

Erse,  II,  145  n. 

Erskine,  Andrew,  I,  65,  70  n., 

1 19  n.;  II,  126  n. 

Eskimos,  I,  85  n.,  92,  164;  II,  96  n. 
Esquilache,  II,  9  n. 

Essay,  the  form  discussed,  I,  103  ff. 
Esthetics,  II,  167  n. 

Eternity,  I,  114 
Evelyn,  John,  I,  179  n. 

Evidence,  laws  of,  II,  167 
Evils,  I,  1 16,  1 19,  128  ff.,  209,  216, 
219,  223,  308;  II,  43,  50, 
103  ff.,  135  n.,  138  n.,  160, 

179  n.,  187  n. 

Examination,  minute,  I,  50  n.,  251, 
285,  297;  II,  22,  252;  see  also 
Boswell,  Distaste  for  minute  ex¬ 
amination,  under  Ideas  and  tastes 
Excess,  I,  127-34,  133,  241,  258, 
266,  339,  3 43 »  353  ff-;  H, 

J79  n- 

Execution,  capital,  I,  53,  56,  57  n., 
58;  II,  276-85 

Executioners,  I,  1 20 
Experience,  I,  10,  41,  90,  147,  184, 
223,  241,  277,  301,  308,  309, 
335;  see  also  Boswell,  Depend¬ 
ence  upon  experience,  under 
Ideas  and  tastes 

F 

Fame,  I,  147,  154,  3J5;  I2> 

216  ff. 

Farquhar,  I,  28,  133;  II,  296  ff. 
Favart,  I,  80  n. 
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Fashion,  II,  8  ff.,  296;  see  also  Civili¬ 
zation,  Manners,  Ton ,  the 
Faults,  imitated,  II,  8  ff. ;  see  also 
Censure 

Fear,  I,  m-17,  140,  352  (affectation 
of  fearlessness,  I,  ill,  113,  120, 
201,  206  ff.,  209,  210,  219); 

-  in  darkness,  I,  215,  220; 

-  of  evils,  I,  216;  -  of 

death,  see  Death,  fear  of 
Fellow,  II,  120 
Feltham,  Owen,  II,  219 
Fenelon,  I,  28,  167-68,  214  n.;  II, 
5  n.,  165  n. 

Fenton,  II,  204 

Fergusson,  Sir  Adam,  I,  160  n., 
306  n.;  II,  93  n. 

Fermor,  Thomas,  I,  232,  232  n. 

Ferrara,  I,  160 

Festin,  Michael,  I,  112  n. 

Feudalism,  II,  144 
Fielding,  Henry,  I,  27,  79,  ii2n.; 
II,  60,  61,  153  n. 

Amelia ,  I,  140 
Poems,  II,  142-43 
Tom  Jones,  I,  27,  258  n.;  II,  202 
Tom  Thumb,  I,  191 
Filmer,  Sir  Robert,  I,  28,  243 
Finch,  Sir  John,  I,  270 
Fischer,  Johann  Christian,  II,  84 
Fitzgerald,  Percy: 

Life  of  Boswell,  I,  5  n.,  6  n.,  10, 
36  n.,  182  n.;  II,  229  n.,  279  n. 
David  Garrick,  II,  74  n. 

Flatman,  Thomas,  I,  27,  194 
Flattery,  I,  229,  271,  298  n.;  II,  193, 
199-205,  214  ff. 

Fletcher,  John,  I,  76  n. 
Fontenelle,  II,  5  n. 

Foote,  Samuel,  I,  201  n.,  337  n.;  II, 
153  n.,  172  n. 

Forbes,  Sir  William,  II,  263  n. 
Fordyce,  II,  34 
“Forenoon,”  I,  258  n. 

Forglen,  Lord,  I,  220  n. 

Forrester,  Colonel,  II,  296  n. 
Fortius,  Vossius,  II,  256 


Fountain,  favorite  figure  of  Boswell, 

I,  129,  150,  316 
France,  I,  226;  II,  131,  224  n. 
Francis,  Philip,  II,  17,  67,  227,  260, 

261 

Francis,  Sir  Philip,  II,  261  n. 
Franklin  (English  printer),  II,  187  n. 
Franklin,  Dr.  Benjamin,  II,  57  n. 
Frederick  the  Great,  I,  226  n., 
324>  333  n.;  II,  170  n. 

Freedom  in  ownership  of  land,  II,  20 
Freezing  discovery,  II,  102-8 
French,  the,  I,  80,  263;  II,  119,  184 
French  Revolution,  II,  57  n. 

Fresnoy,  II,  99  n. 

Friendship,  I,  146,  149,  289,  320  ff.; 

II,  65  ff.,  221,  223,  252  n. 

G 

Galen,  II,  268  n. 

Gallini,  I,  336 

Galloway,  Earl  of,  I,  332  n.,  343, 
344  n. 

Gambling,  I,  256 
Game  acts,  II,  108 
Garden,  the  English,  79 
Gardening,  II,  242  ff. 

Garrick,  David,  I,  14,  49,  50,  51, 
82  n.,  145  n.,  152,  154  n., 

175  n.,  216  n.,  337  n.;  II,  6  n., 
20  n.,  47  n.,  73,  153  n.,  158  n., 
172  n.,  173  n.,  176  m,  200  n., 
220  n.,  253  n. 

Garth,  Epilogue  to  Cato,  II,  61 
Gaubius,  Heironimus,  David,  I,  142; 
II,  274 

Gay,  John,  I,  28;  II,  222  n. 

Beggar's  Opera,  I,  132,  178,  195, 
237,  301  n.;  II,  182,  279  n. 
Trivia,  I,  234  n. 

Genlis,  Mme  de,  I,  82  n. 

Gentility,  see  Boswell,  Gentility,  un¬ 
der  Life  and  personal  charac¬ 
teristics 

Gentleman’s  Magazine,  II,  84  n., 

1 86  n. 
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George  I, 

I,  222  n. ;  II, 

128 

n., 

222  n. 

George  II, 

I,  206  n. ;  II, 

170 

n., 

207  n., 

289 

George  III, 

I,  252,  267  n.;  II 

5  36 

n., 

84  n., 

105  n.,  1  22  n., 

147 

n., 

288  n. 

Germans,  I, 

266,  356 

Gibbon,  I,  2 

8,  199  n.,  263  n., 

271 

n.; 

II,  12  n.,  29  n. 

Gibson,  James,  II,  281  ff. 

Gifts,  II,  1  8 

2 

Gil  Bias,  see 

Le  Sage 

Gillyflower,  I,  31 ;  II,  236 
Gilpin,  William  Sawrey,  I,  79  n. 
Girardin,  I,  82  n. 

Glanville,  John,  I,  270 
Gluttony,  I,  127—28,  159,  178,  222 
Golden  mean,  II,  184 
Goldsmith,  I,  12,  51,  127  n.,  i6on., 
218  n.,  247  n.,  280,  283  n., 

314  n.,  323;  II,  6  n.,  186  n., 
221  n. 

Bee,  The,  I,  80,  294  n. 

Citizen  of  the  World,  I,  80,  108  n.; 
II,  253  n. 

Deserted  Village ,  I,  121 
Hermit,  The ,  I,  279 
Life  of  Nash,  I,  158,  303  n. 
Retaliation,  II,  270  n. 

She  Stoop  to  Conquer,  II,  9  n.,  71 
Traveller,  II,  20 
Vicar  of  Wakefield,  I,  241  n. 
Goliah,  I,  1 30;  II,  6 
“Gonzales,  Don  Manoel,”  London 
in  1731,  I,  234  n. 

Gordon,  Cosmo,  II,  193  n. 

Gothic,  I,  189 

Government,  I,  239  ff.,  240;  II,  20, 
143,  226,  243,  270 
Government  of  the  Tongue ,  I,  289; 

II,  226  n. 

Grainger,  Dr.  James,  I,  175,  183 
Grammar,  II,  152 

Granger,  Rev.  James,  I,  175  n., 
194  n.;  II,  235 


Graves,  Rear  Admiral,  II,  291  n. 
Gray,  Thomas,  I,  27,  87-88,  99;  II, 
157  n.,  200  n.,  253  n.,  275  n. 

Elegy,  I,  86,  113  n.,  267,  281;  II, 
139.  2I5 

Hymn  to  Adversity ,  I,  287 

Ode  on  Eton  College ,  I,  86 
Greece,  ancient,  I,  133  n.;  influence 
of  Hellenism,  II,  268  n. ;  man¬ 
ners  of,  II,  200;  mythology,  I, 
189 

Greek  classics  (and  Roman),  I,  267; 

II,  129 

Greek  language,  II,  124m,  127, 

206  n. 

Greek  tragedians,  I,  1 1  8  n. 

Greeks,  II,  164m,  295;  -  and 

Romans,  I,  348;  II,  1 4 1 ;  econ¬ 
omy  understood  by  - ,  II,  21 

Green,  Matthew,  I,  28,  78,  138, 
278 

Green  Park,  II,  36 
Greene,  Robert,  I,  76  n. 

Greenland,  II,  103  n. 

Gregory,  John,  187  n. 

Griffith,  II,  186  n. 

Grosley,  Pierre-Jean,  I,  29,  107 
Grotius,  II,  166  n.,  167  n.,  219—20, 
256  n. 

Guardian,  The,  II,  60,  139  n.,  200  n. 
Guiffardiere,  de,  II,  83  n. 

Guyon,  Mme,  II,  165 

H 

Habit,  II,  83  ff.,  85 
Hackman,  I,  182  n.;  II,  279  n. 
Hadrian,  I,  220 

Hailes,  Lord,  I,  54;  II,  13  n.,  54  n., 
192  n.;  see  also  Dalrymple 
Hamilton  (printer),  II,  186  n. 
Hamilton,  Duke  of,  I,  i54n. 
Hamilton,  Captain  John,  II,  294 
Hamilton,  William,  of  Bangour,  I, 
27;  II,  126 
Hampstead,  II,  104 
Handbill,  quoted,  I,  275 
Handel,  II,  84  n. 
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Hannibal,  I,  123 
Hanover,  House  of,  II,  128  n. 
Hanway,  Jonas,  I,  240 
Happiness,  I,  128,  132,  134,  137, 
146  ff.,  160,  167,  168,  182  n., 
223,  236,  259,  289,  297,  300, 
302,  306,  327,  332,  335;  II,  19, 
20-21,  22  ff.,  38  n.,  44  ff.,  50, 
57,  64,  66,  69,  71  ff.,  100,  1 01, 
107,  1 1 2  ff.,  130,  1 4 1 ,  1 6 1 , 

162  ff.,  167,  1 7 1,  1 9 1 ,  221, 

246  n.,  252  n.,  258  n.,  278  n., 

304 

Hardouin,  Jean,  S.J.,  I,  166 
Harris,  James,  II,  83 
Harvey,  William,  II,  268  n. 
Hastings,  Warren,  I,  271  n. 
Haymarket  Theatre,  I,  112  n.,  336  n. 
Hegesias,  II,  139  n. 

Heliodorus,  II,  4 
Helvetius,  C.  E.,  I,  159 
Henrietta  Maria,  Queen,  I,  179  n. 
Henry  III,  Reign  of,  II,  241 
Henry  IV,  I,  274 

Herbert  of  Cherbury,  Lord,  II, 
56  n. 

Herschel’s  telescope,  II,  52  n. 

Hervey,  Rev.  James,  I,  27,  62,  73, 
1 13  ;  II,  210,  292 
H  ESIOD,  II,  189 
Heydon,  John,  I,  278  n. 

Highlanders,  Costume  of,  II,  9 
Hill,  Birkbeck  (ed.  Boswell,  Life 
of  J .,  etc.),  I,  157  n.,  220  n., 

247  n.,  252  n.,  258  n.,  2670., 
271  n.,  289  n.,  295  n.,  303  n.; 
II,  9  n.,  12  n.,  22  n.,  105  n., 
160  n.,  181  n.,  257  n.,  292  n. 

Hippocrates,  I,  29;  II,  234,  236 
Historians,  I,  263 
Hoadly,  I,  1 75  n. 

Hobart,  Lord,  II,  219  n. 

Hobbes,  I,  293,  2940.,  II,  233  n. 
“Hodge”  (Johnson’s  cat),  I,  74 
Hogarth,  I,  112,  204  n. 

Holbach,  I,  263  n. 


Holland,  I,  142;  II,  233,  262,  290; 
see  Dutch 

Home,  Rev.  John,  Douglas ,  I,  27,  28, 
172;  II,  192  n.,  202,  217  n.,  253 
Homer,  I,  26,  88,  299-300 

Iliad,  I,  163,  270,  335;  II,  115, 
286  n. 

Odyssey,  I,  225,  319  n. 

Hood,  Viscount,  II,  291  n. 

Hooft,  II,  233  n. 

Hooke,  Nathaniel,  II,  212—13 
Hooker,  Richard,  II,  192 
Horace,  I,  26,  32  n.,  35,  59,  108, 
123,  146,  166,  226,  254,  268, 
307-8  ;  II,  17-19,  74,  210  n., 
226  n.,  238  n.,  271  n. 

Ars  Poetica,  I,  104,  147,  167,  170, 
214,  226,  315;  II,  293 
Carmina,  I,  125,  238,  290;  II,  23, 


75,  1 

75,  216, 

232 

Epistles, 

I,  103, 

,  108,  1 16, 

175, 

299, 

342  n., 

352-53;  II 

,  18, 

1 1  8, 

1 8 1,  185 

,  222 

Odes,  I 

,  218,  2 

•70,  303,  342  n.; 

II,  67 

Satires, 

I,  123, 

160  n.,  222, 

236, 

277, 

342  n.; 

II,  171., 

23  n., 

129, 

169,  170-71,  195, 

227, 

245,  : 

260  ff. 

Horne,  Dr.,  II,  192  n. 

Hospitality,  II,  28  ff.,  36  ff.,  189—98 
Huber,  Francois,  I,  144  n. 

Hudibras,  I,  278 

Huetius,  II,  265 

Hughes,  John,  I,  28;  II,  139 


Hume,  David,  I,  28 

,  91 

n., 

135- 

36, 

1  54  n-> 

157  n., 

174 

n., 

191 

n., 

199  n., 

201  n., 

263 

n., 

293 

n., 

306  n., 

327  n.; 

II, 

52, 

113 

n., 

157, 

164  n., 

217 

n., 

224 

n., 

253  n. 

Humility,  I,  261,  287;  II,  212 
Hunt,  Mr.,  281  n. 

Hurd,  I,  310  n.;  II,  172  n. 

Hyde  Park,  II,  36  n. 

Hypochondria,  I,  135-41,  142-49; 
II,  40—46,  234— 40 ; - anoma- 
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lous  in  a  preacher,  I,  153;  Bos¬ 
well’s  collection  of  books  upon 

- ,  see  Boswell,  Collections, 

under  Authorship; - the  Eng¬ 

lish  malady,  I,  75,  106,  109, 

137;  II,  107,  228  n.;  - leads 

to  vice,  I,  137; - no  proof  of 

superiority,  I,  135—36;  -  not 

peculiar  to  Britain,  I,  107;  per¬ 
sons  afflicted  with - ,  I,  1 3  5  ff ., 

144  ff.,  148,  191,  302,  329, 

333  ;  II,  18,  234  ff.,  264,  266; 

-  and  pride,  II,  139;  - 

and  religion,  II,  167;  remedies 
for,  I,  137,  138,  148,  302, 

308  n.,  333;  II,  45  ff.,  107,  129, 
235,  239—40,  273;  medicines  in¬ 
effectual  for - ,  I,  108;  - 

and  suicide,  II,  135,  137  ff.; 
symptoms  and  characteristics  of 

- ,  I,  14,  108,  1x6,  136,  140, 

142,  144  ff.,  148,  1 9 1 ,  203,  215, 
288,  290,  300,  301-2,  329,  333; 
II,  18,  26,  41  ff.,  49,  164  n., 
183,  205,  235,  236,  237  ff., 
245,  262,  273,  302;  writers  on 

- I,  107,  135,  137  ff-,  HO, 

215,  329;  II,  18,  41,  42,  234  ff.; 
see  also  English  malady 
Hypochondriack,  The 

Aspersions  on  Wilkes  expressed  in, 
II,  105  n. 

Asserts  what  Boswell  had  to  sup¬ 
press  before  Johnson,  I,  11,  28; 
audience  addressed,  II,  23 
Authenticity  of,  see  Boswell,  Au¬ 
thenticity,  under  Authorship 
Boswell  advertizes  it,  I,  182  n. 
Boswell  criticizes  acquaintances  in 
- ,  I,  48 

Boswell’s  learning  shown  in - ,  I, 

30;  II,  302;  see  also  Boswell, 
Learning,  under  Life  and  per¬ 
sonal  characteristics 

Boswell  praises  -  anonymously, 

1 82  n. 


Complimented  in  London  Maga¬ 
zine ,  II,  40 
Concludes,  II,  298 
Contains  Boswell’s  principles,  II,  301 
Device  to  assist  in  self-discipline, 
see  Boswell,  Self-discipline,  un¬ 
der  Life  and  personal  charac¬ 
teristics 

History  of  its  composition,  1,  3,  170 
Informal  source  material  rendered 
reflective,  I,  50,  56,  59 
Intended  to  have  been  published  in 
book  form,  I,  4,  23 
Museum  of  ephemeral  works  other¬ 
wise  forgotten,  I,  28 
Offered  for  criticism  to  Dick,  Tem¬ 
ple,  Johnson,  I,  4 

Older  essays  embodied  in,  I,  3,  4, 
53,  57,  60,  61,  65;  II,  40, 
102-8,  1 1 8  ff.,  277 
Possibly  begun  as  register  of  Bos¬ 
well’s  European  experiences,  I,  47 
Presents  Boswell’s  intimate  prob¬ 
lems,  I,  1 1 

Proof  of  Boswell’s  authorship,  I,  4 

Purpose  of  - ,  I,  5  ff.,  14  n., 

109,  1 1 8  n.,  154,  1 70  n.,  211, 
330;  II,  32,  302 

Repeats  Boswell’s  own  jests  in  Bas¬ 
te  el  liana,  I,  57 

Repository  of  Boswell’s  best  ideas, 
I,  60 ;  -  of  Johnsonian  anec¬ 

dotes  not  found  elsewhere,  48 
Scholarly  theories  on,  I,  5  ff. 

Sources  for,  I,  24  ff.,  11  n.,  14,  59, 
60;  (Boswell’s  notebooks,  jour¬ 
nals,  and  letters,  I,  44  ff.;  Bos¬ 
well’s  reading,  I,  4,  29,  42  ff.; 
Johnson’s  writings  and  conversa¬ 
tion,  I,  33  ff.,  42,  56,  1 24  n., 
237  n.,  299  n.;  II,  172  n., 

i8on.;  Spectator,  I,  35,  42, 
299  n.;  II,  233  n.) 

Style,  I,  61  ff.,  64—74,  184 
Written  by  Boswell  alone,  I,  109 
Written  hastily,  I,  4,  44;  II,  302 
Hypocrisy,  II,  159  ff . 
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I 

Identification  by  numbers,  II,  118-23 
Idleness,  II,  130 

Imagination,  I,  142,  144,  180,  1 8 1, 
203,  299;  II,  44,  49,  125,  141, 
156,  163  ff.,  178,  229,  252  n., 
254 

Imitation,  I,  273,  276,  277;  II,  8-14 
Immortality,  desire  for,  II,  66;  see  also 
Boswell,  Religious  ideas  (future 
state),  under  Ideas  and  tastes 
Indexes,  I,  269 
India  House,  II,  259 
Indolence,  I,  145  If.,  160,  262,  288; 
II,  17,  41 

Industry,  I,  148;  II,  24 
Infidelity,  II,  146;  see  also  Deism 
Infidels,  I,  203;  II,  16 1 ;  see  also 
Deists  and  Hume,  David 
Inglefield,  Captain,  II,  291-92 
Inheritance,  I,  257;  II,  38 
Insanity,  I,  197;  II,  237  If.;  see  also 
Madness 

Iphicrates,  II,  93 
Ireland,  I,  348-49 
Irish  bull,  I,  296 
Italy,  II,  276 

J 

Jacobites,  I,  205  n.,  249  n. 
Jacquemart,  History  of  the  Ceramic 
Art,  II,  10  n. 

James  I  (Stuart),  I,  270,  272;  II,  195, 
199  n.,  204,  207-8,  209,  212  n., 
234,  264,  289 

James  II  (Stuart),  II,  209  n.,  222 
Jason,  II,  261  n. 

Jenyns,  Soame,  I,  124,  280;  II, 
166  n.,  248 

Jerome,  St.,  I,  26;  II,  3,  4,  6 
Jews,  II,  290  n. 

Job,  II,  179 

John,  King,  II,  295 

Johnson,  Samuel  ( Johnson  and  Han- 

way,  I,  240  n.,  241  n.; - and 

Omai,  I,  85  n.;  -  and  Sheb- 

beare,  204  n.) 


Personal  characteristics : 

A  bully  in  argument,  I,  61 
Conformity  to  general  observance 
in  dress,  II,  9  n. 

Criticisms,  I,  322  n. 

His  distinction  between  principle 
and  practice,  I,  20 ;  II,  159  n. 
His  dread  of  death,  I,  201  n., 
216  n.,  218  n.;  II,  157  n., 

162  n. 

Favorite  authors,  I,  27,  140  n., 
202  n.  ( see  also  Boswell  on 
- ) 

His  fondness  for  argument,  II, 
4  n.,  6  n.  (— — -  for  biography, 

I,  149  n.;  II,  268  n.; - for 

eminent  men,  I,  286  n.;  - 

for  tavern  life,  154  m) 

Gluttony,  I,  223  n. 

Hypochondria,  II,  27  n. 
Indolence,  I,  50 
Interest  in  Rutty’s  diary,  I,  37 
Manners,  I,  157  n.,  223  n. 

Prayer  for  ministration  of  wife’s 
spirit,  II,  1 16  n. 

Rapid  writing,  I,  317 
Reading,  I,  27  n.,  333  n.;  II, 
98  n. 

Relish  for  the  common  things  of 
life,  II,  52  n. 

Sentimental  tendencies,  I,  91,  93 
Style  imitated,  II,  12 
Superstition,  I,  310  n. 

Susceptible  to  flattery,  II,  202  n. 
Topics  disliked  by,  I,  8 
“Tory  pensioner,”  I,  204  n. 

J ohnson  and  Boswell: 

Anecdotes  of  -  in  Boszvel- 

liana ,  I,  57 

-  admired  by  Boswell,  I,  53, 

63  n.,  91,  286;  II,  12,  24  n. 
Boswell’s  dependence  on  - , 

II,  246  n.  ( see  also  Boswell, 
Dependence  upon  vigorous 
characters,  under  Ideas  and 
tastes) 


Index. 

Ideas  of  -  adopted  by  Bos¬ 

well,  see  Hyfochondriack, 
Sources 

-  loved  by  Boswell’s  daugh¬ 
ter,  II,  70  n. 

- counselor  of  Boswell,  I,  13, 

14,  15,  17,  18,  19,  25,  28  n., 

29  n.,  46,  75,  13  1  n.,  136  n., 

137  n.,  148  n.,  257  n.,  286  n., 

288  n.,  289  n.,  308  n.,  3ion., 

328  n.,  329  n.,  330  n.;  II, 

16  n.,  98  n.,  hi  n.,  130  n., 

145  n.,  196  n.,  197  n.,  218  n., 

228  n.,  243  n.,  258  n.,  287  n. 

-  differs  from  Boswell,  see 

Boswell,  Opinions  independ¬ 
ent  of  Johnson,  under  Ideas 
and  tastes 

-  disapproves  of  Boswell’s 

projected  publication,  I,  47 

-  rarely  quoted  by  name  in 

Hyfochondriack ,  I,  4,  42 
-  refuses  to  look  at  Hyfo¬ 
chondriack,  I,  4 

-  revealed  by  Boswell,  I, 

301  n. 

Of  inions: 

-  of  Addison,  I,  35,  105, 

201  n.;  II,  128  n. 

Admiration  versus  judgment,  II, 

271  n. 

-  on  authorship,  II,  300  n. 

- on  avarice,  II,  176  n. 

-  of  Bayle,  II,  258  n. 

- of  Beattie,  I,  174  n. 

-  of  Berkeley,  II,  42  n., 

248  n. 

-  of  Blair,  I,  1 1  3  n.,  306  n. ; 

II,  157  n. 

- of  Bouhours,  II,  3  n. 

- of  Burton,  II,  235 

- on  children,  II,  96  n.,  97  n. 

-  on  city  versus  country  life, 

II,  16  n. 

Compelling  one’s  self  to  achieve¬ 
ment,  II,  41  n. 
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-  on  conjugal  infidelity,  I, 

17;  II,  76  n. 

- on  cookery,  I,  221  n. 

-  on  country  life,  II,  24  n., 

27  n.,  34  n.,  197  n. 

-  on  courtesy,  I,  259  n., 

287  n. ;  II,  203  n. 

- on  criticism,  I,  3  14  n. 

- on  death,  1,  198  n.,  200  n., 

210  n.;  II,  279  n.;  see  also  His 
dread  of  death,  under  Personal 
characteristics,  above 

-  on  dedications,  II,  215  n., 

220  n. 

-  on  diaries,  II,  258  n., 

260  n. 

- on  drinking,  331  n.,  146  n. 

-  of  DuBos,  II,  278  n. 

-  on  effects  of  weather,  II, 

33  n. 

- on  esthetics,  II,  25  n. 

Enthusiasm,  II,  86  n. 

-  on  executions,  I,  56;  II, 

49  n.,  283  n. 

-  of  Farquhar,  II,  297  n. 

- of  Fielding,  I,  27 

- of  Flatman,  I,  194  n. 

-  on  flattery,  II,  204  n., 

206  n. 

- of  Garrick,  II,  176  n. 

- on  gayety,  II,  50 

-  on  gentility,  II,  38  n., 

186  n. 

- of  Hamilton,  II,  126  n. 

-  on  Hanoverian  regime,  I, 

83 

- on  happiness,  I,  334  n.;  II, 

113 

- of  Harris,  II,  83 

- of  Hervey,  I,  27,  1 1  3  n. 

-  of  Rev.  John  Home,  II, 

253  n. 

-  on  hospitality,  II,  29  n., 

189,  194  n.,  195  n. 

- of  Hughes,  II,  140 

-  on  human  privileges,  II, 

90  n. 
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Johnson,  Opinions  ( Continued ): 

-  of  Hume,  I,  174  n.;  II, 

157  n. 

- on  hypochondria,  II,  239  n. 

-  on  the  importance  of  little 

things,  II,  258  n. 

Inimical  to  American  cause, 
246  n. 

-  on  innovations,  II,  283  n. 

- on  intemperance,  I,  334  n., 

346  n.,  347  n.,  354  n. 

-  on  intercourse  with  neigh¬ 
bors,  II,  28  n. 

- of  Langton,  II,  178  n. 

-  on  his  own  laxness  of  talk, 

II,  1 14  n. 

-  on  learning,  II,  69  n., 

124  n.,  147  n. 

-  on  love,  I,  182  n.,  1 91  n., 

196  n. 

- on  luxury,  I,  221  n. 

-  of  Lord  George  Lyttelton, 

I,  192  n. 

-  of  Sir  Alexander  Macdon¬ 
ald,  II,  172  n. 

- of  James  Macpherson,  I,  88 

-  on  management  of  the 

mind,  181  n.,  308  n. 

-  of  Mandeville,  II,  179  n. 

- on  marriage,  II,  57  n.,  71 

-  on  melancholy,  I,  334  n. 

-  on  memory,  II,  274  n., 

275  n. 

- on  military  life,  I,  124  n. 

- on  monastic  life,  I,  199  n. 

- on  morality  of  those  in  high 

rank,  II,  5  1 

-  on  natural  affection,  II,  91 

- on  natural  virtues,  I,  153  n. 

- on  obligations,  II,  286 

• - on  origin  of  language,  II, 

1 5  1  n. 

- of  Francis  Osborne,  I,  27 

-  on  past  and  present,  II, 

147  n. 

- on  patronage,  II,  147  n. 


-  on  penuriousness,  II,  174, 

176  n.,  178  n. 

-  of  Ambrose  Philips,  II, 

249  n. 

-  on  pity,  I,  327  n.,  328  m, 

329  n. 

- on  pleasure,  II,  47 

-  on  poverty,  I,  129  n., 

13 1  n. 

-  of  Sir  John  Pringle,  I, 

222  n. 

-  of  Prior,  I,  166  n. 

-  on  prodigality,  II,  173, 

178  n. 

-  on  prudence,  II,  81—82 

- on  public  libraries,  1,3x3 

- on  puns,  II,  154,  163  n. 

- on  quotation,  I,  30,  41,  261 

-  on  religion,  II,  147  n., 

1 57  n.,  167  n.,  244  n. 

- on  retiring,  II,  160  n. 

- on  reviews,  I,  204 

- on  revision,  I,  316  n. 

-  on  ridicule,  II,  225  n., 

226  n.,  228  n.,  232  n. 

-  of  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Rowe, 

II,  94  n. 

-  on  royalists,  II,  222  n. 

-  of  Thomas  Ruddiman,  II, 

218  n. 

- on  savages,  I,  189  n.,  252  n. 

-  of  the  Scots,  I,  157  n., 

172  n.;  II,  1  27  n. 

- of  Shenstone,  I,  27 

- of  Thomas  Sheridan,  II,  84 

-  on  simplicity,  I,  159m, 

253  n.;  II,  48  n. 

-  of  the  Spectator,  I,  35, 

105  n. 

-  on  study,  II,  130  n. 

- on  subordination,  I,  238  n., 

239  n.,  242  n.,  245  n.,  248 

- on  superior  minds,  I,  264  n. 

-  on  swearing,  II,  293  n. 

- on  temperance,  I,  344  n. 

Tolerance  of  impiety,  II,  147  n. 
- on  translation,  II,  127  n. 
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-  of  Watts  (hymn-writer), 

II,  272  n. 

-  on  wealth,  I,  1290.;  II, 

178  n.,  179  n.,  186  n. 

-  of  John  Wilkes,  II,  105  n. 

- of  Young,  I,  219  n. 

-  on  youth  and  age,  1,  93, 

168  n. 

Works,  I,  33  n.,  138  n.,  280  n.;  II, 
32  n.: 

Dedications  written  for  others, 
II,  217  n. 

Dictionary,  I,  261 
Idler,  I,  145  n.;  II,  33  m,  58  n., 
99  n.,  121,  160  n.,  228  n., 

274  n. 

Journey  to  the  Western  Islands, 
II,  127  n. 

Life  of  Addison,  II,  47  n.,  220  n. 
Life  of  Akenside,  II,  225  n. 

Life  of  Dry  den,  I,  1 24  n. 

Life  of  Garth,  II,  1 20  n. 

Life  of  Lyttelton,  II,  5  n. 

Life  of  Otway,  II,  222  n. 

Life  of  Philifs,  II,  249  n. 

Life  of  Savage,  I,  262  n.;  II, 
63  n. 

Life  of  Watts,  II,  272  n. 

Lives  of  the  Poets ,  see  entry  for 
each  individual  author 
London,  I,  281 
Notebooks,  I,  239  n. 

Parodies,  I,  62  n.,  113  n. 
Rambler,  I,  34  ff.,  42,  109, 

1 16  n.,  127  n.,  129  n.,  163  n., 
168  n.,  199  n.,  237  n.,  240  n., 

299  n.;  II,  49  n.,  50  n.,  65  n., 
71  n.,  72  n.,  1 1 5  n.,  160  n., 
206  n.,  215  n.,  239  n.,  279  n., 

300  n.,  302  n. 

Rasselas,  I,  246  n.,  253  n.,  310  n., 
3  14  n.;  II,  16  n.,  45  n.,  52  n., 
58  n.,  65  n.,  I  30  n.,  160  n., 
254  n. 

Satires,  II,  59 

Vanity  of  Human  Wishes,  I,  132; 
II,  59,  82  n.,  166,  168 


Johnson,  Thomas  (?),  II,  267 
Johnston,  Arthur,  II,  218  n. 
Johnston,  John,  I,  9  n. 

Jones’s  Earl  of  Essex,  II,  168  n. 
Jonson,  Ben,  I,  179  n.,  187  n. 

Jortin,  Dr.  John,  II,  54 
Josephus,  I,  310  n.;  II,  248 
Jove,  II,  1 1  5,  199 
Jovial  Crew,  I,  187  n.;  II,  65  n. 
Judaism,  I,  244 

Junius,  Letters  of,  II,  108  n.,  261  n. 
Jusserand,  The  English  Novel,  I, 

85  n. 

Justinian,  II,  134,  150,  276,  283 
Justinus,  I,  198;  II,  203 
Juvenal,  I,  123  n.,  221,  308  n.;  II, 
59,  82  n.,  176  n.,  185,  238, 

253  n.,  257  n. 

K 

Kames,  Lord,  I,  28,  79  n.,  306  n., 
308  n.;  II,  224 

Keen,  Sir  Benjamin,  I,  17,  227 
Kempis,  Thomas  a,  I,  26;  II,  156,  161 
Kenmore,  Lord,  I,  59,  343  n.,  344  n. 
Kent,  strong  man  of,  I,  1 3  X 
Keppel,  Earl  of  Albemarle,  I,  229 
Kerr,  Lord  Mark,  I,  161 
Kevenhuller,  II,  10 
King,  Dr.  William,  I,  226  n. 

King’s  Park,  II,  45  n. 

Kippis,  Andrew,  I,  149  n. 

Kit-Kat  Club,  I,  154  n. 

“Know  thyself,”  I,  151  n.;  II,  257 
Knowledge,  I,  134,  159;  II,  34>  I27> 
147 

Knox,  John,  I,  i  i  i 
Knox,  Miss,  I,  195  n. 

Knox,  Rev.  Dr.,  II,  12  n. 

L 

Labor,  I,  121;  II,  242-43 
Labrador,  I,  164  n.,  165 
Lactantius,  II,  135  n. 

Laertius,  Diogenes,  I,  208  n.;  II, 
91  n.,  257  n. 
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Lafitau,  I,  29,  43,  92,  254,  255, 
256 

Langton,  Bennet,  I,  ii8n.,  14611., 
240  n.,  289  n.;  II,  97  n.,  144  n., 
172  n.,  173  n.,  178  n.,  257  n. 
Language,  II,  15  1 
Languet,  I,  76  n. 

Lansdowne,  II,  153  n. 

Latimer,  England  in  the  19th  Cen¬ 
tury,  II,  56  n. 

Latin,  language,  II,  I24n.,  127, 

206  n.;  see  Rome,  Romans 
La  Trappe,  Monks  of,  I,  68 
Laud,  William,  Archbishop,  I, 
310  n.;  II,  264 

Lauderdale,  Duke  of,  II,  222  n. 
Laughter,  I,  259,  294;  II,  87,  224  n., 
229,  232  n. 

Learning,  I,  271,  273  n.;  II,  52,  124- 
31,  147  n.,  175,  185,  206, 

252  n.,  303  n. 

Leask,  James,  I,  6  n. 

Le  Blanc,  Abbe,  I,  137,  138  n. 
Lecky,  History  of  England  in  the 
1 8th  Century,  II,  197  n. 

Leeds,  II,  145 
Leibnitz,  I,  84 
Leo  X,  II,  1 3 1  n. 

Le  Sage,  Gil  Bias,  I,  28,  343;  II, 
175,  298 
Leslie,  I,  176  n. 

Leslie  and  Taylor,  Life  of  Reynolds , 
II,  279  n. 

Le  Tourneur,  I,  82  n. 

Leuctra,  Battle  of,  II,  99 
Liberality,  I,  285  ff. 

Libraries,  I,  313 
Licentiate,  II,  120 
Life,  I,  130;  II,  259  ff.,  303 
Life  of  Johnson ,  see  note  at  head  of 
this  Index,  p.  307 
Lilly,  William,  II,  265 
Lips,  see  Lipsius 

Lipsius,  Justus  (Lips,  Joest),  I,  43; 

II,  88,  92,  93 
Lisburne,  Lord,  II,  19  n. 

Lister,  Dr.  Martin,  I,  226 


Livy,  II,  218  n. 

Locke,  John,  I,  28,  62,  63,  73,  81, 
152,  1 8 1,  244  n.,  306  n.;  II,  98, 
1 13,  269  ff.,  272  n.,  275 
Logomachy,  II,  153 
London,  see  Boswell,  Fondness  for 
city  life,  under  Ideas  and  tastes 
London  Coffee-house,  II,  40 
London  Gazette,  II,  8 
London  Magazine,  I,  3,  38,  64  n., 
83  n.,  103,  147  n.;  II,  40,  55  n., 
78  n.,  84  n.,  172  n.,  2300., 

278  n.,  279  n.,  298  n. 

Longevity,  II,  13  1 
Looker  On,  The ,  II,  280  n. 

Louis  XV,  II,  283  n. 

Love,  I,  175-83,  184-89,  190-97, 

252;  II,  246  n.;  -  becomes 

friendship,  II,  65  ff.,  69  ff.; 

-  cause  of  madness,  I,  197; 

-  of  change  and  permanence, 

II,  241  ff. ;  - chief  quality  of 

Christian  character,  II,  101 ; 

-  in  chivalrous  practice,  I, 

189;  -  comic  to  others,  II, 

182;  -  distinguished  from 

natural  appetite,  I,  178;  - 

divisible  among  many,  I,  179; 

-  exaggerated  in  literature,  I, 

186  n.;  -  in  excess  unpleas¬ 
ant,  I,  132;  - at  first  sight,  I, 

179;  -  °f  God,  II,  157  n., 

160  n.;  humiliation  in  - ,  I, 

190,  196;  improperly 

feigned,  I,  193;  -  and  mar¬ 

riage,  I,  192  ff.;  II,  58  ff.,  65  ff., 

69  ff.  ( see  also  Marriage)  ;  - 

of  money,  I,  169  ff.,  177  ff., 

182  ff.;  -  of  parents  and 

children,  II,  91  ff.,  loof.;  - 

and  pity,  I,  325;  Platonic  - , 

I,  177;  possibility  of  making 
-  in  dedication,  II,  221 ;  rep¬ 
resentation  of  -  on  ancient 

stage,  I,  183;  romantic,  I,  176; 

sensual,  I,  175;  II,  60;  -  the 

source  of  weakness,  I,  186;  tran- 
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sient  amorous  connections,  I,  16, 

7D  257;  77;  -  treated  in 

Hypochondriack  only  in  effects 
on  mind,  II,  49-50;  universal 
- ,  I,  224;  II,  58,  160  n.; 

-  violent  in  hypochondriacs, 

I,  191 

Love,  Mr.,  I,  58;  II,  282  n. 

Lowe,  II,  92  n. 

Lowther,  II,  i8on. 

Loyalty,  I,  248 
Lucan,  I,  264 
Lucca,  I,  160 

Lucian,  I,  143  n.,  325  n.;  II,  97, 
103  n. 

Lucilius,  II,  227,  260 
Lucretia,  I,  178 

Lucretius,  I,  26,  170,  3  ion.,  342> 

II,  278-79,  283  n. 

Luxury,  I,  10,  83,  95,  13L  156—62, 
221,  222;  II,  48,  I9L  I97  n-> 
228  n. 

Lycurgus,  I,  242,  347  n. 

Lyttelton,  Lord,  I,  138  n.,  1 5 5 > 
192,  318  n.,  323  n.;  II,  5 

M 

Macall  (or  McCaul),  I,  1  54  n- 
Macauley,  Mrs.,  I,  242  n. 
Macauley,  T.  B.,  II,  6  n. 
Macclesfield,  Earl  and  Countess 
of,  II,  63  n. 

MacDonald,  Sir  Alexander,  H> 

1 72  n.,  182  n. 

Mackenzie,  Henry,  II,  12  n. 
Macklin,  Charles,  II,  43  n->  I53> 
Love  d  la  Mode ,  125 
Macleane,  II,  1 1 8  n. 

McLeod,  Lady,  II,  1  5 9  n- 
Macnaughton,  John,  I,  195  n. 
Macpherson,  James,  I,  88,  306  n. 
Macrobius,  I,  261 
Madan,  Martin,  I,  38-39,  55 
Madness,  II,  1 7 1 ;  see  also  Asylums, 
Bedlam;  and  also  Boswell,  In¬ 
terest  in  insanity,  under  Ideas  and 
tastes 


Maecenas,  II,  215,  216 
Mahometan  paradise,  II,  50 
Malassis,  I,  107  n. 

Mallet  (Malloch),  David,  I, 
136  n.,  176  n.,  192  n. 

Mallet,  Paul,  I,  88  n. 

Malone,  Edmund,  I,  55,  56,  3  ion., 
321  n.,  330  n.;  II,  13  n.,  32  n., 
70  n.,  76  n.,  195  n.,  221  n. 
Malta,  Knights  of,  II,  220  n. 

Man,  characteristics  of,  I,  199,  252; 
II,  8  ff.,  89,  109,  135  n->  1 37> 

142;  -  distiguished  from 

beasts,  II,  65,  87,  88,  190  ff., 
228 

Mandeville,  Bernard  de,  I,  28;  II, 
179  n.,  284-85 

Mandeville,  Sir  John,  II,  103  n. 
Manichean  system,  I,  247 
Manners  and  customs,  I,  157,  172, 
258  ff.;  II,  146;  see  also  Country 
life,  Scots,  Sumptuary  laws 
Mansfield,  Earl  of,  I,  280 
Manwaring,  Italian  Landscape,  I, 
292  n. 

Mapes,  Archdeacon,  II,  230  n. 
Marcellinus,  II,  124 
Marchmont,  Earl  of,  II,  212  n. 
Marco,  Marquis  di,  I,  29;  II,  276 
Marischal,  Earl,  II,  170 
Markets,  I,  234,  275  ff. 

Marlborough,  Duke  of,  I,  125  n.; 
II,  173  n. 

Marlborough,  Sarah,  Duchess  of, 
II,  212  n.,  222  n. 

Marriage,  II,  54-61,  62-68,  69-80; 
causes  of,  I,  1 9 3  >  5  8  ff*>  64— 

65,  71;  definitions  of,  II,  62; 
duration  of,  II,  7 0  ff*;  good  tem¬ 
per  most  desirable  characteristic 
in  wife,  II,  74;  in  high  society, 
II,  63;  infidelity  in,  II,  75  ff*; 
laws  on,  II,  55— 56,  241;  love 
and,  I,  1 5,  192  ff.;  H>  7°ff-> 
produces  happiness,  II,  64,  69; 
ridicule  of,  II,  64  ff.;  among 
savages,  I,  257 
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Marryat,  History  of  Pottery  and  Por¬ 
celain i,  II,  ion. 

Martial,  I,  228,  238,  315  n.;  II, 

193>  215 

Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  I,  1 1 1 5  II, 
21 1-12,  289 

Mary  II,  Queen,  II,  122  n.,  289 
Mason,  George,  I,  79  n. 

Mason,  William,  I,  27;  II,  275 
Massieu,  Abbe,  II,  286  ff. 

Massinger,  II,  76  n. 

Materialism,  I,  142  ff.;  II,  151m, 
267  n. 

Maule,  Justice,  63 
Maupertuis,  I,  333;  II,  251  n. 
“Mauvaise  honte ,”  II,  303 
Maximianus  Etruscus,  I,  351  n. 
“Mechanical”  theory  of  life,  see  Ma- 
terialism 

Medical  Journal ,  II,  120  n. 

Medici,  Lorenzo  di,  II,  214  n. 
Melancholy,  I,  305  f.;  see  also  Hypo¬ 
chondria 

Melancthon,  II,  244 
Melmoth,  William,  I,  312 
Memis,  Dr.,  II,  i20n. 

Memory,  I,  268,  276,  280;  II,  141, 
255,  257,  267-75 
Menander,  I,  267  n. 

Mencke,  Johann  B.,  I,  29,  269  n.; 

II,  131  n. 

Mercier,  I,  80 
Middle  class,  I,  248  n. 

Milan,  I,  170 
Militia,  I,  339 

Millar,  Literary  History  of  Scotland, 

I,  214  n.,  350  n. 

Miller,  Rev.  J.,  I,  175  n. 

Milo  (of  Crotona),  I,  131 
Milton,  I,  28,  193,  262  n.,  264,  279; 

II,  215,  275  n. 

Areofagitica,  II,  56  n. 

II  Penseroso,  I,  76  n. 

Paradise  Lost,  I,  193,  209;  II,  16, 
227 

Samson  A gonistes,  II,  137 
Mimicry,  II,  300 


Mind  (- -  and  body,  II,  160,  237; 

-  and  matter,  II,  1 1 3 ;  - 

and  religion,  II,  156  ff.;  see  also 
Thinking) 

Authority  of  superior  - - ,  I,  264 

Common  stock  of  ideas,  I,  42, 
276-77 

-  enlarged  by  modern  life,  I, 

159 

-  inexplicable,  I,  142,  151;  II, 

267  ff. 

-  influenced  by  dress,  I,  161 

-  “a  kingdom,”  I,  308 

-  limited  by  occupations,  I,  158 

Management  of  - ,  I,  15,  181, 

301;  II,  302 

Nothing  exists  without - ,  II,  42 

- separate  from  appetites,  I,  175 

-  sometimes  without  progress,  I, 

164 

Spiritual  substance,  II,  269  ff. 
Minucius,  Felix,  II,  162 
Misanthropes,  I,  295 
Misers,  I,  130;  II,  170,  182  ff. 
Mitchell,  Andrew,  II,  27  n. 
Moliere,  I,  28;  II,  171 
Monboddo,  Lord,  I,  13  n.,  28,  93, 
252,  308  n.;  II,  37  n.,  1 14  n., 

1 1 6,  147  n.,  1 5 1,  253  n. 
Moncrieff,  David,  II,  193  n. 

Monks,  I,  166,  199 

Monro,  Dr.  Alexander,  II,  267  n. 

Montaigne,  I,  28,  33,  34,  42,  96, 

I I  2  n.;  II,  206  n.,  301 
Afologie  de  Raimond  Sebond,  I, 

208  n. 

Of  Affection  of  Fathers,  II,  92  n. 

Of  Cannibals,  I,  293  n. 

Of  Cruelty ,  I,  293  n. 

Of  Diversion,  I,  179m,  210  n.; 
H,  139 

Of  Drunkenness,  I,  177  n.,  353 
Montesquieu,  I,  81,  83,  356;  II, 

I I I  n. 

Monthly  Review,  I,  277;  II,  i86n. 
Moore  (Ordinary  of  Newgate),  II, 
282 
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Moralists,  I,  341 ;  II,  142;  see  also 
Censure 

Morality,  II,  92,  133  ff.,  144,  158; 

see  also  Natural  morality 
More,  Hannah,  I,  321  n.;  II,  9  n., 
253  n. 

More,  Dr.  Henry,  II,  208 
More,  Sir  Thomas,  I,  210  n. 

Moritz,  Travels  in  ...  .  England,  I, 
258  n. 

Morning,  see  Forenoon 
Morton,  Earl  of,  I,  1 1 1  n. 

Moses,  II,  135 
Muralt,  I,  80,  81,  1 91  n. 

Murphy,  Arthur,  I,  28,  266,  278; 
II,  73,  75  n- 

Murray,  Earl  of,  II,  212  n. 

Mutual,  Boswell’s  misuse  of  word,  II, 
70  n. 

Mystics,  II,  165,  188,  244  n. 

N 

Nairne,  William,  I,  59,  277;  II, 
160  n. 

Nares,  Reverend  Mr.,  II,  12  n. 
Nash,  Beau,  I,  158,  303 
Natural  affection,  I,  34,  195;  H, 

91  ff. 

Natural  man,  I,  199;  see  also  Savages 
Natural  morality,  I,  92,  153 
Natural  pity,  I,  326 
Natural  religion,  II,  26911.;  see  also 
Deism 

Nature,  II,  34,  52,  242;  see  also  Coun¬ 
try  life 

Nemesius,  II,  267,  268 

Nepos,  Cornelius,  II,  93,  9911.,  185 

Nepotien,  II,  4 

Newgate,  II,  280  n.,  281,  282,  283  n. 
Newton,  Sir  Isaac,  II,  167  n.,  218 
Nicholas  V,  Pope,  II,  215  n. 
Nichols,  Dr.  Frank,  I,  29;  II,  237 
Nicocreon,  I,  1—7 7  n. 

Nivernois  (hat),  II,  10 
Northesk,  Earl  of,  II,  294 
November,  I,  109;  II,  107 
Numbering,  II,  118-23 


o 

Oaths,  see  Swearing 
Occupation,  I,  226,  237-38,  312, 

344  n. 

Ogden,  Samuel,  I,  267 
Oglethorpe,  General,  I,  221  n.; 
II,  48  n. 

O’Kane,  II,  182  n. 

“Old,”  significance  of,  II,  141—42 
Omai  (Tahitian),  I,  85  n. 

Oratory,  I,  283 
Orchard,  Paul,  II,  210 
Ormond,  Duke  of,  II,  209 
Osborne,  Francis,  I,  27,  104,  273, 
278 

Otaheite,  I,  1 22  n. 

Otho,  II,  1 0 1  n. 

Otway,  II,  222 

Ovid,  I,  26,  ill,  114,  154  n->  345  5 
II,  88,  149,  190 
Ownership,  II,  21 
Oxford  Road,  II,  281 

P 

Panizzi,  Sir  Anthony,  I,  313  n. 

Paoli,  Pascal,  I,  9,  15,  91,  182  n., 
192  n.,  210  n.,  308  n.,  330  n.; 
II,  25  n.,  90  n.,  147,  150  n., 

239  n.,  246  n.,  290  n. 

Parents  and  children,  II,  88—95? 
96—101;  see  also  Children  and 
Youth  and  age 

Parliament,  I,  268,  269,  270,  272; 
II,  105  n.,  122  n.,  186  n.,  197, 
25  1,  264  n. 

Parnell,  I,  28,  54,  282;  II,  13  n., 
168,  191 

Past  and  present,  I,  10,  150,  162, 

271  n.;  II,  38  n.,  81,  126,  129, 
132,  I4I-49.  *75.  190.  x99. 

272 

Paterculus,  Velleius,  II,  141,  142 
Patin,  Charles,  II,  50  n. 

“Patriots,”  I,  239,  241;  see  also 

Wilkes 

Patron,  The,  I,  207  n. 

Patronage,  II,  214  ff.,  221 
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Paul,  St.,  I,  267;  II,  2711.,  158,  163 
Payne,  Benjamin,  II,  281  ff. 

Peake,  A  Commentary  on  the  Bible, 

I,  267  n. 

Peck,  Thomas,  I,  278  n. 

Pedantic,  I,  274 
Pedantry,  I,  261,  269,  271 
Pedants,  II,  35 

Peers,  Elizabethan  Drama  and  Its 
Mad  Folk ,  I,  76  n. 

Pelopidas,  II,  99 

Penuriousness  ( -  and  prodigality, 

II,  173  ff.,  177  ff.,  184;  - 

and  wealth,  II,  169-80,  1 8 1— 88; 
see  also  Wealth,  and  Boswell, 
Penuriousness  and  extravagance, 
under  Life  and  personal  charac¬ 
teristics) 

Avaricious  man  despised,  II,  169  ff., 
182 

Cure  of  — — ,  II,  183  ff. 

- a  pleasure,  II,  100 

Saving  not  despicable,  II,  175  ff., 
184 

Pepys,  Samuel,  I,  278  n. 

Percy,  Bishop  Thomas,  I,  88  n.;  II, 
144  n.,  145  n. 

Perfection,  see  Boswell,  Belief  in 
perfectibility,  under  Ideas  and 
tastes 

Pericles,  I,  283 
Permanence,  II,  241 
Persius,  I,  26,  283;  II,  199  n. 

Perth,  Earl  of,  II,  209 
Peter,  St.,  II,  294 
Petty,  Sir  William,  II,  178  n. 
Phaedon,  II,  135  n. 

Phaedrus,  I,  66,  292,  302  n.,  322 
Phelips,  Sir  Edward,  I,  270 
Phenomenoe,  II,  257  n. 

Philip  of  Macedon,  I,  199;  II,  234 
Philips,  Ambrose,  II,  249 
Philosophers,  I,  120,  129,  153,  167, 
176  ff.,  196,  201,  206,  286, 
294,  328;  II,  1 1 3  n.,  1 1 5  ff., 

1 25>  I3L  1 3 9»  !99>  208,  224  n., 
267,  286 


Philosophy,  I,  119,  176  ff.,  i84ff., 
20 7;  II,  152,  166,  248,  252  n., 
270 

Piazza  Coffee-house,  II,  153 
Piets,  I,  255 

Picturesque,  the,  I,  292  n. 

Pilate,  I,  170 
Pindar,  II,  249,  286 
Piozzi,  II,  203  n.;  see  also  Thrale, 
Mrs. 

Pitt,  Christopher,  I,  319 
Pitt,  William,  II,  122  n.,  197  n. 
Pittacus,  I,  356 

Pity,  I,  78,  92,  325-29;  see  also 
Natural  pity 

Plagiarism,  I,  40,  273,  274,  276 
Plantation,  II,  26  ff.,  36,  243 
Plato,  I,  26,  337-39;  II,  47,  49, 
135  n.,  144  n.,  166,  209 
Platonism,  II,  268  n. 

Plautus,  I,  142 

Pleasure,  I,  133,  160  n.,  223,  307, 

3 3 9»  348,  353  5  47 — 5 3 »  60, 

64,  149,  175  ff.,  177,  178  n., 
187  ff.,  197  n.,  204,  221, 

224  n.,  239  n.,  242,  274  n.,  283, 
291,  300  n.,  302 
Pliny,  I,  312,  317 
Plutarch,  I,  226  n.,  238  n.,  347  n.; 
II,  62 

Poetry,  II,  163  ff.,  166,  193 
Poets,  II,  125,  200,  204 

P OLITIAN,  II,  214 
Politicians,  II,  122 
Polybius,  II,  199  n. 

Pompadour,  Mme  de,  I,  29,  107, 
138  n.;  II,  10 
Pompey,  I,  150 
Pontack’s,  I,  233 

Pope,  Alexander,  I,  27,  32,  50,  81, 
138  n.,  260,  262  n.,  316,  319, 
320  n.;  II,  54,  59  n.,  82  n., 

94  n.,  128,  139  n.,  212-13,  217, 
222  n.,  228  n. 

Efilogue  to  the  Satires ,  I,  301 ;  II, 
232  n.,  288  n. 
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Efts  ties,  II,  33 

Essay  on  Criticism,  I,  134;  11,  54 
125 

Essay  on  Man,  I,  84,  123,  133, 
200;  II,  16  n.,  35,  48,  60,  137, 

1 4 1 ,  270  n. 

Iliad,  I,  163  ;  II,  1 1  5  n. 

Moral  Essays,  I,  14611.,  176,  209, 
236,  309.  348;  II,  75 >  184,  245 

Prologue  to  Cato,  II,  22,  138 

Prologue  to  the  Satires,  I,  214,  316; 
II,  214 

Satires,  I,  20411.,  222,  296-97, 
346;  II,  23  n.,  54  n.,  301 

Universal  Prayer,  I,  297,  327 
Pope,  Dr.  Walter,  I,  342 
Popes,  II,  1 3  1  n. 

Population  and  industry,  I,  121 
Porter,  A  History  of  the  Knights  of 
Malta,  II,  220  n. 

Porteus,  Bishop,  II,  56  n.,  288  n., 
295-96 

Posidonius,  I,  150;  II,  199 
Pottle,  Dr.,  I,  24,  91  n. 

Poussin,  Nicolas,  I,  292  n. 

Poverty,  I,  129,  221,  253  n. 

Power,  I,  132,  1 61 
Prendergast,  II,  n6n. 

Preservatif  contre  P  Anglomanie,  I, 
80  n. 

Prevost,  I,  80 
Price,  Richard,  II,  57,  68 
Pride,  I,  140,  237,  258,  285,  287, 
294;  II,  4,  5>  I2>  l6n->  89, 

133  n->  1 35  n->  x39>  >42>  21 5> 
221,  228,  232;  see  also  Boswell, 
Gentility,  under  Life  and  per¬ 
sonal  characteristics 
Priestley,  Dr.,  I,  336 
Principle  and  practice,  II,  158;  see 
also  Boswell,  Disapproval  of 
distinction  between  principle  and 
practice,  under  Ideas  and  tastes, 
and  Johnson,  His  distinction  be¬ 
tween  principle  and  practice,  un¬ 
der  Personal  characteristics 


Pringle,  Sir  John,  I,  165,  222, 
310  n.;  II,  143,  239  n. 

Prior,  I,  28,  165,  266,  274;  II,  94  n., 
193,  210 

Prior's  Almanack,  I,  236 
Procrustes,  I,  173 
Prodigality,  II,  172  ff.,  173  ff., 
177  ff.,  184 

Professions,  I,  312,  318;  II,  1 1 9  ff . 
Progressivism,  I,  I34n.,  137,  151, 

164,  170,  173,  251,  305;  II,  4, 
46,  143,  146  ff.,  147  n.,  244, 
250;  see  also  Boswell,  Belief 
in  progress,  under  Ideas  and  tastes 
Propertius,  I,  190,  223  n. 
Protestantism,  I,  82,  267,  319;  II, 
227,  230,  264 
Provoked  Wife,  The,  II,  60 
Prudence,  I,  286,  287  ff.,  302,  304; 
II,  5711.,  81-87,  176,  187  n., 
298;  see  also  Boswell,  Opinions 
on  prudence  under  Ideas  and 
tastes 

Prynne,  II,  264  n. 

Public  Advertiser,  I,  4,  53,  57,  58, 
65;  II,  102,  108  n.,  118,  277 
Publication,  I,  313  ff.,  317 
Publius,  Syrus,  I,  302 
Punishments,  I,  295;  II,  133,  136, 
254;  see  also  Executions  and 
Boswell,  Interest  in  trials,  etc., 
under  Ideas  and  tastes 
Punning,  II,  154;  see  also  Boswell, 
Methods  of  composition,  Use  of 
punning  allusions,  under  Author¬ 
ship 

Purcell,  I,  177  n. 

Puritans,  see  Protestantism 
Pythagoras,  I,  182,  284;  II,  257 

Q 

Quakers,  I,  124,  125  n.;  II,  165  n., 
208  n.,  210,  2 1 1  n.,  266 
Quintilian,  I,  26,  264  n.;  II,  8,  142, 
224  n. 

Quintus  Curtius,  I,  325 
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Quotation,  I,  40-41,  261-72,  273, 
281,  3 4 1 ;  see  also  Boswell, 

Methods  of  composition,  Use  of 
quotation,  under  Authorship 

R 

Rabelais,  II,  103  n.,  229  n. 

Racine,  I,  188  n. 

Raleigh,  Sir  Walter,  I,  28,  43, 

330,  33  1 

Ralli,  A.,  I,  5  n. 

Rambler ,  see  Johnson,  Works 
Ramsay,  Allan,  I,  279  n.,  3420.; 

II,  18  n. 

Ratiocination,  II,  3  1 
Ravaillac  (assassin  of  Henri  IV),  II, 
283 

Ravenscroft,  Edward,  I,  249 
Ray,  Miss,  I,  182  n. 

Raynal,  Guillaume  Thomas  Fran¬ 
cois,  I,  263  n. 

Readers,  I,  105,  322;  II,  148  n.,  299 
Reading,  I,  149,  273,  274,  314;  II, 
34,  52  n.,  98  n.,  164  n;  see  also 
Boswell,  His  reading,  and  John¬ 
son,  Reading 

Reason,  I,  175,  1 8 1,  354;  II,  23, 
57  n.,  98,  125,  134  n.,  135  n., 

1 6 1 ,  164  n.,  1 7 1,  225  n.,  227 
Reaumur,  Rene  Antoine  Fer- 
chault  de,  I,  144  n. 

Recruiting  Officer ,  see  Farquhar 
Reeve,  Clark,  I,  214  n. 

Reid,  II,  248  n. 

Reid,  John,  Scots  Gardener ,  II,  243 
Relative  values,  I,  156 
Religion ,  II,  156-61,  162-68;  see  also 
Boswell,  Religious  ideas  under 
Ideas  and  tastes 

Believers  superior  to  skeptics,  II, 

164 

Definition  of - ,  II,  156 

Discipline  in  - ,  I,  223;  II,  252 

Enthusiasm,  II,  163;  see  Enthusiasm 

Evidences  of - ,  II,  166 

Fear  in - ,  I,  1 1 5 

Future  life,  see  Religious  ideas 


Hypochondriack’s  need  for,  - 

I,  137;  II,  45  ff. 

-  ineffective,  I,  124 

Logical  argument  in - ,  I,  212  n. 

-  opposed  by  philosophy,  I, 

184 

Priest-craft,  I,  199 
Providence,  I,  164,  175,  198  ff., 
203,  239  n.,  251,  305;  see  also 
Boswell,  Religious  ideas,  Provi¬ 
dence 

Religion  and  happiness,  II,  157, 

162  ff.;  -  and  morals,  II, 

158;  -  and  pleasure,  II,  50; 

-  and  suicide,  II,  132  ff., 

1 39  ff- 

-  revealed,  I,  153,  21 1;  II, 

146 

-  subject  to  ridicule,  II, 

226  ff. 

Swearing  an  affront  to  - ,  II, 

287  ff.,  295 

Vital  - ,  II,  163  ff. 

Wilful  ignorance  of  -  no  ex- 

cuse,  11, 158 
Religious  ideas: 

Concerning  death,  I,  205,  209— 10 
Dedication  to  divinity,  II,  206  ff. 

Of  future  life,  I,  307;  II,  ill 
Reverence  for  old  customs,  II,  244 
Solemnity  of  oaths,  II,  293  ff. 
Unchangeableness  of  God,  II,  245 
Remorse,  I,  1 1 1,  307 
Rene ,  I,  75 

Republic  of  letters,  I,  105 
Reputation,  I,  293  ff.,  322 
Reserve,  I,  283—91 
Respect,  II,  178 
Restoration  of  1660,  II,  122 
Reverence,  II,  228 
Reviews,  I,  204,  314;  II,  264 
Revillon,  Claude,  I,  29;  II,  236 
Revolution,  French,  I,  246  n.,  336  n.; 
II,  1 18  n. 

Revolution  of  1688,  I,  82,  243;  II, 
122,  147  n. 

Rewards  and  punishments,  I,  295 
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Reynolds,  Sir  Joshua,  I,  85  n., 
154  n.,  163  n.,  174  n.,  176, 

204  n.,  25711.,  30311.;  II, 

195  n.,  221  n.,  279  n.,  301  n. 
Reynolds,  Myra,  I,  77,  79  n.;  Land¬ 
scape  in  English  Poetry ,  I, 
292  n. 

Riccoboni,  Mme,  I,  82  n. 

Rich,  Mr.,  I,  187 

Richardson,  Samuel,  I,  27,  81  n., 
91  n.,  140  n. 

Richelieu,  II,  221  n. 

Ridicule,  I,  289-90;  II,  224-33,  258 
Robe,  James,  I,  29;  II,  223 
Robertson,  William,  I,  28,  92, 

254  n.,  332  n.,  345-46;  II, 

12  n.,  181  n.,  257  n. 

Rochester,  Earl  of,  Satires  in  Imi¬ 
tation  of  Horace ,  I,  290 ;  epitaph 
by,  II,  85 

Rogers,  Charles,  editor  of  “James 
Boswell”  in  Boszvelliana,  I,  6  n., 
45  n-5  H>  54  n. 

Rogers,  Samuel,  I,  271  n;  II,  172  n. 
Roman  classics  (and  Greek),  I,  267; 
II,  129 

Roman  emperors,  II,  241 

Roman  law,  II,  134  n.,  190 

Roman  legions,  numbering  of,  II,  118 

Roman  luxury,  I,  161 

Roman  mythology,  I,  189 

Romans ,  II,  133 

Drinking  among  the  - ,  1,  348 

Golden  Age  of  the - ,  II,  141 

Patria  potestas  of  ancient  - ,  II, 

89 

Swearing,  of  Latins,  II,  290  n.,  295 
Rome,  II,  209,  284 
Rousseau,  J.  J.,  I,  8,  28,  32,  42,  81, 
85,  92,  93,  97,  99,  I7L  196  n., 
252,  253  n.,  295  n.,  327  n.;  II, 
170  n.,  269  n.,  287  n. 

Boswell’s  confidant,  I,  9,  15,  91,  98> 
193  n.,  299  n. 

i tmile,  I,  1 72  n. 

Lettre  a  D^Alembert ,  I,  i88n., 
191  n. 


Nouvelle  Heloise ,  I,  in  n,,  114, 
119m,  121  n.,  143  n.,  147  n., 
172  n.,  176  n.,  193  n.,  200  n., 
236  n.,  246  n.,  347  n.;  II,  134, 
I38 

Project  for  a  Perpetual  Peace ,  I, 

1 1 9  n.,  122 

Rowe,  Mrs.  Elizabeth,  II,  94 
Rowe,  Nicholas,  II,  I2n. 
Rowlandson,  I,  267  n. 

Royal  Society,  I,  155  n.;  II,  143, 
21 1  n.,  218 

Rudd,  Mrs.,  I,  165  n.;  II,  77  n. 
Ruddiman,  Thomas,  II,  218 
Ruins,  I,  79 

Rutty,  Dr.  John,  I,  37,  56  n.; 
II,  261  n.,  264  ff. 

s 

St.  James  Chronicle ,  I,  182  n.;  II, 
279  n. 

St.  James’s  Park,  II,  36  n. 

St.  Luke’s  Hospital,  II,  237  n.,  238 
St.  Paul’s  Church,  I,  1 5 1 ;  II,  178  n. 
St.  Pierre,  Abbe  de,  I,  122 
Saint-Lambert,  J.  F.,  de,  II,  34,  35 
Saintsbury,  George,  I,  76  n. 
Sallust,  I,  26,  156,  161;  II,  88,  169 
Samian  school,  I,  284 
Samson,  II,  135  n. 

Sanders,  Life  of  Sheridan ,  II,  84  n. 
Sardinia,  King  of,  II,  9 
Satire,  I,  58,  156,  221,  249,  296, 
346;  II,  142,  229  n. 

Saul,  I,  131 ;  II,  135 
Saurin,  L'Anglomane,  I,  80  n. 
Savage,  Richard,  I,  262 

Savages ,  I,  251-60;  American  - 

on  money,  II,  179  n.;  Boswell’s 

low  opinion  of  - ,  I,  92> 

characteristics  of  - ,  I,  164, 

165,  189,  199-200,  256,  258, 
326-27,  332,  345;  II,  88,  96, 

202;  -  comparable  to  the 

mode,  I,  254  ff.;  manners  and 
customs,  I,  127,  173,  184,  221, 
255  ff.,  256,  257,  259;  II,  189, 
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Savages  ( Continued '.) 

273,  27611.;  natural  advance¬ 

ment  from  savagery,  II,  224  n. ; 
-  presented  to  English  so¬ 
ciety,  I,  85  n.;  see  also  Simplicity 
“ Savoir  vivre ,”  I,  147 
Scaliger,  II,  199 

Scandal,  I,  290-91,  295,  296;  see  also 
Censure 

ScARSDALE,  LoRD,  II,  203  n- 
School  for  Scandal ,  I,  36,  291  n. 
Science,  II,  148 
Scornful  Lady ,  I,  161 
Scotland,  I,  1 13;  II,  9,  26  n.,  27  n., 
28  n.,  38  n.,  105  n.,  107,  126  n., 
145  n.,  146  n.,  167  n.,  195, 

21 1  n.,  212  n.,  241  n.,  289,  293 
Scots,  I,  157  n.,  172  n.,  248  n.;  II, 
20  n.,  90  n.,  174  n.,  288  n. 

Scots  Gardener ,  I,  72;  II,  243 
Scott,  The  Portrait  of  Xelide,  II, 
238  n. 

Scott,  Sir  Walter,  I,  5  n.,  6n.;  II, 
26  n.,  279  n. 

Scott,  William,  II,  172  n.,  244  n. 
Scottish  customs,  II,  29  n. 

Scottish  parliament,  II,  290 
Secker,  Archbishop  Thomas,  II, 
287-88,  296  n. 

Segethus,  Thomas,  I,  305 
Self-love,  II,  278,  298 
Selwyn,  George,  II,  283  n. 

Seneca,  I,  26,  154,  206,  207,  220 
Sensations,  desire  for,  II,  278 
Sensibility,  I,  133,  136;  II,  23,  34 
Sentiment,  II,  1 2 
Sentimentalism,  I,  62,  252  ff. 

Sermons,  I,  306  n. 

Seward,  Miss  Anna,  I,  201  n. 

Seward,  Mr.,  II,  239  n. 

Shaftesbury,  Earl  of,  II,  225  n., 
228  n. 

Shakespeare,  William,  I,  27,  32, 
43,  64  n.,  77,  81,  82  n.,  88  n., 
152,  203,  204,  264;  II,  12, 
251  n.,  253  n. 

As  You  Like  It ,  I,  76  n. 


Hamlet ,  I,  76  n.,  81,  106-7,  266  n., 
275;  II,  42,  1 3 1,  136,  139,  1 5  1, 
238 

1  Henry  IV,  I,  351-52;  II,  5 

2  Henry  IV,  II,  112 

Julius  Caesar,  I,  200,  207,  282;  II, 
204 

Macbeth,  I,  1 1 6 ;  II,  26  n.,  38,  1 10, 
1 12,  138,  143,  153  n.,  238,  274 
Measure  for  Measure,  I,  202 
Merchant  of  Venice,  I,  13 1;  II, 
153  n.,  279 

Midsummer-Night's  Dream ,  I,  316; 
II,  164 

Othello,  I,  120,  294,  326,  344 
The  Tempest,  I,  152;  II,  269 
Titus  Andronicus,  I,  249 
Shamrock,  or  Hibernian  Cresses,  I,  28, 
349 

Shebbeare,  John,  I,  204 
Shenstone,  I,  27,  32,  42,  138  n., 
285 

Sheridan,  R.  B.,  I,  28,  271  n.,  343; 

see  also  School  for  Scandal 
Sheridan,  Thomas,  II,  84,  153  n., 
253  n. 

Sherlock,  Bishop  Thomas,  I,  212  n.; 
II,  218 

Sherlock,  William,  I,  310  m 
Sibbald,  Sir  Robert,  II,  13  n., 
258  n. 

Sichel,  Sheridan,  II,  84  n. 

Sidney,  Sir  Philip,  I,  76  n.,  259  n.; 
II,  181  n. 

Silverton,  Miss,  II,  76  n. 

Similarity  among  authors,  I,  46, 
273—82;  see  also  Quotation,  and 
Imitation 

Simplicity  (see  also  Otaheite,  and  Sav¬ 
ages) :  in  country  life,  I,  86,  87 
(see  also  Country  life) ;  in  diet, 

I,  222;  II,  48;  in  infancy,  I,  86, 
167;  in  Oroonoko,  I,  84;  in 
primitive  antiquity,  I,  87;  in  sav¬ 
age  life,  I,  85,  122,  165,  252; 

II,  48  n.;  mingled  with  senti¬ 
mental  regret,  I,  87;  natural 
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state,  I,  84  ff.,  91,  159;  state  of 
ignorance,  I,  94 
Siricius,  Pope,  II,  69 
Skene,  Sir  John,  II,  145  n. 
Skepticism,  I,  203;  II,  43  n.,  46,  157, 
162 

Skeptics,  I,  173 
Skerrett,  Molly,  I,  301  n. 

Slavery,  I,  280  n. 

Sleep  and  dreams,  II,  109—17,  114 
Smith,  Adam,  I,  306  n.,  308  n.;  II, 
63,  182 

Smythe,  Nicholas  Owen,  II,  2840. 
Society,  high,  II,  63,  74,  104  ff., 

1 21  ff. 

Socrates,  I,  235;  II,  146,  295 
Solon,  I,  208;  II,  91  n. 

Sophistry,  II,  156 

Sophists,  II,  248 

Sorrows  of  Wert  her,  I,  75 

South,  Dr.  Robert,  I,  310;  II,  86  n. 

South  Sea  Islanders,  II,  96  n. 

Southerne,  I,  177  n. 

Southwell,  II,  128  n. 

Spain,  I,  343,  356;  II,  9 

Spaniard  Inn.,  II,  104 

Spaniards,  I,  160  n.,  356 

Spartans  (Lacedemonians),  1,  273, 


347 

Spartianus,  Aelius,  I,  200  n. 


Spectator, 

The,  I, 

32>  35> 

42, 

77) 

104 

n. 

,  105  n. 

,  107  n. 

.,  108 

n., 

109, 

1 19  n., 

123  n., 

127 

n., 

145 

n. 

,  1 6 1 , 

163  n., 

167 

n., 

168 

n. 

,  1  81  n. 

.,  192  n, 

.,  186 

n., 

187 

n, 

>  199  n 

.,  218  n 

•,  235 

n., 

238 

n, 

.,  242  n 

.,  260  n 

299 

n., 

300 

n. 

,,  302  n.,  322 

n.,  340, 

346 

n 

.,  351 ;  II,  3  n., 

I  I  n., 

12, 

23  n., 

26  n., 

28,  29 

n.,  47 

n., 

52,  57,  65  n.,  67,  82  n.,  86, 
87  n.,  91  n.,  100  n.,  107  n.,  1 16, 
128,  129  n.,  139  n.,  147  n.,  154, 
157  n.,  163,  179  n.,  200  n., 

233  n.,  245  n.,  251  n.,  254  n., 
266,  271  n.,  279  n.,  296  n., 

302  n. 


Spence,  Joseph,  1,  32011.;  II,  3211., 
302  n. 

Spenser,  Edmund,  I,  88  n.;  II,  31  n., 
139  n- 

Spinning  Wheel ,  I,  188 
Spirits,  see  Supernatural 
Sports,  II,  24,  52 
Sprat,  Bishop  Thomas,  II,  211 
Stability,  II,  65 

Stael,  Mme  de,  I,  82  n.,  97;  II,  164 
Stanhope,  George,  II,  156,  162  n. 
Statius,  I,  273,  282 
Steele,  Sir  Richard,  I,  23,  35, 
81  n.;  II,  13  n. 

Stennett,  Dr.,  I,  203 
Stephen,  Leslie,  English  Thought 
in  the  18th  Century,  I,  82  n.; 
II,  86  n.,  146  n. 

Sterne,  Lawrence,  I,  143  n.,  153  n., 
315  n.;  II,  12 

Stinton,  Dr.,  II,  288  n.,  295  n. 

Stoics,  I,  1 1 5,  206 
Strabo,  II,  199  n. 

Strahan,  I,  306  n.,  320  n.;  II, 

1 76  n.,  1 86  n. 

Stuart,  James,  the  Old  Pretender,  I, 
249  n. 

Stuart,  Colonel  James,  I,  Ii8n.; 

II,  146  n.,  295  n. 

Stuart,  Mrs.,  II,  76  n. 

Stuart  uprisings,  II,  9  n. 

Stuarts,  II,  170m,  209  n.,  218  n. 
Style,  literary  imitations  of,  II,  13; 
see  also  The  Hypochondriack, 
Style 

Subordination,  I,  239— 50,  10,  238; 
II,  28,  38  n.,  51  n.,  226;  see  also 
Boswell,  Supports  subordination, 
under  Ideas  and  tastes 
Suetonius,  I,  26,  43,  161  n.,  316  n.; 

II,  109,  117,  199  n- 
Suicide,  I,  78;  II,  107,  132—40, 

228  n. 

Sumptuary  laws,  I,  160;  II,  9 
Supernatural,  I,  10,  3I0>  I09n-> 

164  n.,  242,  264 
Swearing,  I,  44;  II,  286-98 
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Swift,  Jonathan,  I,  32,  50,  83  n., 
133  n.,  16311.,  16711.,  219, 

233  n.,  259  n.,  264  n.,  297;  II, 
12  n.,  25,  59,  82,  97,  147  n., 
154  n.,  17611.,  194,  230,  29611., 
297  n. 

Swift,  Theophilus,  II,  23011. 

Sylla,  II,  200 

T 

Tacitus,  II,  88  n.,  96 
Tantalus,  I,  145;  II,  170 
Tarquin,  I,  178 
Tasso,  I,  268 

Taste,  II,  163  ff.,  167,  175,  242  ff. 
Tatler ,  The ,  II,  103  n.,  139  n.,  200  n. 
Taverns,  English,  II,  190  n. 

Tax,  II,  198 
Taylor,  Dr.,  II,  203  n. 

Temple  Bar,  II,  179 

Temple,  Society  of  the,  II,  218 

Temple,  William,  confidant  of  Bos- 


well,  I 

>  4>  7 

,  10,  12  n., 

13) 

i5) 

17  n., 

21  n. 

>  49)  SO) 

61, 

92, 

145  n., 

149 

n.,  179  n., 

1 82 

n., 

208  n., 

241 

n.,  253  n., 

257 

n., 

284  n., 

315 

n.;  II,  12  n 

•>  is 

n., 

19  n., 

22  n., 

24  n.,  28  n 

■)  37 

n., 

65  n., 

69  n., 

70  n.,  72  n 

.,82 

n., 

87  n., 

89  n 

.,  90  n., 

1 24 

n.) 

130  n., 

147 

n.,  150m, 

i59 

n., 

176  n., 

192 

n.,  228  n., 

229 

n., 

239  n., 

254 

n.,  263  n., 

271 

n., 

275  n., 

288 

n.,  301  n., 

303 

n. 

Temple,  Sii 

R  William,  I,  21, 

28,  ' 

76, 

34i 

Terence,  I,  35,  127,  267  n.;  II,  8, 
261  n. 

Tertullian,  II,  1 17 
Texte,  J.  J.,  Rousseau  and  the  Cos¬ 
mopolitan  Spirit  in  Literature,  I, 
81  n.,  292  n. 

Thales,  II,  257  n. 

Theater,  I,  187,  265;  see  also  Covent- 
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